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INTRODUCTION 

The history of the Chinese Revolution is a 
chronicle of the difficult and heroic struggle of 
the people of China, of her finest sons and 
daughters for national independence and so¬ 
cial emancipation. This revolution, which 
abounded in examples of mass heroism on the 
part of the people, the Communists in partic¬ 
ular, was a direct continuation of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution. 

The overthrow of the Ching (Manchu) mon¬ 
archy in 1911 did not lead to a renewal of 
the socio-political structure of Chinese society. 
The feudal system remained in the country¬ 
side, and foreign capital continued to domi¬ 
nate the industry, the financial system, trans¬ 
port and foreign trade. A protracted struggle 
ensued as the masses kept up their fight for a 
republican and democratic China. The coun¬ 
try was fragmented and militarist generals es¬ 
tablished their rule over individual regions. 
The internecine wars waged by the militarists, 
who sometimes acted in a bloc with democrat¬ 
ic organisations, including the Kuomintang, 
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inhibited the fundamental transformations in 
China’s semi-feudal, semi-colonial system. 

A basic change in the destinies of the peo¬ 
ples of the world, including the Chinese peo¬ 
ple, was wrought by the Great October Social¬ 
ist Revolution, which Lenin called a global 
turning point, a new chapter in world history. 

Under the direct impact of the Great Octo¬ 
ber Socialist Revolution the Chinese people’s 
struggle for turning China into an indepen¬ 
dent and democratic state entered a new stage 
characterised by a shift to mass, organised 
nation-wide actions. 

Lenin pointed out that the fundamental fea¬ 
tures of the October Revolution had a signifi¬ 
cance that was not local, or peculiarly nation¬ 
al, but international.^ 

The October Revolution had a profoundly in¬ 
ternational character in all its manifestations. 
This has been borne out by its impact on the 
world revolutionary process, international re¬ 
lations and social development in all countries. 
The October Revolution was international in 
its historical wellsprings; it continued and en¬ 
riched the revolutionary traditions not only 
of the peoples of Russia, but also of the entire 
world revolutionary movement. 

The October Revolution was international 
because it marked a radical turn in human 
history from the old, capitalist to the new, so¬ 
cialist system. 

The Revolution of 1917 in Russia weakened 
imperialism’s mainstays not only in the metrop- 

* See; V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 21. 
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olises; it irreparably undermined its domina¬ 
tion in the colonies and dependencies. Carried 
out under the leadership of the proletariat and 
under the banner of internationalism, the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution set a great example for the 
oppressed peoples of the world. The very fact 
that the Soviet Union existed and gained in 
strength continuously influenced the revolution¬ 
ary movement in colonies and dependencies. 
The victory of the October Revolution ushered 
in the era of national liberation revolutions, 
the era of the awakening of the proletariat in 
these countries. 

One of the historical results of the revolu¬ 
tion in Russia was that it proved that the estab¬ 
lishment of a fraternal alliance of workers 
and peasants of the most diverse nationalities 
along voluntary and internationalist lines was 
both possible and expedient. This alliance dem¬ 
onstrated its potency in both the struggle for 
social emancipation and national liberation 
and in the building of a new life. 

» 

Lenin always underscored that there was an 
organic connection between the Soviet Repub¬ 
lic, where the socialist revolution was first ac¬ 
complished, and the world revolutionary move¬ 
ment. He wrote: “Russia achieved Marxism— 
the only correct revolutionary theory— 
through the agony she experienced in the 
course of half a century of unparalleled tor¬ 
ment and sacrifice, of unparalleled revolution¬ 
ary heroism, incredible energy, devoted search- 
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ing, study, practical trial, disappointment, 
verification, and comparison with European 
experience. Thanks to the political emigration 
caused by tsarism, revolutionary Russia, in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, acquired 
a wealth of international links and excel¬ 
lent information on the forms and theories of 
the world revolutionary movement, such as no 
other country possessed.”^ 

Speaking about the significance of the Octo¬ 
ber Revolution and the Soviet Union’s inter¬ 
nationalist policy for the outcome of the Chi¬ 
nese Revolution, the first thing that should be 
underlined is that by driving a great breach 
in the capitalist system, the October Revolu¬ 
tion tremendously weakened the pressure of 
the imperialist powers on China, thus immense¬ 
ly facilitating the national liberation of the 
Chinese people. As a result of the revolution, 
Russia not only ceased to be one of the major 
imperialist states which threatened China’s 
national sovereignty, but also firmly took the 
side of the national liberation struggle of the 
Chinese people. 

The development of the Soviet Union’s re¬ 
lations with China is inseparably connected 
with the Chinese people’s national liberation 
and revolutionary struggle, a crucial aspect of 
which was the Soviet Union’s decisive support 
for this struggle. Relations with the Soviet 
Union played an exceptionally important role 
in China’s development in the period follow- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, pp. 25-26. 
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ing the October Revolution, and became a key 
factor of the basic changes in Chinese society. 
This was a concrete manifestation of the in¬ 
ternational significance of the Great October 
Socialist Revolution. 

Lenin paid a great deal of attention to Chi¬ 
na and to furnishing theoretical assistance to 
the Chinese Revolution, and engrossed as he 
was in titanic and intensive work he nonethe¬ 
less always found the time to respond to all 
major events in China’s social life. 

His theoretical works on the national-colo¬ 
nial question, his advice to the Communists of 
the East and his talks with Chinese represen¬ 
tatives in the Comintern formed the basis of 
the revolutionary strategy and tactics of the 
Communist Party of China. Many of his works, 
including “Address to the Second All-Russia 
Congress of Communist Organisations of the 
Peoples of the East”, “Report of the Commis¬ 
sion on the National and the Colonial Ques¬ 
tions” presented at the Comintern’s Second 
Congress, “Better Fewer, But Better”, were 
beacons which guided the Chinese people in 
their struggle. 

Lenin’s ideas about the international solidar¬ 
ity of the toiling people and assistance of the 
proletariat in economically advanced countries 
to the colonial peoples in their fight for na¬ 
tional liberation and social emancipation mate¬ 
rialised in the Communist International which 
was founded under his guidance. Opening the 
First Congress of the Comintern on March 2, 
1919, he said: “Comrades, our gathering has 
great historical significance. It testifies to the 
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collapse of all the illusions cherished by bour¬ 
geois democrats. ... 

“The bourgeoisie are terror-stricken at the 
growing workers’ revolutionary movement. 
This is understandable if we take into account 
that the development of events since the im¬ 
perialist war inevitably favours the workers’ 
revolutionary movement, and that the world 
revolution is beginning and growing in intens¬ 
ity everywhere. 

“The people are aware of the greatness and 
significance of the struggle now going on. All 
that is needed is to find the practical form to 
enable the proletariat to establish its rule.”^ The 
Congress adopted Lenin’s theses expounding 
how the working people could bring their 
struggle to a victorious conclusion. Only by 
overthrowing the rule of the exploiters and 
establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
to ensure genuine democracy for the majori¬ 
ty of the people could the peoples achieve 
equality, national liberation and social eman¬ 
cipation, he underlined. 

At the Second Congress of the Comintern in 
1920 Lenin formulated the programme propo¬ 
sitions on the paths for the revolutionary de¬ 
velopment of the Eastern countries. Referring 
to the revolutionary experience of the former¬ 
ly colonial borderlands of tsarist Russia, he 
came to the following conclusion: “. . .with the 
aid of the proletariat of the advanced coun¬ 
tries, backward countries can go over to the 
Soviet system and, through certain stages of 


‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 455. 
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development, to communism, without having 
to pass through the capitalist stage. 

He underscored that the realisation of this 
possibility depended to a decisive degree on 
assistance to the struggling peoples on the 
part of the international proletariat, and first 
and foremost, of the proletariat which had 
taken power into its hands. “If the victorious 
revolutionary proletariat conducts systematic 
propaganda among them, and the Soviet gov¬ 
ernments come to their aid with all the means 
at their disposal—in that event it will be mis¬ 
taken to assume that the backward peoples 
must inevitably go through the capitalist stage 
of development.”^ This conclusion signi¬ 
fied a further development of the Marxist-Le- 
ninist theory of proletarian revolution. 

Besides formulating theoretical and political 
principles which in fact amounted to a pro¬ 
gramme for the Chinese Revolution, the Com¬ 
intern provided substantial organisational 
and moral assistance to disunited Marxist cir¬ 
cles and separate revolutionary groups in Chi¬ 
na. 

In view of the weakness of the working- 
class movement and inadequate political ma¬ 
turity of the Chinese proletariat, Lenin pre¬ 
dicted that at a certain historical stage the fu¬ 
ture workers’ party would find it both possi¬ 
ble and expedient to cooperate with the Kuo- 
mintang and some other bourgeois-democratic 
organisations. “.. .The Chinese proletariat 


1 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 244. 

2 Ibid. 
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will increase as the number of Shanghais in¬ 
creases,” Lenin wrote as far back as 1912. “It 
will probably form some kind of Chinese So¬ 
cial-Democratic labour party which, while crit¬ 
icising the petty-bourgeois utopias and reac¬ 
tionary views of Sun Yat-sen, will certainly 
take care to single out, defend and develop the 
revolutionary-democratic core of his political 
and agrarian programme.”^ 

In his theses to the Second Congress of the 
Comintern, Lenin also specified the conditions 
on which Communist parties could enter into 
an alliance with bourgeois-democratic organi¬ 
sations. “The Communist International must 
enter into a temporary alliance with bourgeois 
democracy in the colonial and backward coun¬ 
tries, but should not merge with it, and should 
under all circumstances uphold the indepen¬ 
dence of the proletarian movement.These 
instructions were mirrored in a resolution adopt¬ 
ed by the Executive Committee of the Com¬ 
intern on January 12, 1923, entitled “Con¬ 
cerning the Attitude of the Communist Party 
of China to the Kuomintang Party”, which was 
founded by the great revolutionary democrat 
Sun Yat-sen. 

As far back as the Second Congress of the 
Comintern Lenin pointed out that in order to 
understand and correctly pose the colonial and 
national question, it was necessary to take into 
account the fact that after the imperialist war 
relations between states were “determined by 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 169. 
^ Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 150. 
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the struggle waged by a small group of imper¬ 
ialist nations against the Soviet movement 
and the Soviet states headed by Soviet Rus¬ 
sia”.^ He noted that the bourgeoisie in the ex¬ 
ploiting and colonial countries were drawing 
together “so that very often—perhaps even in 
most cases—the bourgeoisie of the oppressed 
countries, while it does support the national 
movement, is in full accord with the imperial¬ 
ist bourgeoisie, i.e., joints forces with it 
against all revolutionary movements and 
revolutionary classes”.^ 

These conclusions were of enormous practi¬ 
cal significance for the Chinese Communists 
inasmuch as the inclination of the Chinese 
bourgeoisie towards forming an anti-Soviet al¬ 
liance with imperialism often took the form of 
organised counter-revolution inside the coun¬ 
try and efforts to instigate a war against the 
Soviet Union in foreign policy. 

On Lenin’s instructions. Communists in So¬ 
viet Russia contributed to the emergence of the 
first Marxist circles in China and then to the 
formation in 1921 of the Communist Party of 
China (CPC). As soon as it came into being 
the CPC had to tackle the task of formulating 
a flexible strategy and tactics of revolutionary 
struggle consistent with the historical condi¬ 
tions of semi-feudal, semi-colonial China. The 
CPSU considered it its internationalist duty to 
render all possible aid to the young Commu¬ 
nist Party of China both by helping it to train 


* Ibid., p. 241. 
2 Ibid., p. 242. 
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Marxist cadres and sharing with it the theoret¬ 
ical heritage and vast practical experience ac¬ 
cumulated in the course of the long struggle 
of the proletariat of Russia. 

The CPC received great theoretical help 
from the Comintern, which played a very im¬ 
portant part in formulating key problems of 
the revolutionary movement in China, includ¬ 
ing the development of the Party, the hegemo¬ 
ny of the working class, its allies, the role of 
the peasantry in China, the establishment of 
a united anti-imperialist front, the creation of 
revolutionary bases in rural areas and the or¬ 
ganisation of the Chinese Red Army. 

The Chinese Communists admitted that the 
propositions on the revolutionary struggle in 
China which were expounded in CPSU docu¬ 
ments in the 1920s and 1930s, and particular¬ 
ly in J. V. Stalin’s statements, were of inestim¬ 
able importance for the CPC. They touched 
upon the motive forces of the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion, its specific features and basic tasks at var¬ 
ious stages, enunciated the conclusion that the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution in China 
would inevitably develop into a socialist one, 
substantiated the need to resort to armed strug¬ 
gle against the counter-revolution and estab¬ 
lish a united front, and other matters. 

* «• 

After the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion the Soviet people gave the revolutionary 
forces in China all-round assistance and sup¬ 
port considering this as their sacred inter¬ 
nationalist obligation. 







As early as December 1917 the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment proposed to the Government of Chi¬ 
na that the question of Soviet-Chinese rela¬ 
tions be examined in the light of the foreign 
policy principles of the world’s first socialist 
state. The Soviet Government proposed to the 
Peking Government, which was formally re¬ 
garded as China’s national government, to 
hold talks with the view to annulling unequal 
treaties and establishing relations resting on 
principles of equality and mutual respect for 
each other’s sovereignty. It said that it re¬ 
turned to the Chinese people all that had been 
seized from them by the tsarist government ei¬ 
ther on its own or together with Japan and 
other powers. 

The workers and peasants of revolutionary 
Russia declared their fraternal solidarity with 
the working people of China. On July 25, 
1919, the RSFSR Council of People’s Com¬ 
missars headed by Lenin adopted an address 
to the Chinese people and the governments of 
South and North China which said in part: 
“We bring liberation to the peoples from the 
yoke of the foreign bayonet and from the yoke 
of foreign gold which shackled the enslaved 
peoples of the East, the Chinese people in the 
first place. We render help not only to our 
own toiling classes, but also to the Chinese 
people. . . 

From the very outset the victorious revolu¬ 
tion in Russia was closely linked with the na- 


* Soviet-Chinese Relations. 1917-1957, Collection of 
Documents, Moscow, 1959, p. 43 (in Russian). 
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tional liberation movement in China to which 
it extended all-round assistance and support. 
Some of the most outstanding pages in the his¬ 
tory of Soviet-Chinese relations were written 
in the years of the Chinese people’s heroic 
struggle against Japanese aggressors (1937- 
1945). In this period of exceptionally grave 
national trials for the Chinese people, the So¬ 
viet Union’s genuinely internationalist atti¬ 
tude to China manifested itself to the full. 
“When the Anti-Japanese War broke out in 
1937,” it was stated at the Seventh National 
Congress of the Chinese Communist Party, 
“the Soviet Union was again the first to give 
aid to our country in its struggle against the 
Japanese aggressor.”^ 

The rout of the picked Kwantung Army in 
1945 accomplished by Soviet troops with the 
support of the armed forces of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and with the participation 
of China’s national liberation forces and Ko¬ 
rean partisans, played a decisive role in defeat¬ 
ing militarist Japan and driving all Japanese 
invaders out of China and was a crucial inter¬ 
national factor of the victory of the Chinese 
Revolution. Manchuria, which was liberated 
by the Soviet troops, became a reliable military 
strategic stronghold of China’s revolutionary 
forces and a new political centre of the Chinese 
Revolution from which the Chinese Com¬ 
munists rallied the people for a resolute strug¬ 
gle against the rotten Kuomintang regime. 


* Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. Four, Lon¬ 
don, 1956, p. 302. 
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The formation of the People’s Republic of 
China in 1949 and its entry onto the socialist 
path of development inaugurated a new stage 
in Soviet-Chinese relations. The overthrow of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s reactionary regime removed 
the obstacles which hampered the Chinese peo¬ 
ple’s efforts to establish all-round cooperation 
and friendship with the Soviet people. The 
historical trends towards a close rapproche¬ 
ment of the two countries acquired a broad 
basis for development. In the person of the 
Soviet Union new China acquired a reliable 
friend and ally in the struggle to surmount her 
economic backwardness, strengthen her inter¬ 
national positions and build socialist society. 

The first decade of the existence of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China showed convincingly 
that all objective conditions were on hand for 
Soviet-Chinese relations developing in this di¬ 
rection, and that such development conformed 
to the fundamental interests of the working 
people of the USSR and China, and the peo¬ 
ples of all countries. Consistently steering the 
Leninist internationalist course towards China, 
the CPSU and the Soviet Government did 
their utmost to further and strengthen friend¬ 
ship and cooperation between the USSR and 
the PRC, the CPSU and the CPC, and the 
peoples of the two countries. 

At the end of the 1950s, however, through 
no fault of the USSR, negative tendencies ap¬ 
peared in Soviet-Chinese relations. These ten¬ 
dencies continued to spread and deepen in 
spite of all the efforts on the part of the Soviet 
Union. The People’s Republic of China be- 


2—629 
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gan to move away from the policy of friend¬ 
ship and cooperation with the USSR and other 
socialist countries and slide down to positions 
of struggling against them. It goes without 
saying that the People’s Republic of China’s 
relations with the Soviet Union not only touch 
upon the fundamental interests of the Soviet 
and Chinese peoples, but have a far-reaching 
impact on the international situation as a 
whole, and seriously influence alignment of 
class forces on the world scene. 

In order to justify its splitting course Peking 
distorts the real reasons for its hostility towards 
the USSR and other socialist countries crudely 
misrepresenting well-known facts from the 
history of Soviet-Chinese relations and piling 
up slanderous accusations against the CPSU 
and the USSR. 

Nonetheless, all attempts to repudiate the 
truth about Soviet-Chinese relations and smear 
the Leninist foreign policy of the world’s first 
socialist state are doomed to failure. The his¬ 
tory of Soviet-Chinese relations is a vivid 
chronicle of events which prove beyond all 
doubt that the policy of the CPSU and the 
Soviet Government towards China has always 
been one of strengthening the fraternal friend¬ 
ship and cooperation of the two countries, of 
providing all possible support and assistance 
to the Chinese people in their struggle for so¬ 
cialism. 

At the same time historical facts show that 
the development of Soviet-Chinese relations 
was neither simple nor straightforward. It was 
a complicated and contradictory process which 
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mirrored the struggle of two lines—the CPSU’s 
consistent line of consolidating friendship 
and cooperation between the CPSU and the 
CPC, between tbe Soviet and Chinese peoples, 
and between tbe USSR and the PRC—and the 
directly opposite line steered by nationalistic 
and anti-socialist forces in China. 

^ 

The Chinese Revolution confirms the fact 
that in the contemporary epoch the success of 
a revolutionary movement in any country, 
particularly in one with a relatively weak pro¬ 
letariat, depends to an enormous extent on the 
assistance and support which this movement 
gets from an already victorious socialism, on 
the role socialism plays in international life 
and on its place in the alignment of forces in 
I the world. Lacking such support, the success- 

I ful development of the revolution and tran- 

j sition to socialist construction are impossible. 

Viewing the Chinese Revolution from this 
standpoint it should be underlined that one of 
the basic factors of its successful development 
was the victory of the peace-loving, progres¬ 
sive forces over German fascism and Japanese 
militarism in the Second World War, a victo¬ 
ry in which the Soviet Union played the de¬ 
cisive role. 

The victorious development of the Chinese 
Revolution was not an isolated socio-political 
process based on the conception of “reliance 
on one’s own forces”, as some people now al¬ 
lege. The liberation movement in China un- 
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folded precisely in conformity with the Leni¬ 
nist teaching on revolutions in colonies and 
dependencies. The international factor proved 
to be of the greatest importance for the final 
victory of the revolution and even played a 
crucial role at some of its stages. 

Earlier we mentioned that the CPSU’s man¬ 
ifold aid to the Chinese revolutionary forces 
was a practical realisation of Lenin’s idea 
about the victorious proletariat’s assistance to 
liberation movements. The line vividly mani¬ 
fested itself in the course of China’s war with 
Japan, which took an unfavourable turn for 
the Chinese people. And if the Soviet Union 
had not entered the war in 1945 and inflicted 
a decisive defeat on Japanese militarism, it 
could have proved to be even more difficult 
and protracted for China. The victory of the 
Chinese Revolution would have also been at¬ 
tained at the cost of heavier losses. 

Chinese Communists, workers and peasants 
made good use of the fruits of the Soviet vic¬ 
tory over Japanese militarism, and of the long 
and bloody class battles in China, to further 
their cause and win it in 1949. 

The alliance of China’s revolutionary forces 
with the USSR and consequently with the 
world revolutionary movement was of crucial 
importance for the victory of the Chinese Rev¬ 
olution and the building of socialist founda¬ 
tions in China. The fraternal alliance of the 
Chinese revolutionaries and all working peo¬ 
ple with world socialism in the person of the 
USSR compensated for the relative weakness 
and disunity of China’s working class, contri- 
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buted to the consolidation of her internal rev¬ 
olutionary forces, protected them against the 
export of counter-revolution and created fa¬ 
vourable international conditions for the Chi¬ 
nese revolutionaries to fulfil their historical 
mission. 

The First Plenary Session of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference 
opened in Peking on September 21, 1949. It 
was composed of delegates from all democrat¬ 
ic parties and groups, people’s organisations, 
the People’s Liberation Army (PLA), all re¬ 
gions and nationalities and the overseas Chi¬ 
nese. On September 30, the Session published 
a declaration announcing the formation of the 
People’s Republic of China and the Central 
People’s Government of the PRC. The Decla¬ 
ration said in part: “It [the Central People’s 
Government— Ed.] will unite with all peace- 
loving and freedom-loving countries, nations 
and peoples, first of all with the Soviet Union 
and the New Democratic countries, and will 
ally itself with them to oppose imperialist plots 
for provoking war, and will work for a last¬ 
ing world peace.’’^ 

Acting in behalf of the Central People’s Gov¬ 
ernment, PRC Foreign Minister Chou En-lai 
on October 1, 1949, forwarded to the Soviet 
Government, through the Soviet Consul General 
in Peking S. L. Tikhvinsky, the Declaration 
of the First Plenary Session of the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference 

^ The Common Programme and Other Documents 
of the First Plenary Session of the Chinese People’s 
Political Consultative Conference, Peking, 1952, p. 47. 
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with a covering letter which said: “The estab¬ 
lishment of normal diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the People’s Republic of China and var¬ 
ious states of the world is in my opinion a 
necessity.” 

On the next day, October 2, 1949, USSR 
Deputy Foreign Minister A. A. Gromyko sent 
a reply to PRC Foreign Minister Chou En-lai 
saying: “Motivated by its invariable desire to 
maintain friendly relations with the Chinese 
people and confident that the Central People’s 
Government expresses the will of the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Chinese people, 
the Soviet Government informs you of its 
decision to establish diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Union and the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China and exchange am¬ 
bassadors.”^ 

The Soviet Union was the first country to 
recognise the people’s government of the PRC 
and establish diplomatic relations with it. 
“The Central People’s Government of China,” 
stated a cable from Chou En-lai, “expresses its 
profound gratitude to the Soviet Government 
for the fact that the USSR was the first state 
to establish diplomatic relations with the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China.”^ 

The victory of the revolution in China in 
1949 confirmed Lenin’s tenet that the “revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the peoples of the East 
can ... develop effectively, can reach a success¬ 
ful issue, only in direct association with the 

‘ Soviel-Chinese Relations. 1917-1957, pp. 2i4, 21,5 
(in Russian). 

^ Ibid., p. 215, 
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revolutionary struggle of our Soviet Republic 
against international imperialism”.^ 

The Chinese Revolution took place in compli¬ 
cated and difficult conditions, and Marxist in¬ 
ternationalist forces in the CPC and especially 
on the international scene steadfastly contribut¬ 
ed to its development and ultimate victory. The 
huge losses which the Chinese people sustained 
during the revolution, in particular because of 
the voluntaristic actions by the nationalists in 
the CPC leadership, were offset by the heroic 
struggle of the Chinese Communists and 
support from the Soviet Union and the world 
working class. The historical facts show that 
in the case of the petty-bourgeois part of the 
CPC leadership the international communist 
movement has had to deal with people who 
deliberately distort the Marxist-Leninist teach- 

ing- 

In this connection one might ask: why then 
did the international communist movement 
maintain contacts with the CPC leadership and 
extensively support it? 

The CPSU and the Soviet Union, the social¬ 
ist states and the international communist mo¬ 
vement decisevely supported the Chinese peo¬ 
ple, who had accomplished a revolution and 
waged a dedicated struggle for national libera¬ 
tion and social emancipation, the CPC which 
guided this struggle and the People’s Republic 
of China, which joined the socialist community 
and embarked on the socialist path. The anti- 
Marxist activity of the Chinese nationalists 
could not overshadow the history of the heroic 


* V. I. Lenin. Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 151. 
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struggle for socialism carried on by the Chinese 
Communists and all working people. Further¬ 
more, there is absolutely no reason to believe 
that the last word in this struggle has already 
been said. 

Needless to say, the world communist move¬ 
ment in the person of the Comintern and the 
CPSU were always disturbed by the special 
view of the CPC leadership. Yet Marxists- 
Leninists believed that the development of the 
revolutionary process in China and the con¬ 
tinuous theoretical and practical support for 
the CPC by the international communist move¬ 
ment and the CPSU would enable the healthy 
forces in the CPC to strengthen their positions. 

The Soviet Union’s consistent assistance to 
the Chinese Revolution and its great role in 
helping the country to get rid of the imperialist 
yoke enormously enhanced socialism’s prestige 
in China. This prestige became even higher 
when the CPC leadership, lacking as it did the 
necessary experience of working in conditions 
of peace and of managing the national economy 
and the country as a whole, had to rely on the 
Soviet Union and other fraternal countries. It 
was impossible to rehabilitate and develop the 
economy and make progress in culture without 
extensive foreign economic, technical, cultural 
and other assistance which, in view of the im¬ 
perialist blockade, the PRC could only receive 
from the USSR and other members of the social¬ 
ist community. Therefore, the proponents of 
the petty-bourgeois, nationalist trend in the 
CPC were compelled to keep in the background 
and to suppress or hide their anti-socialist am- 





bitions for the time being. After the victory of 
the revolution the course of building socialism 
and consolidating internationalist links with the 
socialist countries and Marxist-Leninist parties 
triumphed in China. This confirmed the correct¬ 
ness of the line steered by the CPSU and the 
international communist movement towards the 
CPC and China. 

Nevertheless, the struggle inside the CPC 
continued. While the Party’s Marxist, interna¬ 
tionalist wing adhered to the Leninist theory of 
socialist revolution and relied on the experience 
of world socialism and cooperation with the 
fraternal countries, the USSR in the first place, 
petty-bourgeois, nationalist elements gave prior¬ 
ity to nationalist, Great-Han aims in an effort 
to return to China the “greatness of her distant 
past”, when Chinese emperors regarded her as 
the centre of the universe. 

Soviet support and assistance always played 
an important role in the national liberation and 
revolutionary struggle of the Chinese work¬ 
ing people at all stages of China’s histor¬ 
ical development in modern times. When¬ 
ever Soviet-Chinese relations became clos¬ 
er, revolutionary forces in China strength¬ 
ened their positions, the progressive move¬ 
ment received an additional impetus and 
the reaction had to go on the defensive. And, 
conversely, a deterioration in China’s relations 
with the USSR had an extremely negative im¬ 
pact on her internal political climate, dam¬ 
pened the revolutionary spirit, facilitated the 
growth of nationalist tendencies and opened the 
door to concessions and deals with imperialism. 
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The departure of the CPC leadership from 
the general line of the world revolutionary 
movement in the 1960s was a fresh reminder 
of the danger presented by petty-bourgeois 
ideology and nationalism. Today, when the 
world socialist system is turning into a deci¬ 
sive factor of social development, special atten¬ 
tion should be paid to Lenin’s words to the ef¬ 
fect that the urgency of the struggle against the 
most deep-rooted petty-bourgeois national pre¬ 
judices “looms ever larger with the mounting 
exigency of the task of converting the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat from a national dictator¬ 
ship (i.e., existing in a single country and inca¬ 
pable of determining world politics) into an in¬ 
ternational one (i.e., a dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat involving at least several advanced coun¬ 
tries, and capable of exercising a decisive in¬ 
fluence upon world politics as a whole) 

The imperialist camp is frankly pleased with 
the aggravation of Soviet-Chinese relations. 
The ideologists of anti-communism contend that 
such a course of events is natural and logical, 
and that a reversal to the former relations of 
friendship and cooperation between the USSR 
and the PRC is out of the question inasmuch as 
the crux of the matter is allegedly the insur¬ 
mountable contradiction between the national 
interests of the two countries. The Peking pro¬ 
paganda has also embraced this provocative 
thesis and preaches hatred and hostility towards 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 148. 
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the Soviet Union, brainwashing the Chinese 
people into believing that they are actually 
being threatened “from the north”. 

In reality, however, there are not and cannot 
be any objective reasons for alienation between 
the peoples of the two great neighbouring coun¬ 
tries, let alone for confrontation between them. 
On the contrary, there are all necessary precon¬ 
ditions for Soviet-Chinese friendship and 
cooperation stemming from the requirements 
of the successful development of both the 
USSR and the PRC and the world revolution¬ 
ary process. 

Thanks to the CPSU’s unremitting efforts the 
Soviet people are imbued with a spirit of friend¬ 
ship and profound respect for the Chinese peo¬ 
ple, their history and culture and the heroic ex¬ 
ploits of the Chinese masses in the struggle for 
liberation from foreign oppressors and the rev¬ 
olutionary transformation of their country. 
The Soviet Union consistently upholds the Chi¬ 
nese people’s interests on the international are¬ 
na, resolutely rebuffs all imperialist attempts to 
bring about a deterioration in the relations be¬ 
tween the USSR and China. 

The CPSU combines its friendly policy to¬ 
wards China with a resolute struggle against the 
anti-Leninist, anti-popular substance of the po¬ 
litical and ideological course of the present lead¬ 
ers of the CPC and their divisive, anti-Soviet 
activities. The CPSU Central Committee con¬ 
sistently upholds the principles of Marxism-Le¬ 
ninism, and does everything it can to further 
the unity of the world revolutionary movement 
and safeguard the interests of the socialist com- 
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munity. This position is part of the general effort 
of other Marxist-Leninist parties, of the en¬ 
tire world communist movement in the struggle 
for the Communist Party of China, for socialist 
China and for the bright future of the Chinese 
people. 

Genuine revolutionaries throughout the 
world, including China, approve the Soviet 
Union’s just stand. Chinese Communists-inter- 
nationalists have always underlined that unity 
with the CPSU, the Soviet Union and the world 
communist movement was most important for 
the victory of the Chinese Revolution and the 
country’s advance towards socialism. 

The aims and substance of the Soviet Union’s 
principled and consistent policy towards China 
were once again clearly outlined in the deci¬ 
sions of the 25th CPSU Congress. 

The 25th CPSU Congress fully approved and 
confirmed the principled course and concrete 
steps of the CPSU Central Committee and 
the Soviet Government in Soviet-Chinese 
relations. 


* -ic * 

Marxists-Leninists have always been pro¬ 
foundly committed to their teaching. The classics 
of Marxism-Leninism set an example of an un¬ 
compromising, principled struggle for the pu¬ 
rity of the theory of scientific socialism and 
unwavering adherence to Party principles in 
approaching the most varied phenomena occa¬ 
sioned by diverse changes in the political sit¬ 
uation. 

The CPSU and its Central Committee wage 
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a sharp and relentless struggle against any dis¬ 
tortions of the Marxist-Leninist teaching, of the 
theory of scientific socialism wherever they may 
appear and whatever forms they may assume. 

Conscious of its responsibility to the world 
revolutionary movement, the CPSU together 
with other Marxist-Leninist parties launched a 
consistent struggle against Maoism, an antipode 
and enemy of scientific socialism. It was by no 
means an easy matter to expose to world public 
opinion the ideological fallaciousness of the the¬ 
ory and practice of the petty-bourgeois theories 
of the CPC leadership and their utter incom¬ 
patibility with Marxism-Leninism. 

Today the Chinese problem is not confined 
to the sphere of Soviet-Chinese relations alone. 
It has become something of a watershed be¬ 
tween genuine Marxists-Leninists and op¬ 
portunists. Hence it is most important that 
Marxist-Leninist parties and all Communists 
should wage a principled fight against Maoist 
theory and practice, for the purity of Marxism. 

This fight is genuinely internationalist. A 
Communist who consistently upholds Marxist- 
Leninist principles and the concerted line of 
the world communist movement at the same 
time fights for a genuinely socialist China, for 
a genuinely Communist Party of China. The 
word anti-Maoists (not anti-Chinese) is syno¬ 
nymous with China’s true friends. 

Opportunists, revisionists and anti-commun¬ 
ists strive to create a false image of what 
they call a “perfect model of Chinese social¬ 
ism” and try hard to romanticise and 

improve it. 
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The Chinese opportunists declared an 
all-out political war against the CPSU 
and other Marxist-Leninist parties. Neverthe¬ 
less, there are “well-wishers”, conscious or blind 
muddleheads abroad who vent the thought that 
the anti-Sovietism of the Peking leadership is a 
chance phenomenon which arose mainly after 
the 20th CPSU Congress when someone had 
“affronted” the CPC leadership. All that has to 
be done, they claim, is to decry these “affronts”, 
admit “guilt” and “begin everything from a 
clean sheet”—and Peking will reciprocate and 
all differences will be removed. 

Documents and facts, however, prove the op¬ 
posite. The CPC leadership demands com¬ 
plete ideological and political capitulation 
on the part of the Soviet Union, the CPSU and 
other Marxist-Leninist parties, and a radical 
revision of their domestic and foreign policies. 
It is not a question of the position of the CPSU 
and other Marxist-Leninist parties, but of the 
political course pursued by Peking. That is 
why it is important to unmask the falsifiers and 
bunglers in matters concerning the history of 
the Chinese Revolution, Soviet-Chinese rela¬ 
tions and the CPC leadership’s divergences 
with the world communist movement. 

^ ^ a- 

The correlation of the general laws of social¬ 
ist construction and the specific features of each 
country which is building socialism, is a matter 
of fundamental importance in the ideological 
struggle waged by Marxists-Leninists at the 
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contemporary stage. A shift in priorities in this 
important matter inevitably leads to serious 
deviations from the theory of scientific social¬ 
ism, opportunist errors and misinterpretation 
of the Marxist-Leninist teaching and has an 
adverse impact on socialist construction, China 
offers convincing proof of this. 

For a long time nobody ventured in China 
openly to oppose the general theory of scientific 
communism. At the same time they magnified 
China’s specific features as a pretext for 
substituting “sinicised Marxism” for the Marx¬ 
ist-Leninist teaching. As far back as the 1940s 
and 1950s the Maoists preached that the 
“thought” of Mao Tse-tung was a combination 
of the general truth of Marxism-Leninism and 
the practice of the Chinese Revolution, or ap¬ 
plication of Marxism in the specific conditions 
obtaining in China. Gradually, however, there 
was an increasing shift in emphasis in the 
direction of the nationalist interpretation of 
these formulas, so that eventually the Chinese 
leadership adopted an ideological-political 
platform which is incompatible with Leninism, 
and designed to promote a struggle against the 
socialist countries, split the international com¬ 
munist and the entire anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment and present the “thought” of Mao Tse- 
tung as the “pinnacle of Marxism-Leninism”. 

Lenin had every respect for the national fea¬ 
tures of the individual detachments of the world 
revolutionary movement, which were fighting in 
dissimilar conditions. He opposed the removal 
of varieties in the common international tactics 
of the communist movement so long as there 
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were national and state distinctions between 
peoples and countries. But he insisted on the 
application of “the fundamental principles of 
communism (Soviet power and the dictatorship 
of the proletariat), which will correctly modify 
these principles in certain particulars, correctly 
adapt and apply them to national and national- 
state distinctions”.^ Thus Lenin stressed that it 
was possible only to modify the fundamental 
principles and only in certain particulars. There 
is not even a hint at the possibility of other 
roads to socialism, at the possibility of a variety 
of its models, which is being preached by mod- ' 
ern revisionists to offset the Marxist thesis of 
a single scientific socialism. 

In his work “Left-wing" Communism—an 
Infantile Disorder Lenin noted that he wrote it 
when Soviet Russia had already accumulated 
“quite considerable international experience, 
which shows very definitely that certain funda¬ 
mental features of our revolution have a signifi¬ 
cance that is not local, or peculiarly national, 
or Russian alone, but international”,^ and that 
“on certain very important questions of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, all countries will inevitably 
have to do what Russia has done”.^ 

Examining the reasons for the successful de¬ 
velopment of the October Revolution, Lenin 
wrote that one of them was the fact that Bol¬ 
shevism arose on the most reliable base—Marx¬ 
ist theory—and that having emerged on this 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 92. 
^ Ibid., p. 21. 

® Ibid., p. 31. 
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granite theoretical foundation it “went through 
fifteen years of practical history (1903-1917) 
unequalled anywhere in the world in its wealth 
of experience.... In no other country has there 
been concentrated, in so brief a period, such a 
wealth of forms, shades, and methods of strug¬ 
gle of all classes of modern society, a struggle 
which ... matured with exceptional rapidity, 
and assimilated most eagerly and successfully 
the appropriate ‘last word’ of American and 
European political experience”.^ This thought 
was strikingly confirmed during the February 
Revolution of 1917 when within a few days 
Russia turned into a democratic bourgeois re¬ 
public and eight months later accomplished a 
proletarian revolution and established a Soviet 
state, survived foreign intervention and the 
Civil War and embarked on the construction of 
the world’s first socialist society. 

As a result, the vast experience of the strug¬ 
gle of all contemporary classes in all its forms 
and shades was, in a manner of speaking, com¬ 
pressed into a very brief historical period. This 
experience is analysed and generalised in Le¬ 
nin’s works, which are an indispensable source 
of knowledge of the laws of contemporary so¬ 
cial development. 

Deviations from scientific socialism and 
the widely advertised postulate about the 
“primacy of the specific over the general laws” 
and other “theories” of modern opportunism 
have a detrimental impact not only on the pu¬ 
rity of the Marxist-Leninist teaching but also 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 31, p. 26. 
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on the world-historic experience of the revolu¬ 
tion and the building of socialism in the USSR 
and other fraternal countries. This is the touch¬ 
stone which exposes the real intentions of 
those who attack Marxism-Leninism behind a 
smoke screen of phrases like “creative develop¬ 
ment of Marxism-Leninism", “account of 
national specific features”, “the legitimacy of 
different models of socialism” and so forth. 

Imperialist propaganda, anti-communists and 
also opportunists, revisionists and emigrant flot¬ 
sam of all hues are forming a united front to 
wage an ideological and political struggle 
against Marxism-Leninism, using the Chinese 
question to this end. Lauding the policy of the 
Chinese nationalists, they vilify the socialist 
countries and endeavour to oppose them with a 
new, “ideal” drawn from the formulae of the 
CPC leaders. It should be noted that Peking 
not only actively capitalises on this tendency 
but promotes its development in every way, 
by shelving the most odious Maoist postulates 
and shrouding its activity with new, outward¬ 
ly attractive slogans. 

Revisionists, renegades and opportunists of 
all brands are striving to firmly establish a 
“Chinese model of socialism” as an alternative 
to socialism’s international experience, to 
scientific socialism. 

Hard-line anti-communists as well as re¬ 
visionists are making a vogue out of the petty- 
bourgeois theories of the Peking leaders, and 
there is nothing surprising in this for the 
embellishment of the doctrines and political 
processes taking place in the PRC help so- 
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cialism’s enemies to discredit scientific socialism. 
It is not by chance that in their efforts to under¬ 
mine the unity of the world communist move¬ 
ment the anti-communists justify Maoism, 
advocate pluralism, “national forms of com¬ 
munism”, and diverse “models” of socialism. 

Having devoted decades to heaping malicious 
slander on socialism, anti-communist propagan¬ 
da has now suddenly began to pose as a well- 
wisher of the “Chinese model of socialism” and 
laud the “cultural revolution”, for the alleged 
reason that it is designed “to avert the restora¬ 
tion of capitalism”. 

Everything, however, falls into place after 
a careful scrutiny of the reasons motivating the 
anti-communists to acclaim the “cultural revolu¬ 
tion”, and, particularly, the latest stage in the 
development of the situation in the PRC, which 
is characterised by a shift to the right. Anti¬ 
communists sing the praises of these processes 
above all for the following three “achieve¬ 
ments”; “they have enabled” Mao Tse-tung “to 
overcome the resistance of those favouring the 
development of relations with Moscow”, “to get 
rid of the influence of the Soviet model of so¬ 
cialist construction”, and “to embark on a pol¬ 
icy of broad contacts with the West”.^ 

Appraisal of the “cultural revolution”, 
the current phase of development in the PRC, 
and of Peking’s “historical” falsifications, is 
turning into an issue of a most acute political 
struggle both in China and on the international 
scene. 

^ See; Voprosy istorii No. 11, 1973, p. 83 (in Rus¬ 
sian). 
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An important role in the current ideological 
struggle is played by the struggle between the 
two lines in the CPC. It has developed into an 
issue of urgent political significance and 
turned into an arena of a sharp struggle 
in China and elsewhere. 

For many years Maoism has been endeavour¬ 
ing to assert itself as an independent political 
doctrine “most fully reflecting the demand of 
our time”. The ideas of Mao Tse-tung, assert 
their champions in China and abroad, are 
“Marxism-Leninism of the contemporary 
epoch”. In order to justify claims of this sort, 
Peking spreads false versions of the inner- 
Party struggle in the CPC, proclaiming a 
“tenfold struggle in the history of the CPC”, 
as a “version” of the “struggle between the 
two lines’’.^ 

Firstly, this ideological diversion is designed 
to portray Mao Tse-tung as the one and only 
representative and consistent protagonist of the 
Marxist-Leninist line in the CPC, and to 
brand all the other leaders as “enemies” and 
“opportunists”. Secondly, the nationalist part 
of the CPC leadership wants to slur over 
the actual essence of the struggle between 
the two lines (Marxist and social-chauvinist) 


* See; V. I. Glunin, “Struggle Between the Two 
Lines in the CPC”, APN Bulletin China Today Nos. 
18, 19, 1974 (in Russian); V. I. Glunin, “On the Strug¬ 
gle Between the Proletarian and the Petty-Bour¬ 
geois Lines in the CPC”, Far Eastern Affairs No. 2, 
1974. 
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and camouflage nationalistic trends and devia¬ 
tions in the CPC. Thirdly, and most important¬ 
ly, the false conception of the struggle be¬ 
tween the two lines, the “tenfold struggle”, 
which was reaffirmed at the Tenth CPC Con¬ 
gress, is spearheaded against the international¬ 
ist forces in the Party and against the Comin¬ 
tern, the CPSU and the world communist move¬ 
ment. 

Thus, the CPC leadership has opened a new 
front of struggle against Marxist-Leninist ideas 
and their proponents, this time in the historio¬ 
graphic field, so that it has become even more 
urgent for Soviet Sinology and progressive 
Sinology in other countries to tear the mask off 
these falsifications. 

If we take Manchuria (Northeast China) in 
the period between 1945 and 1949 we shall 
come across numerous instances of falsifi¬ 
cation of the actual nature of the struggle be¬ 
tween the two lines. Internationalist trends in 
the activity of the Party organisation of Man¬ 
churia and some of its leaders (Kao Kang and 
others) have always been a source of irritation 
for the nationalists in the CPC Central Commit¬ 
tee. 

The Maoists’ hostility towards the Manchu¬ 
rian revolutionary base, towards its Party and 
military cadres became even more intense be¬ 
cause of the base’s real weight at the conclud¬ 
ing phase of the Chinese Revolution and the de¬ 
cisive contribution to its ultimate victory. It was 
not by accident therefore that the victim of the 
first reprisal, the “first struggle”, was Kao 
Kang, one of the leaders of the Northeast Bu- 
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reau of the CC CPC, a veteran of the Party and 
the revolution. In December 1953, Kao Kang 
was removed from his leading post, and in 
February 1954 the Fourth Plenary Meeting of 
the CC CPC branded him “enemy agent”. He 
perished in prison in the beginning of 1955. 

The physical and moral terror unleashed 
against Manchurian cadres enabled Mao 
Tse-tung to construct arbitrary versions of 
the development of the situation in the period 
from 1945 to 1949 in Manchuria, advance his 
own interpretation of the “struggle between the 
two lines”, give a false idea of the relations 
between the CPC and the CPSU, and distort 
the Soviet Union’s role at the decisive stage 
of the Chinese Revolution. 

These circumstances confirm the topical polit¬ 
ical and scientific significance of examining the 
role played by the Manchurian revolutionary 
base between 1945 and 1949 and the Soviet 
Union’s assistance in strengthening it. 


Another area of struggle in the Chinese 
question is the so-called problem of the pos¬ 
sibility of implementing the ideas of scientific 
socialism in China. 

Revisionists of all shades and hues (Garau- 
dy and others) strive to prove that the ideas of 
socialism had been “imposed on China from 
without”, that “the Soviet model of socialism 
is unnatural, unsuitable” for the Chinese social 
structure, etc. Incidentally, the proponents of 
such “theories” also want to defame the expe¬ 
rience of Soviet-Chinese cooperation in Man- 
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churia, to “prove” the “anomalous nature” of 
the Manchurian experiment. The authors of 
diverse anti-Marxist conceptions make an ally 
out of the “theory” about the “impossibility” 
of building socialism in China in the foresee¬ 
able future, and the constant emphasis of the 
Peking leaders on the specifics of Chinese con¬ 
ditions, on “sinicised Marxism”, etc. 

But there is nothing international and 
Chinese opportunism can possibly do to raise 
the departure from socialism to the rank 
of a natural law. China and the development of 
her revolution were no less influenced by the 
general laws of revolutionary theory and prac¬ 
tice than were all other countries. The Chinese 
Revolution developed exactly according to Le¬ 
nin’s teaching on national liberation movements 
in colonies and dependencies, to his theory 
about the possibility of backward countries 
moving into socialism (with the support of the 
international proletariat) bypassing capitalism. 

That China, and not any other large Asian 
country, took the socialist road was an historical 
necessity, a natural development. China present¬ 
ed a most complicated knot of internal and ex¬ 
ternal contradictions; she was not a colony in 
the strict sense of the word but a country which 
had formal political independence; internation¬ 
al imperialism had firmly linked its destiny 
with Chinese reaction and thus strengthened the 
anti-imperialist character of the revolution. 
The Chinese working people had such a formi¬ 
dable ally as the international working class 
and its offspring, the Soviet Union, in the first 
place. 
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It was a foregone conclusion, therefore, that 
the Chinese Revolution would develop only 
along the socialist road. As a matter of fact, 
this was proved historically, e.g., in Manchuria 
in the period between 1945 and 1949, and in 
the first decade of the existence of the People’s 
Republic of China. Hence, the stir the revision¬ 
ists have raised over the “Chinese model” and 
national “specifics” cannot disprove historical 
experience. And were it not for the Mao 
group’s rejection of the time-tested alliance 
with the international communist movement, in 
the first place with the USSR, the revisionists 
would have absolutely no cause to question the 
applicability of Marxist-Leninist teaching to 
China. Sooner or later, however, everything 
will fall into place. The course of history is 
irreversible and nobody can alter it. 

It is precisely Manchurian experience which 
offers interesting data for examining all these 
questions. It overturns the Maoist tenets about 
the impossibility of building socialism in China 
in a relatively short period of time and also 
Garaudy’s invention that socialism was “ex¬ 
ported to China”. 

In the 1940s a situation took shape in Man¬ 
churia which simply did not fit into Mao’s theo¬ 
ry of a “new democracy” envisaging a long de¬ 
lay in the building of socialism in China. 

When Manchuria was liberated in 1945 it 
had a highly concentrated industry and ad¬ 
vanced agriculture (about 60 per cent of China’s 
heavy industry was located there). During their 
rule the Japanese had practically wiped out the 
Chinese national bourgeoisie. When the Soviet 
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Army entered Manchuria it turned over this 
fairly well-developed base to the people’s dem¬ 
ocratic authorities. An impressive public sec¬ 
tor, China’s first, appeared in Manchuria (even 
prior to 1949). In this region the first material 
foundations for socialism were built, so that ob¬ 
jective conditions were established for the cre¬ 
ation of state (socialist) ownership. 

The facts show that the efforts of the Maoists 
and pro-Maoists to “prove” that the general 
laws of scientific socialism do not apply to Chi¬ 
na are absolutely unfounded. 

Once again we should like to note that the 
revolutionary base in Manchuria, which the Chi¬ 
nese Communists created with the assistance of 
the Soviet Union and its army, played a very 
important role in the Chinese people’s final vic¬ 
tory in 1949. 

It was a springboard from which the reorga¬ 
nised, trained and re-equipped People’s Revo¬ 
lutionary Army led by the CPC expelled the 
Kuomintang reactionaries from China. 

If we take a look at Manchuria’s distant past 
we shall see that this long-suffering land wit¬ 
nessed many wars and was heavily sprinkled 
with the blood of Chinese patriots and their 
allies in the liberation struggle. Manchuria 
made a great contribution to the general 
revolutionary struggle of the Chinese people, 
and the development and consolidation of the 
great friendship between the Soviet and Chi¬ 
nese peoples. 

Thus far, this important period in the histo¬ 
ry of the Chinese Revolution and Soviet-Chi- 
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nese relations has not been illuminated to the 
full. 

The Manchurian revolutionary base played 
an outstanding role at the final stage of the 
Chinese people’s revolutionary struggle. It is 
all the more necessary to prove and confirm this 
fact not only in order to re-establish the histor¬ 
ical truth but also to disprove the numerous 
false conceptions which seek to belittle the 
significance of the international factor in the 
victory of the Chinese Revolution in general, 
and the role played by the USSR in the 
liberation and consolidation of Manchuria, in 
particular. 

The example of the Manchurian revolutionary 
base and its development with Soviet assistance 
offers striking evidence of the Soviet Union’s 
genuine internationalism, its inestimable and 
selfless aid to the Chinese Revolution, some¬ 
thing which some people in Peking are shame¬ 
lessly trying to erase from the memory of the 
Chinese people. 

The political, economic and military strength¬ 
ening of this base, which was effected with 
Soviet assistance in a complicated international 
situation and in the course of a tense diplomatic 
struggle, is additional proof that the CPSU and 
the Soviet people faithfully discharged their 
class, internationalist duty. 

Due to specific reasons it is still quite diffi¬ 
cult to examine this subject in every detail. Re¬ 
grettably, many facts and testimonies of the pe¬ 
riod from 1945 to 1949 have not been fully in¬ 
vestigated, although the available materials 
completely repudiate the numerous falsifica- 
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tions of this important matter. The significance 
of the Manchurian revolutionary base and 
Soviet assistance in strengthening it is a major 
issue in the struggle against Maoist and bour¬ 
geois historiography and their efforts to garble 
the historical truth. 

The period 1945-1949 in the development of 
the Chinese Revolution was a responsible stage 
in the liberation struggle of the Chinese people 
also from the military viewpoint. Three major 
battles of the 1940s—Liaocheng, Peking and 
Huaihai—played a decisive role in the final 
victory of the revolution in China. And the fact 
that the Manchurian group of the people’s 
revolutionary forces won two of them is yet 
another confirmation of the crucial importance 
of the revolutionary base in Manchuria. 

The situation in China in 1945 and 1946 
differed in many respects from the conditions 
under which the Chinese Red Army operated in 
the early 1930s. 

At the time the Liberated Areas lay deep in 
China, thousands of kilometres from the Soviet 
Union. But the main thing was the absence of 
a direct revolutionary situation in the whole of 
China, and that the Chinese Communists waged 
their struggle when the revolutionary wave 
was receding. In fact the Chinese Red Army 
operated in political isolation from the prole¬ 
tarian centres. 

Likewise unfavourable was the international 
situation as fascism and reaction continued their 
offensive; the reactionary forces in China 
placed themselves at the service of Japanese 
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imperialists, who launched a large-scale inva¬ 
sion of the country in 1931. 

In the mid-1940s the people’s armies fought in 
totally different conditions. The United States, 
which had put in the maximum effort to save 
the Kuomintang regime, nevertheless did not 
venture to resort to open armed intervention in 
view of the prevailing international situation. 
Even more significantly, the People’s Lib¬ 
eration Army relied on a dependable home 
front and a powerful supply base in Manchuria 
which directly bordered on the Soviet Union. 
Fettering as it did imperialism’s aggressive for¬ 
ces, the general international situation was also 
highly favourable for the development of the 
Chinese Revolution. 


* * » 

By analysing the nature of Soviet-Chinese re¬ 
lations between 1945 and 1949, it is possible to 
trace the evolution of the political course of 
Mao Tse-tung and his associates. Characteris¬ 
tically enough, the nationalist part of the CPC 
leadership displayed a penchant for petty- 
bourgeois conceptions about the Chinese 
Revolution, leaping from one extreme to 
another, even in the early stages of the revo¬ 
lution. 

Between 1945 and 1947 the CPSU and the 
international communist movement strongly 
advised the CPC leadership to accumulate 
strength and create in the course of a diplomat¬ 
ic and political struggle the necessary condi¬ 
tions for equipping and adequately preparing 
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the forces of the national liberation movement 
for the forthcoming offensive. But it was pre¬ 
cisely in this period that Mao Tse-tung dis¬ 
played “revolutionary impatience” and 
"spoiled for a light”. 

Then he fell into defeatist moods engendered 
by a fear of the Kuomintang troops which had 
seized Yenan (the centre of the Special Region 
of the CPC) in 1947 and forced him to run for 
safety to China’s northern regions. On the 
eve of the decisive battle Yenan ceased to 
be the headquarters of the CPC and its 
armed forces. This role devolved on Manchuria, 
which became the main base of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

Later, on the eve of the ultimate victory in 
1949, Mao Tse-tung betrayed a lack of confi¬ 
dence in the strength of the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion, which acted in alliance with the USSR, 
the world’s first socialist state. Even at the 
final stage of the struggle, when the revolution¬ 
ary army was successfully advancing to the 
south, he believed that the revolution 
would take at least another two years to 
win, and showed his incompetence in for¬ 
mulating practical problems in the event of 
the establishment of people’s rule throughout 
China. 

Mao Tse-tung’s foreign policy conceptions at 
the time were also quite original. At the end 
of the 1940s, for instance, he expressed the 
idea that it would have been better if China 
had no diplomatic relations either with the So¬ 
viet Union or the United States. In that period 
he also laid claim to bringing the national lib- 
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eratlon movement in the whole of Asia, and 
above all in Southeast Asia, under China’s con¬ 
trol. 

Thanks to the firm policy pursued by the 
USSR and the CPSU which was supported by 
other Marxist-Leninist parties and the Chinese 
internationalists, the country’s revolutionary 
forces managed to gain in strength and establish 
an important military and strategic spring¬ 
board, particularly in Manchuria. 


* 


Assessing the significance of this period in the 
revolutionary struggle of the Chinese people we 
should not overlook the following basic aspects 
of the problem under discussion. 

First. The international factor: the Soviet 
Union’s contribution to the development of the 
Chinese Revolution played a determinative role 
at the concluding phase of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple’s liberation struggle. This factor manifested 
itself most forcefully in the direct political, eco¬ 
nomic and military assistance which was made 
available to the revolutionary forces in Man¬ 
churia. 

Second. The Manchurian revolutionary base 
became a reliable bastion of the Chinese libera¬ 
tion movement at the decisive stage of its de¬ 
velopment. The strengthening of its armed forces 
and industrial potential, achieved with So¬ 
viet assistance, and the broadening of its social 
base made it possible to bring about a radical 
turning point in the Chinese Revolution. Other- 
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wise the 1949 victory would have been attained 
at a heavier price. 

‘Third. The Soviet Union adopted the only 
correct stand in the difficult diplomatic and 
armed struggle in the period from 1945 to 1949. 
At the initial stage the CPC leadership was 
advised to accumulate strength for a decisive 
assault, undertake political and diplomatic 
efforts advantageous to the revolution, and then, 
after painstaking preparations, to open an 
offensive against US-Kuomintang forces and 
consolidate the success of the liberation struggle. 

The nationalist part of the CPC leadership, 
on the contrary, displayed petty-bourgeois 
impatience in the years 1945 to 1947, i.e., in 
the period when they had to concentrate on 
accumulating forces, and in 1948 and 1949 
they grew passive and sowed mistrust in an 
early victory of the Chinese Revolution. 

Fourth. Despite the falsification and crude 
distortion of the actual course of the revolution¬ 
ary struggle in China between 1945 and 1949, it 
is an historical truth that thanks to the correct 
recommendations of the CPSU and the Soviet 
Union’s enormous practical assistance to the 
Chinese Revolution, and also as a result of the 
efforts of the Chinese people themselves, the 
country’s revolutionary forces stood up to the 
severe trials in 1945-1947 when the Kuomin- 
tang, vigorously supported by US imperialism, 
scored temporary gains, and then they launched 
an offensive against the Kuomintang regime 
from the Manchurian revolutionary base, 
their military, political and economic spring¬ 
board. 
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All these distinctive features of the conclud¬ 
ing stage of the Chinese people’s struggle con¬ 
firmed Lenin’s prediction that the Chinese 
liberation movement would be organical¬ 
ly linked with the world’s first socialist 
country, and the world revolutionary process 
as a whole, a part of which was the Chinese 
Revolution. 

3- H- » 

Though the role of the Manchurian revolu¬ 
tionary base in the revolutionary struggle of the 
Chinese people and Soviet assistance to this 
struggle is a theme requiring a great deal of 
additional study, some important monographs 
and publications are available on this question. 

In the first place there are documents and 
memoirs dealing with the Soviet Army’s mili¬ 
tary operations in Manchuria in 1945. Various 
aspects of the subject examined in this book 
have been analysed in works and articles by 
G. V. Astafyev, Y. Y. Bogush, V. I. Glunin, 
L. P. Delyusin, A. M. Dubinsky, M. S. Kapitsa, 
V. P. Nikhamin, V. K. Popov, B. G. Sapozhni- 
kov, M. I. Sladkovsky, S. L. Tikhvinsky, N. T. 
Fedorenko and other Soviet scholars. 

Valuable Information about the Manchurian 
revolutionary base is to be found in memoirs 
by P. P. Vladimirov {Special Region of China. 
1942-1945) and prominent Soviet military com¬ 
manders who participated in the events of those 
years. I have also drawn on archival docu¬ 
ments, foreign literature, including Chinese, 
and other sources. At the same time it should 
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be mentioned that due to a number of reasons, 
including objective, an analysis of this impor¬ 
tant period in the development of the Chinese 
Revolution and Soviet-Chinese relations 
presented in some works is somewhat one¬ 
sided. 

After the victory of the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion the approach to anti-Marxist con¬ 
ceptions of the history of the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution, which were carefully veiled as it were, 
was not always as principled as it should have 
been. To an extent this can be explained by 
the fact that under the guidance of the CPC the 
Chinese Revolution had in fact triumphed and 
a people’s republic was established in a vast 
country. Naturally, all friends of China focussed 
their main efforts on strengthening the pres¬ 
tige of the CPC. They had confidence in the 
extensive historical literature which was pub¬ 
lished in the PRC and which nevertheless even 
in those years contained tendentious appraisals 
of the course of the Chinese Revolution, the in- 
ner-Party struggle, the general laws and specif¬ 
ic features of China and the correlation of in¬ 
ternal and international factors which ensured 
the victory of the revolution. 

The nationalist-minded part of the CPC 
leadership widely publicised its views on these 
issues, presented false versions of individual 
periods and episodes in the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion, discredited, or simply got rid of Party 
veterans, its ideological and political opponents. 
Propagating the thesis that the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion has won by “relying solely on its own 
strength”, Peking arrays itself against well- 
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reasoned statements noting the important con¬ 
tribution of international factors to the 1949 
victory. 

Under those circumstances it was difficult for 
progressive Sinology to analyse the actual course 
of events in various periods of the Chinese 
Revolution. Under the influence of Maoist his¬ 
toriography and propaganda an impression was 
gradually created in China and abroad that the 
“Chinese accomplished the revolution fully and 
on their own” and that the “role of the interna¬ 
tional factor in China was minimal”. Then came 
a time when even the historical significance 
of Soviet assistance to China began to be men¬ 
tioned only in passive and often completely ig¬ 
nored. Thus important events and facts and 
even whole periods in the history of the libera¬ 
tion struggle in China were gradually relegated 
to oblivion, and a somewhat perverted picture 
of the true role played by the CPSU and the 
USSR in this struggle emerged. 

After the 20th and subsequent CPSU Con¬ 
gresses, and particularly after the October 1964 
Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Commit¬ 
tee, Soviet historical science, drawing on objec¬ 
tive data and archival materials, fundamentally 
investigated questions related to the Chinese 
Revolution and Soviet-Chinese relations. The 
historical truth was re-established concerning a 
whole range of issues, and gaps were filled up 
in many others. 

This research becomes all the more impor¬ 
tant because bourgeois historiography crudely 
falsifies developments in China at the end of 
the 1940s. 
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Bourgeois Sinology, particularly such a rami¬ 
fied one as in the United States, floods the booh 
market with scientific and popular publications 
dealing with various aspects of the Chinese 
problem and, above all, in terms of relations 
between the USSR, PRC and USA. 

The liberation mission of the Soviet Union, 
the assistance and support of the world’s first 
socialist state to the Chinese people in building 
socialism are either qualified as having been un¬ 
desirable from the standpoint of China’s nation¬ 
al interests, or the significance of these factors 
is wholly ignored. Many works misrepresent 
the nature and essence of Soviet assistance to 
the Chinese people.^ 

US politicians and members of academic cir¬ 
cles play up the thesis about “traditional” friend¬ 
ship between the Chinese and American peo¬ 
ples; they extol the “salvational” activity of the 
Americans in China and laud the “noble and 
unselfish” American missionaries in that coun¬ 
try. This is the theme of Professor James C. 
Thompson Jr. of Harvard University and his¬ 
tory professor D. Duts. The latter, for example, 
asserts that the missionary work in China was 
instrumental in raising the national self-aware¬ 
ness of the Chinese people. 

Leading specialists on Chinese affairs (Fair- 
bank, Kohen and others) strive to impress upon 
the reader that America had always been 
guided by a desire to help the establishment of 
a united and independent China and to work 


* See, for instance, Robert S. Elegant, Mao's Great 
Revolution, N. Y., 1971. 
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solely for the good of the Chinese people. In 
doing so they want to bury in oblivion Ameri¬ 
ca’s gross interference in China’s internal 
affairs, its support for the Chiang Kai-shek re¬ 
gime, the threat to China created by the ag¬ 
gression in Korea, and finally, US aggression 
in Indochina. 

This tendency stands out in even bolder re¬ 
lief in works on China published in the USA in 
the early 1970sh 

Having placed itself at the service of Amer¬ 
ica’s new policy vis-a-vis the Peking leader¬ 
ship, US bourgeois historiography makes no 
small effort to find arguments in favour of a 
special Chinese path of revolutionary develop¬ 
ment and a “Chinese model of socialism’’ 
unique in form and content, and extols the 
activity of some CPC leaders. 

One of the motives behind this attitude is a 
desire to consolidate US positions in China while 
the present leadership is in power in Peking. 
In many respects these motives predetermine 
the approach of official US propaganda to the 
recent history of US-Chinese relations (the 
1940s, in the first place). In 1971 and 1972, for¬ 
eign policy documents concerning the Mar¬ 
shall mission to China were published in the 
US for the purpose of showing the presence of 
sustained nationalist, anti-Soviet tendencies in 
the Maoist leadership of the CPC and the 
strong positions of the people now in power in 
Peking, the same people who in the 1940s en- 


* J. K. Fairbank, The United Stales and China, 
Cambridge (Mass.), 1971. 
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tered into close contacts with the United 
States and advocated closer Chinese-American 
friendship. 

In some works by bourgeois researchers 
there is a clearly defined pro-Maoist approach 
towards an appraisal of the socio-economic 
problems confronting present-day China. 

Such an approach, for instance, is typical of 
Richard M. Pfeffer who, in effect, vindicates 
the “Maoist form of socialism” by asserting that 
it is allegedly effective from the point of view 
of China’s modernisation, improvement of liv¬ 
ing standards and attractive to the peoples of 
the developing countries and possibly even to 
the American people, etc.^ 

The US journal Problems of Communism 
writes in a similar vein and quite often presents 
the activities of the Maoist leadership in a pos¬ 
itive light. One of its contributing authors, Pe¬ 
ter Van Ness subscribing to the opinion of prom¬ 
inent authorities on China—Allen S. Whit¬ 
ing, Robert C. North and Gregory Clark—por¬ 
trays the foreign policy of the present PRC 
leadership as exceptionally peaceful and devoid 
of any expansionist objectives.^ 

It is clear that the range of investigations 
carried on by bourgeois Sinology is wide 
enough and that means that Soviet historical 
science must thoroughly examine the problems 
of the Chinese revolution, including all questions 
concerning the Manchurian revolutionary base. 


* Eastern Horizon, Vol. XI, No. 4, 1972, p. 50. 

^ Problems of Communism, January-April 1971, 
Special Issue, pp. 68-74. 







CHAPTER ONE 
THE ROUT 

OF JAPANESE MILITARISM 
IN MANCHURIA 
BY THE SOVIET ARMY: 
AN IMPORTANT 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONTRIBUTION 
OF THE USSR 

TO THE CHINESE PEOPLE’S 
REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE 



MANCHURIA IN THE 1930s 
AND 1940s—JAPANESE MILITARISM’S 
CHIEF MILITARY-STRATEGIC 
SPRINGBOARD IN ASIA 

The Japanese militarists regarded the cre¬ 
ation of a military-strategic springboard in 
Manchuria as a matter of the utmost import¬ 
ance in their fight against communism, the 
Soviet Union and China’s revolutionary forces. 

The conquest of China figured in various of¬ 
ficial documents of Japan’s ruling circles as Jap¬ 
anese imperialism’s basic foreign policy ob¬ 
jective. Their authors believed that once Chi¬ 
na is conquered all other Asian countries would 
give in to Japan, and this, as can be inferred 
from these documents, would have ensured her 
domination on the Asian continent. 

As the first step in this direction Japanese 
militarists planned to seize Manchuria and 
Mongolia. 

Japan began to carry through her plans in 
September 1931 by invading and capturing 
Manchuria.^ 


* Ataman Semyonov, who was arrested in 1945 af¬ 
ter the Soviet Armed Forces routed the Kwantung Ar¬ 
my in Manchuria, made the following deposition: “In 
1936 I met Chief of Staff of the Kwantung Army 
General Okamura. He told me that the Japanese inva- 
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Emphatically condemning Japanese aggres¬ 
sion in Manchuria which threatened the nation¬ 
al existence of the Chinese people Soviet pub¬ 
lic opinion at the same time exposed the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique and its policy of national 
betrayal. “Once again,” wrote Pravda, “the 
Chinese working people see for themselves the 
consequences of the domination of the cliques 
of generals and landowners and the Kuomin- 
tang policy.” 

On September 25, 1931, Pravda carried an 
editorial entitled “Military Occupation of Man¬ 
churia”, which said in part; “Only one thing 
can put an end to imperialist violence against 
China’s working people, and that is the victory 
of the workers’ and peasants’ revolution in 
China under the leadership of the Communist 


sion plan envisaged the incorporation of the Ussuri 
Region into Manchoukuo and the creation of a buffer 
state extending from Lake Baikal eastwards with me 
as head of government.... A zealous spokesman for Ja¬ 
pan’s aggressive plans of that period was War Minister 
General Araki. He and I were on friendly terms dat¬ 
ing back to the Japanese intervention in the period 
between 1918 and 1922.... In 1936 Araki told me 
that ... Japan’s plan in the given period was to an¬ 
nex Eastern Siberia and the Primorye Territory from 
the USSR by armed force and set up a buffer state in 
their place. Already then Araki explained that pos¬ 
sibly Japan would first seize Primorye Territory alone, 
but that this would not mean that she would discon¬ 
tinue her advance into the USSR. Japan’s permanent 
objective was the territory beginning from Lake Bai¬ 
kal and extending to the east, said Araki in conclu¬ 
sion.” {Verbatim Report of the Sittings of the Inter¬ 
national Military Tribunal of the Far East, pp. 
5751-52.) 
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Party of China. For several years now workers 
and peasants in China have been waging, and 
not unsuccessfully, an armed struggle against 
imperialism and the Kuomintang. Now, that 
Japanese imperialism intends to lay a heavy 
hand on the Chinese people the workers of the 
whole world are rising to the defence of the 
Chinese Revolution. 

“The working people of the USSR are watch¬ 
ing the struggle in China with the utmost at¬ 
tention. Their sympathies are with the Chinese 
people.” 

On December 13, 1932, the USSR and China 
exchanged notes on the restoration of diplomat¬ 
ic relations severed in 1929. In an interview 
granted on the same day, USSR Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs M. M. Litvinov pointed out: 
“The Soviet people have always had the great¬ 
est sympathy for the Chinese people, for their 
desire to safeguard their independence and sov¬ 
ereignty and achieve international equality.” 

The restoration of diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the USSR and China was greeted with 
hostility by Japanese ruling circles. Japanese 
militarists carried out a series of provocations 
on the Soviet-owned Chinese-Eastern Railway. 
The notorious Ataman Semyonov, who was 
closely associated with the Japanese intelligence 
was instructed to prepare whiteguard detach¬ 
ments for an invasion of Soviet territory from 
Manchuria. The Russian Fascist Union estab¬ 
lished by Russian whiteguards in Manchuria 
in 1934 with Japanese financial assistance be¬ 
gan to infiltrate its agents into the USSR for 
espionage and terroristic activity. 
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The Manchoukuo authorities and the Japa¬ 
nese military administration which had a free 
hand in Manchuria carried out wholesale arrests 
of Soviet citizens, wrecked trains and robbed 
and murdered Soviet citizens employed on the 
Chinese-Eastern Railway. The Japanese press 
increased its calls for a war against the USSR, 
and provocations took place on the Soviet-Man- 
churian border. In 1935 the Japanese military 
organised provocations also on the borders with 
the Mongolian People’s Republic, which main¬ 
tained friendly relations with the Soviet Union. 

In these circumstances the Soviet Government 
considered it necessary to take fresh steps to 
strengthen the defences of the Soviet Far East 
in view of a possible invasion by Japanese im¬ 
perialists. 

Having occupied Manchuria, Japanese mili¬ 
tarism turned it into the main base for its ex¬ 
pansion on the Asian continent. For this pur¬ 
pose the following large-scale measures were 
carried out: 

— political (establishment of the state of 
Manchoukuo); 

— “legal” (contractual finalisation of Japa¬ 
nese domination in Manchuria); 

— economic (development of the military-in¬ 
dustrial potential of this region); 

— military (reinforcement of the Kwantung 
Army). 

With the whole of Manchuria under their 
control, the Japanese in March 1932 stage-man¬ 
aged the formation of the “independent” state 
of Manchoukuo in the northeast of China with 
Pu Yi, the last emperor of the Manchu Dynas- 
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ty which was overthrown in 1912, as its “chief 
executive”.^ On September 15, 1932, the Japa¬ 
nese Government “recognised” Manchoukuo 
and signed a treaty with it legalising Japanese 
military, political and economic presence in the 
territory. 

After she had established Manchoukuo, Ja¬ 
pan set about rapidly developing the military- 
economic potential of this extensive region 
(within its 1944-1945 frontiers it had an area of 
1,100,000 square kilometres and more than 35 
million inhabitants). 

In the 1940s Manchuria was the most devel¬ 
oped military-industrial centre in terms of the 
whole of China accounting for 82 per cent of 
her resources of iron ore, about 93 per cent of 
combustible shale, 100 per cent of aluminium 
ferrous shale, 100 per cent of magnesite and 
100 per cent of uranium, not to mention consi¬ 
derable resources of wolfram, magnesium ores 
and gold. 

As regards the extraction of basic raw mater¬ 
ials and production of metal, Manchuria yield¬ 
ed 45 per cent of China’s coal, 52 per cent of 
iron ore, 100 per cent of copper (metal), 76 per 
cent of lead (metal) and zinc (metal), 100 per 
cent of aluminium, 100 per cent of magnesium 
and 33 per cent of salt. 

In August 1936, Hirota’s Cabinet approved 
a 20-year plan for the colonisation of Manchu¬ 
ria in keeping with which the territory was to 


* Pu Yi, From Emperor to Citizen—The Autobio¬ 
graphy of Aisin-Gioro Pu Yi, Vol. Two, Peking, 1965, 
p. 253. 
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have a population of 50 million; of whom five 
million or 10 per cent were to be Japanese. 
About 40 per cent of the Japanese colonists 
(400,000 families, or approximately two million 
people) were to be settled in an area bordering 
on the Soviet Union. Their job was “directly 
to assist Japanese troops stationed near the So¬ 
viet borders; provide manpower for building 
fortified areas, supply horses, fodder and food 
for the army, provide billeting facilities for sol¬ 
diers and directly participate in military op¬ 
erations arms in hand”. By 1945 there were 
nearly a million Japanese settlers in Manchuria 
and in 1945 the men were used as a reserve 
for raising additional divisions for the Kwan- 
tung Army poised for launching hostilities 
against the Soviet Union. 

Japanese monopolies and military circles ac¬ 
tively exploited Manchuria’s territory and re¬ 
sources in furthering their aggressive designs. 
Using what they called a Japanese-Manchurian- 
Chinese economic bloc as a screen, they planned 
to build up a springboard for a “big war” 
against the Soviet Union and China and, given 
favourable circumstances, also against Japan’s 
imperialist rivals in Southeast Asia. 

The Kwantung Army HQ assumed the right 
to control the powerful military-industrial com¬ 
plex in Manchuria. 

In January 1942 it set up an Economic Board 
staffed with Japanese specialists. All told it 
had more than 700 engineers, economists and 
agricultural and financial experts. The estab¬ 
lishment of the Board was advertised as “Japan’s 
unselfish assistance to the state of Manchoukuo 
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in developing its economy and finances which 
were to play a decisive role in the general sys¬ 
tem of cooperation between Japan, Manchoukuo 
and China in the Southeast Asia Co-Prosperity 
Sphere”. 

In May 1942 the Manchoukuo Government 
repealed the law of May 1937 on state control 
over industry, which covered 21 industries, pri¬ 
marily those manufacturing munitions, and 
passed a new law covering 52 industries. 

By the end of 1943 the Manchoukuo Govern¬ 
ment was in control of the mining, steel, ship¬ 
building and engineering industries, the produc¬ 
tion of ferrous metals, railway carriages, loco¬ 
motives, motor vehicles and aircraft, and other 
branches of the economy. 

On October 21, 1943, it issued a special de¬ 
cree and then, on its basis, published an appeal 
to the people proclaiming the “need to enforce 
the Japanese law of February 26, 1938 on the 
universal mobilisation of the nation throughout 
the territory of the state”.^ 

The Japanese Command in Manchuria at¬ 
tached special significance to the construction of 
roads. When the Pacific war began there were 
over 11,000 kilometres of railways in the re¬ 
gion. In 1942 and 1943 more than 2,500 kilo¬ 
metres of new railways were built in Manchu¬ 
ria, mainly in its northwestern and eastern 
parts; all told taking into account the branches 
of the main lines there were nearly 14,000 kilo¬ 
metres of railways in Manchuria by the end 
of 1943.2 

* Manshu Nichinichi, October 10, 1943. 

^ See; Asahi Nenkan, Tokyo, 1944, p. 247. 
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The construction of the second track of the 
Harbin-Pogranichnaya Railway (on the Soviet- 
Manchurian border) was completed in 1942, 
raising its daily traffic capacity to 56 pairs of 
trainsd 

In 1943 the Japanese Military Administra¬ 
tion on the occupied areas of China began work 
to “ensure a through railway route Amur-Can- 
ton”. Still earlier it focussed special attention 
on creating a ramified road network between 
Manchuria and North China. 

Two concerns, the South Manchurian Rail¬ 
way Company and the Manchurian Company 
for Heavy Industry Development, controlled the 
Manchurian economy. Their shareholders were 
the Japanese state, monopolies, high-ranking 
officers and officials. The share of Chinese na¬ 
tional capital in the exploitation of Manchuria 
was no more than 10 per cent. The industrial 
development of this region was geared to the 
main task of establishing springboard for war 
against the USSR. The labour of millions of 
Chinese workers, many of whom had been forc¬ 
ibly recruited from other provinces, was mer¬ 
cilessly exploited in industry and transport. In 
agriculture measures were taken to raise the 
harvests of food and industrial crops and whole¬ 
sale colonisation of the best arable lands from 
which the Chinese peasants were driven away 
was launched. 

The shrewdly organised economic plunder of 
Manchuria was compounded by intensified 


* See: G. Kara-Murza, Ways of Communication in 
Manchoukuo, Chita, 1945, p. 11 (in Russian). 
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ideological indoctrination of the population in 
the anti-communist, anti-Soviet spirit, and bru¬ 
tal reprisals against the resistance forces. 

When the Pacific War got under way the 
Japanese Government began to build the Trans- 
Manchurian Railway linking Manchuria 
with North China (the 500-kilometre long 
Chinchou-Kupehkou trunk line, or the Chinku 
Railway). 

The following excerpt from an authoritative 
Japanese source offers a good idea of the im¬ 
portance Japanese military circles attached to 
the development of communications in Man¬ 
churia: “. . .in order to create a system of recip¬ 
rocal deliveries of materials essential in war¬ 
time conditions between Japan, Manchuria and 
China, it was necessary in the first place to es¬ 
tablish transport links between the mainland 
and Japan. Accordingly, on December 11, 1944, 
the Main Headquarters ordered the formation 
of mainland railway detachments (under the 
Commander of the Kwantung Army). He was 
made responsible for the uninterrupted rail traf¬ 
fic of military freight on the territories of Ko¬ 
rea, Manchuria and China.” 

On January 11, 1945, the Supreme War Di¬ 
rection Council examined “measures to ensure 
vital transportation on the mainland” and on 
March 15, the Main Headquarters drew up a 
programme for “administering mainland rail¬ 
ways in the first half of 1945”. Fulfilling this 
programme the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Kwantung Army, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Expeditionary Troops in China and the 
Commander of the 17th Front (deployed in Ko- 
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rea) drew up instructions saying that they would 
act in close cooperation to ensure railway move¬ 
ments in all regions lying within their juris¬ 
diction. 

At the same time serious steps were taken to 
build up a large military-industrial complex in 
Manchuria. 

In 1933, an “economic programme” was 
adopted for Manchoukuo. Covering a three-year 
period, it was designed to supply the Kwantung 
Army, which was being prepared as an “army 
of invasion and seizure of large territories in 
China and the Soviet Far East”, with every¬ 
thing it needed. According to the Japanese writ- 
ters Uichi Nagai and Kamezo Tanimoto, the 
programme’s authors estimated that the annual 
requirements of this army could amount to 
2,400,000 tons of steel and steel products, 48 
million tons of coal and nearly 2,500,000 tons 
of oil. In order to meet these requirements it 
was necessary in the first place to mobilise the 
resources of Manchuria and also of North Chi¬ 
na and Inner Mongolia. 

In 1936, Manchuria produced 850,000 tons of 
pig iron, 400,000 tons of steel, 11,700,000 tons 
of coal, 145,000 tons of synthetic oil (distilla¬ 
tion of Fushun schists), 4,000 tons of aluminium, 
337,200 tons of rice, 966,000 tons of wheat, 
4,201,300 tons of pulse and 15,000 tons of cot¬ 
ton. Numerous companies were drawn into the 
effort to build up a military-industrial complex 
in Manchuria. There were 23 large companies 
with a capital upwards of 50 million yen. In 
1937, they owned 50.4 per cent of state and pri¬ 
vate capital. All in all 2,348 companies took 
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part in developing Manchuria’s natural re¬ 
sources. 

Thanks to capital investments it was possible 
to draw up a tentative plan for the economic 
development of Manchoukuo for 1937-1941. 
In that five-year period Manchuria was to pro¬ 
duce 2,400,000 tons of pig iron, 2,250,000 tons 
of steel, 25,500,000 tons of coal, 1,300,000 tons 
of synthetic oil, 200 million yen worth of gold, 
870,000 tons of industrial salt and build a ther¬ 
mal power station with a capacity of 1,200,000 
kw. It was also envisaged to launch the serial 
production of new types of artillery guns, mor¬ 
tars and firearms as early as 1938, and also to 
start experimental assembly of motor vehicles 
and aircraft from Japanese-made parts. 

But in view of the protracted war in China 
and the deteriorating political situation in Eu¬ 
rope, Japanese ruling circles decided to revise 
the plan. At the beginning of 1938, all its ba¬ 
sic targets were considerably upped: the new 
figures were five million tons of pig iron, 3.5 
million tons of steel, 38 million tons of coal, two 
million tons of synthetic oil, 300 million yen 
worth of gold, one million tons of industrial 
salt and construction of a thermal power sta¬ 
tion with a capacity of 2,600,000 kw. At 
the same time the revised plan envisaged 
the investment of 3,900 million yen as com¬ 
pared with 1,220 million yen under the orig¬ 
inal plan. It also provided for the serial 
production of tanks and armoured cars, all- 
metal launches, etc. The five-year plan was 
devised for the purpose of ensuring the mil¬ 
lion-strong army operating in Manchuria and 
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Korea with everything it needed for a “big 
war” and supply a part of the necessary ar¬ 
maments, military equipment and rations to 
the army which was in action in China. 

The basic economic branches expanded con¬ 
siderably during the Japanese occupation and 
particularly in the course of the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1937-1945. 

The prospected resources of coal in Man¬ 
churia (high-quality anthracite, as a rule) were 
estimated at 16,000 million-20,000 million 
tons and its extraction was profitable in view 
of the shallow depth of the seams (in some 
places there were open-cut mines) and extreme¬ 
ly cheap labour. By the end of 1943, more 
than 30 million tons of coal were mined in 
Manchuria. 

Japan made very serious efforts to build up 
the production of synthetic fuels and indus¬ 
trial oil from local schists. By 1941, synthet¬ 
ic fuel factories had been built near Fushun, 
Siping, Chinchou, Kirin and Mukden. Their 
aggregate annual capacity was 870,000 tons of 
synthetic fuels and nearly 150,000 tons of in¬ 
dustrial oil. 

Iron ore production increased at a rapid 
rate and, according to Manchu Nichinichi, 
reached 5.7 million tons in 1942. In that pe¬ 
riod the aggregate output of iron ore in Japan 
and Korea was 6.7 million tons. That meant 
that Manchuria accounted for nearly 46 per 
cent of the total output. 

The iron and steel base in Manchuria was 
spread over three regions: Anshan, Penki and 
Tunpientao. In 1942 and 1943, the amount 
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of pig iron and steel produced by Manchurian 
steel mills was equal to 30-40 and 20 per cent 
respectively of the amount produced in Japan. 

High-capacity rolling mills with an aggre¬ 
gate annual output of 200,000 tons of thick 
steel plates, 170,000 tons of thin plates, 40,000 
tons of thin steel sheets and 150,000 steel sheets 
of medium thickness were built in Manchuria. 
All these types of rolled metal were specially 
adapted to the technology used in the manu¬ 
facture of Japanese light tanks, special motor 
vehicles (not large and with a small carrying 
capacity) and also medium- and small-calibre 
artillery systems. 

The Anshan iron and steel complex, which 
yielded approximately 80 per cent of the en¬ 
tire ferrous metal output in 1943, became the 
centre of the Manchurian metallurgical indus¬ 
try. Factories for the processing and chemical 
synthesis of waste from the metallurgical pro¬ 
duction, maintenance and rehabilitation of the 
complex’s equipment and also for the manu¬ 
facture of building machines were put up 
around the complex. Experimental construction 
of large blast furnaces was also carried on in 
Anshan. In 1942 work was started on a blast 
furnace with a daily output of more than 1,000 
tons of metal. The Mangyo Concern, whose 
capital had increased to 2,000 million yen by 
1942, coordinated and controlled the activity 
of all the companies associated with iron and 
steel production in Anshan, Penki and Tun- 
pientao. The concern’s administration had a 
staff of over 2,000 engineers and technicians, 
4,250 office employees and agents. The Kwan- 
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tung Army was instructed to use arms against 
the local population at the first request of 
Mangyo representatives. 

In Dalny, Mukden, Fusin and Harbin there 
were engineering factories which manufac¬ 
tured rolling stock and equipment, and various 
other articles of the general engineering in¬ 
dustry. 

Motor vehicles were manufactured in Chang¬ 
chun, Mukden, Kirin, Antung and Dalny. 

By 1941, Manchuria had 12 large munition 
factories which produced artillery guns, fire¬ 
arms and ammunition and assembled air¬ 
craft, engines and tanks. They were serviced 
by a large number of small enterprises and 
workshops which filled orders for the arsenals 
and supplied them with semi-finished items 
and various parts. 

The main war-industry centre was Mukden 
(Shenyang) Region where over 60 per cent of 
Manchurian munition factories were concen¬ 
trated. The Mukden arsenal had an annual 
production capacity of 350,000 rifles, 28,000- 
30,000 machine guns of various types, 10,000 
mortars, and 3,000 small-calibre and 1,500 
large-calibre artillery guns. 

Moreover the arsenal’s branches in Liaoyan, 
Tsitsihar, Harbin, Dalny and Anshan manu¬ 
factured tanks, armoured cars, guns and fire¬ 
arms and ammunition and handled repairs. 
Permanent airfields had maintenance shops 
capable of assembling new aircraft, as well as 
taking care of repairs. 

In 1944, when the Pacific War was at its 
height, Manchuria manufactured 1,100 com- 
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bat (1-91) and transport aircraft (Japanese 
models) and 2,200 aircraft engines, which 
was equal to 10 per cent of the aircraft and 
aircraft engines produced in Japan. 

At the close of 1943, Manchurian agricul¬ 
ture was not only meeting all the requirements 
of the army and the settlements of Japanese 
colonists, but also yielding a surplus for deliv¬ 
ery to Japan. The job of requisitioning food 
reserves from the local population was as¬ 
signed to the Logistical Administration of 
the Kwantung Army, which had troops and 
gendarmes and transport facilities at its 
disposal. 

In the 1940s Manchuria accounted for more 
than 60 per cent of the output of the engineer¬ 
ing industry and nearly 80 per cent of the 
mining industry (on the scale of the whole of 
China). Manchuria had the largest munition 
factories whose output was greater than that 
in the rest of China, and a highly developed 
light industry. Thus, in terms of its natural 
resources and economic development, Man¬ 
churia was a powerful military-industrial 
complex which Japanese imperialism could 
employ in the struggle against the USSR and 
the revolutionary movement in China and 
Southeast Asia. 

The Japanese military made no secret 
that Manchuria occupied an important 
place in their aggressive plans. The follow¬ 
ing excerpts from Japanese documents bear 
this out. 

“High-level organisation of national defence 
based primarily on Japan and Manchuria 
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was Japan’s state policy, its chief objec¬ 
tive. .. 

“The Commander-in-Chief of the Kwantung 
Army is placed in charge of the defence of 
Manchuria and Kwantung Region (Liaotung); 
with the view to facilitating the conduct of the 
present war and taking account of the chang¬ 
ing situation in the North he shall effect the 
necessary preparations for military operations 
against the USSR. 

“In the performance of his official duties 
he shall act in conformity with the basic con¬ 
tent of the special plan for preparing the Im¬ 
perial Army for war against the USSR.”^ 

The orders issued to the “expeditionary” 
troops in Manchuria in January 1945 con¬ 
tained the following instructions: 

“The Commander of the troops operating in 
North China shall consolidate the lines occu¬ 
pied to date, increase pressure against Chung¬ 
king units and, by the beginning of summer, 
complete preparations for military operations; 
at the same time the expeditionary army 
should speed up preparations for military oper¬ 
ations against the USSR which will be con¬ 
ducted on the territory of Inner Mongolia 
and Sinkiang.”^ 

It is clear from the above that in the 1930s 
and 1940s the Manchurian springboard played 
a decisive role in Japan’s preparations for ag¬ 
gression against China and other Asian coun- 

* Hattori Takushiro, Dailoa Sensozenshi, Vol. 6, To¬ 
kyo, 1956, pp. 167-68. 

^ Haitori Takushiro, op. cit., Vol. 7. 

3 Hokushi-no Tiansen, Vol. 2, p. 633. 
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tries. For many years Manchoukuo constitut¬ 
ed a potential and a very real threat to the 
revolutionary forces in China, including the 
CPC Headquarters in Yenan. 

The above facts dealing with military-eco¬ 
nomic potential of Manchuria, which Japan 
had turned into a very powerful military ar¬ 
senal with a diversified industry and a rami¬ 
fied system of communications, show that the 
Soviet Army’s lightning rout of the Kwantung 
Army and liberation of Manchuria in 1945 
were of fundamental importance for the fu¬ 
ture of the Chinese Revolution. The fact that 
China’s revolutionary forces subsequently 
gained control over this base and the entire Man¬ 
churian arsenal and industry, and also came 
into possession of captured Japanese military 
equipment proved to be of decisive importance 
for the victory of the Chinese Revolution in 
1949. 

Every once in a while a wave of speculation 
rises in the West and in Peking about the fact 
that a part of equipment of industrial enter¬ 
prises in Manchuria had been dismantled and 
brought to the USSR. Such campaigns are 
eagerly taken up by imperialist propaganda. 
But it was absolutely clear to the Chinese pa¬ 
triots that were it not for measures taken by 
the Soviet Army in areas which came under 
the Kuomintang’s control, Chiang Kai-shek 
forces could have used the Japanese munition 
industry in Manchuria as a big stick against 
them. After the establishment of the PRC, 
Chinese Communists had this to say on the 
matter: “.. .if the equipment had not been taken 
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away it would have fallen into the hands 
of the Chiang Kai-shek army, which would 
have used it to manufacture weapons and am¬ 
munition, to strengthen itself in its death 
throes, and the Chinese people would have 
shed more blood in the liberation struggle. 
The Chinese people are fully aware of the fact 
that the Soviet Army’s actions in that period 
were beneficial to our people’s revolution. In 
effect, it was a sort of assistance for which we 
ought to be most grateful.’’^ 

The course of the Second World War showed 
that while Japan’s capacity for resistance 
gradually declined, her springboard in Man¬ 
churia and its military-industrial potential 
continued to strengthen. The Japanese mili¬ 
tarists intended to drag out the war by using 
Manchuria as an important military-industrial 
complex and strategic bridgehead, to achieve 
a compromise termination of hostilities and 
retain their hold over this region. 

The Soviet Union’s entry into the war over¬ 
turned these plans. 


* Replies to Questions of Socialist Ideological Edu¬ 
cation, Fifth Issue, Fukien, Jenmin Chupanshe, 1957. 



THE ROUT OF THE KWANTUNG ARMY. 

THE SOVIET UNION’S 
CONTRIBUTION 

TO THE DEFEAT OF MILITARIST JAPAN 

Judging from the way Soviet-Japanese re¬ 
lations developed in the early 1940s Japan’s 
ruling circles closely allied with nazi Germany 
did not intend to abide by the Soviet-Japanese 
Neutrality Pact of April 13, 1941, and, in 
effect, steered a treacherous policy of abetting 
the aggressive actions of German fascism. In 
actual fact Japan viewed the Neutrality Pact 
as a scrap of paper throughout the Great Pa¬ 
triotic War. 

Hatching their expansionist plans for the 
“great unification of Asia” under their aus¬ 
pices, the Japanese ruling circles did not shelve 
the idea of going to war against the USSR 
and actively prepared for it. Historical facts 
show that in the first months of the Great Pa¬ 
triotic War the Japanese Government began 
vigorously to prepare for an attack on the 
USSR which would have been initiated if the 
situation on the Soviet-German front devel¬ 
oped in favour of nazi Germany. 

On July 2, 1941, shortly after the outbreak 
of the Great Patriotic War, Japanese ruling 
circles held a secret meeting at which they 









formulated the task of solving the “northern 
problem” (i.e., Japan’s war against the USSR). 
Accordingly, the Japanese General Staff and 
the Kwantung Army HQ drew up a plan for 
military operations against the Soviet Union 
code-named Kan-Toku-En (Special Exercises 
of the Kwantung Army). Besides the Japa¬ 
nese Armed Forces, Russian whiteguard detach¬ 
ments in Manchuria were to take part in the 
war against the Soviet Union. 

Prince Konoye disclosed in his memoirs that 
as soon as Hitler Germany invaded the USSR, 
Japanese Foreign Minister Matsuoka in a con¬ 
versation with Emperor Hirohito insisted that 
Japan should also open hostilities against the 
USSR. “Now that the German-Soviet War 
has started,” Matsuoka told the Emperor, “Ja¬ 
pan should also join Germany and attack the 
USSR.” 

While the Great Patriotic War was in pro¬ 
gress the Kwantung Army built up its strength, 
compelling the USSR to maintain a large num¬ 
ber of troops on its Far Eastern lines. 

The Kwantung Army had more than 1,000 
tanks, 5,000 guns of all calibres and 1,800 air¬ 
craft. Over a long period of time its effectives 
had been drilled in the spirit of samurai mili¬ 
tarist traditions and hatred for the Soviet and 
Chinese peoples. The Army’s Command also 
had the Manchoukuo puppet army (nearly 
190,000 men) and puppet units from the Jap¬ 
anese-occupied regions of Inner Mongolia 
and Suiyuan Province at its disposal. 

Undoubtedly the war against nazi Germany 
would have ended earlier and with smaller 
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losses for the Soviet Union if the latter had 
not been compelled to maintain large military 
forces in the Far East. 

There were unceasing provocations on the 
Soviet Union’s Far Eastern borders. In 1944 
alone, the Japanese militarists violated the So¬ 
viet border 144 times and fired into Soviet ter¬ 
ritory on 39 occasi(./ns. In order to hamper 
Soviet navigation in the Far East the Japanese 
illegally detained So/iet vessels and even sank 
a number of them. Between the summer 
of 1941 and the end of 1944, Japanese 
Armed Forces detained 178 Soviet merchant 
ships. 

Between 1941 and 1945 Japan used her di¬ 
plomatic apparatus in the USSR to transmit 
intelligence information about the Soviet 
Armed Forces and the Soviet industry to nazi 
Germany, a service which earned her Ribben- 
trop’s special gratitude. 

In order to expedite the end of the Second 
World War it was absolutely necessary for 
the USSR to enter the war against militarist 
Japan at a specific moment. This was also in 
the interests of the national liberation struggle 
in China and the countries of East and South¬ 
east Asia. The Soviet Union faithfully dis¬ 
charged its internationalist duty to the Chinese 
people, who had long been in a state of war 
with Japanese militarism. Although the Soviet 
people sustained vast material and human losses 
in the Great Patriotic War, they did not hesi¬ 
tate to undergo fresh sacrifices for the sake of 
the freedom and independence of Asian coun¬ 
tries. 
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Realising that Japan’s defeat would not be 
complete if the Kwantung Army remained in¬ 
tact, the United States and Britain were most 
anxious to see the USSR enter the war. It was 
with good reason that the Western Powers 
based all their calculations on the belief that 
the war would last a long time. 

Far Eastern questions were carefully exa¬ 
mined at the Yalta Conference of Heads of Gov¬ 
ernment of the USSR, USA and Great Bri¬ 
tain in February 1945. On February 11, they 
signed an agreement stipulating that two or 
three months after Germany’s surrender the 
Soviet Union would enter the war against Ja¬ 
pan on the following conditions: 

“1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (The 
Mongolian People’s Republic) shall be pre¬ 
served; 

“2. The former rights of Russia violated by 
the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904 shall 
be restored, viz.: 

“a) the southern part of Sakhalin as well as 
all the islands adjacent to it shall be returned 
to the Soviet Union, 

“b) the commercial port of Dairen [Dalny— 
O.B.] shall be internationalised, the pre-emi¬ 
nent interests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port Ar¬ 
thur as a naval base of the USSR restored, 

“c) the Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the 
South-Manchurian Railroad, which provides 
an outlet to Dairen [Dalny] shall be jointly 
operated by the establishment of a joint So- 
viet-Chinese Company, it being understood 
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that the pre-eminent interests of the Soviet 
Union shall be safeguarded and that China 
shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

“3) The Kuril Islands shall be handed over 
to the Soviet Union.” 

For its part the USSR said that it was pre¬ 
pared to sign a treaty on friendship and alli¬ 
ance with China under which it would use its 
armed forces to help liberate her. 

On April 5, 1945, the USSR People’s Com¬ 
missar for Foreign Affairs, in behalf of the 
Soviet Government and in conformity with 
Article 3 of the Soviet-Japanese Pact of 1941, 
made a statement to Japanese Ambassador in 
Moscow Sato denouncing this pact which was 
signed prior to Germany’s attack on the USSR 
and the outbreak of the war between Japan, 
on the one hand, and Britain and the USA, 
on the other, “Since then,” the statement said, 
“the situation has basically changed. Germa¬ 
ny attacked the USSR, and Japan, an ally 
of Germany, aids the latter in her war against 
the USSR. Furthermore, Japan is at war with 
the USA and Britain, which are allies of the 
Soviet Union. 

“In these circumstances the Neutrality Pact 
between Japan and the USSR has lost its mean¬ 
ing and its prolongation has become impos¬ 
sible.” 

The revolutionary forces of the Chinese peo¬ 
ple enthusiastically welcomed the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment’s move. Describing the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment’s denunciation of the Soviet-Japane- 
se Pact as “one of the most important develop- 
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ments in the contemporary international situa¬ 
tion” the newspaper of the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists Chiehfang Jihpao underlined: . . for 

the Chinese people and also for the Allied Pow¬ 
ers—the United States and Britain—it is 
an inspiring event which stimulates even 
greater confidence in victory and expedites 
it.”i 

In those days official representatives of the 
Western Powers and their press stressed the im¬ 
portance of the Soviet Union’s entry into the 
war against militarist Japan. 

In one of its April issues the London Daily 
Mail observed that by the spring of 1945 the 
Japanese Army had not sustained any catas¬ 
trophic losses and had impressive manpower 
resources at its disposal. It went on to say that 
the bulk of the Japanese troops was concen¬ 
trated on the Chinese mainland and that there 
were no grounds for asserting that they would 
surrender even if Japan proper would be cap¬ 
tured. Consequently, it continued, Russia’s en¬ 
try into the campaign in the East would com¬ 
pletely alter the strategic set-up which at the 
time could have led to considerable Allied 
losses.^ 

According to the British and American press, 
in the autumn of 1944 the Japanese Army had 
ample opportunities to use crucial resources to 
prolong the war. Steel production in Japan 
proper totalled 13.7 million tons and she could 

* Quoted in: O. Y. Vladimirov, Unforgettable Pages 
from History and the Maoist Falsifiers, Moscow, 1971, 
p. 12 (in Russian). 

^ Ibid., p. 13. 
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still get more than nine million tons of ore from 
Korea, Manchoukuo and occupied China.^ 

Although German fascism had been routed, 
Japanese imperialism refused to down arms 
and decided to keep the war going. At a meet¬ 
ing in May 1945 the Supreme Military Council 
of Japan advanced a slogan calling for a “one 
hundred years’ war for the empire”. The Japa¬ 
nese Government rejected the Potsdam Decla¬ 
ration of the United States, Britain and China 
of July 26, 1945, demanding Japan’s uncon¬ 
ditional surrender. 

Deciding to prolong the war the Japanese 
militarists calculated that they could drive 
a wedge into the antifascist coalition and thus 
escape unconditional surrender. Their plans 
were not wholly unfounded. At the beginning of 
1945, the Japanese ground forces had 4.1 mil¬ 
lion men, nearly two million of whom were in 
China and Korea. By August 1945, the strength 
of the Japanese Armed Forces was brought up 
to 7.2 million men, with the ground troops 
numbering 5.5 million effectives. The Japanese 
General Staff placed its main hopes in the well- 
trained and fully equipped Kwantung Army. 

The plans of the Japanese militarists to keep 
the war going also took into account the calcu¬ 
lations of the US Command and the state of 
the Chinese Armed Forces. In the spring of 
1945, the US intelligence believed that if the 
Soviet Union would not enter the war the 


‘ A. M. Dubinsky, The Liberation Mission of the 
Soviet Union in the Far East, Moscow, 1966, p. 475 
(in Russian). 
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Japanese would be able to fight on the conti¬ 
nent (even after the occupation of the main 
Japanese islands) until the end of 1946, 1947 
or even 1948. The US and British Supreme 
Commands intended to launch “decisive” oper¬ 
ations only in 1946 and 1947, and Churchill 
declared in the House of Commons that no one 
could say exactly how much time would be 
required for these “decisive” operations. 

The Japanese militarists devoted many years 
to improving the fortifications on the borders 
with the USSR and were confident of their 
impregnability. Kande Hsinwen, a Japanese 
newspaper once published in Manchuria, wrote 
on August 11 , 1945; “The Japanese Army and 
the Manchoukuo Army are fully prepared to 
defend East Asia’s northern frontiers. Here 
they have created solid and reliable defences. 
It is difficult for the Soviet Union, which sub¬ 
jectively assesses our resources, to appraise our 
real strength. ... We are in a better position 
than the Soviet troops whose front runs for 
thousands of kilometres... .” 

Just before the Soviet Union entered the war 
against Japan atom bombs were dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki on orders from the US 
ruling circles. These barbarous acts were a crime 
against humanity. The United States used 
atom bombs to massacre the population of these 
towns at a time when the fate of the aggressor 
had already been sealed by the entire course of 
the Second World War and the forthcoming 
operations of the Soviet Armed Forces. It was 
already clear that such an act was wholly 
unjustified from the military standpoint. 
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The death of hundreds of thousands of peo¬ 
ple failed to bring the Japanese militarists to 
their senses. The American military historian 
Louis Morton observed that although the atom 
bombing of Hiroshima did provoke some con¬ 
fusion among the Japanese leaders, it by no 
means made them disposed to surrender. 

On August 8, 1945, the Soviet Government 
declared war on Japan, and on August 9 the 
Soviet Armed Forces in the Far East assumed 
the offensive. 

The Soviet troops had prepared thoroughly 
for military operations against Japan. Within 
three months after the victory over nazi Ger¬ 
many the Soviet Union transferred large masses 
of troops and weapons to the Far East and 
when hostilities were started the Soviet side 
had 1,500,000 men poised for action, over 
26,000 guns and mortars, more than 5,500 
tanks and self-propelled gun mounts and 
nearly 3,900 combat aircraft. The Soviet troops 
had a 1.8-fold superiority in manpower, 4.8- 
fold in armour and 1.9-fold in aircraft. The 
Soviet Pacific Fleet and the Amur Flotilla were 
also ready for action. 

Marshals of the Soviet Union, A. M. Vasi¬ 
levsky, R. Y. Malinovsky and K. A. Meretskov 
and other celebrated Soviet military command¬ 
ers were in charge of operations against the 
Kwantung Army. 

Three Soviet fronts—the Trans-Baikal and 
the 1st and 2nd Far Eastern—went into action 
simultaneously and their offensive was so pre¬ 
cipitous that already on August 12 the main 
forces of the 6th Guards Tank Army organic 
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to the Trans-Baikal Front had crossed the 
Great Khingan Range and surged into the 
Manchurian Plain. 

The fierce battles at Hailar, Mutankiang, in 
North Korea and on Sakhalin and the Kuril 
Islands in which the Soviet troops displayed 
great heroism and self-sacrifice are vivid pages 
in the history of the Soviet Army. “Imbued 
with the lofty spirit of internationalism,” wrote 
the Chinese historian Peng Ming, “the sol¬ 
diers of the Soviet Army heroically fought for 
the liberation of the Chinese people as though 
they were defending their own country. They 
performed many glorious exploits in the war 
against the Japanese invaders.”^ 

The Manchurian population jubilantly wel¬ 
comed the Soviet Army as its liberator and ac¬ 
tively assisted it in its successful advance. 
On their own initiative the population re¬ 
paired roads and demolished bridges, raised 
self-defence detachments and fought against 
banditry, etc. 

The Chinese people responded enthusiasti¬ 
cally to the Soviet Union’s declaration of war 
on Japan, realising that this would hasten the 
rout of Japanese militarism and result in Chi¬ 
na’s liberation. Reflecting this mood, Mao Tse- 
tung wrote: “The Chinese people heartily wel¬ 
come the Soviet Government’s declaration of 
war on Japan on August 8. The Soviet Union’s 
action will very much shorten the duration of 


* Quoted in: O. Y. Vladimirov, Unforgettable Pages 
from History and the Maoist Falsifiers, p. 14 (in 
Russian). 
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the war against Japan. The war is already in 
its last stage and the time has come for us to 
defeat finally the Japanese invaders and all 
their jackals.”^ 

The entry of the USSR into the war and the 
successful operations of the Soviet troops and 
the People’s Revolutionary Army of the Mon¬ 
golian People’s Republic forced the Japanese 
troops in Inner Mongolia and North China to 
take to their heels and at the same time were 
a signal for the revolutionary troops led by 
the CPC to go over to the offensive on August 
10, 1945. 

When the Soviet Union joined the war 
against Japan the revolutionary troops in Man¬ 
churia were in an extremely difficult position. 
Early in August the Japanese Command had 
concentrated considerable forces and encircled 
the Chinese troops under General Chao Wen- 
chin deployed near Pingchuan. And it was 
only the lightning drive of the units of the 17 th 
Army of the Trans-Baikal Front that saved 
them from complete annihilation. 

“We are most grateful to the Red Army of 
the Soviet Union,” stated General Chao Wen- 
chin in a letter he subsequently wrote to the 
17th Army Command. “We were in an ex¬ 
ceptionally difficult position. Having massed 
vastly superior forces, the enemy surrounded 
us, severed all retreat routes and restricted our 
freedom of manoeuvre. On the eve of August 
9 we were racking our wits in search for a 


* Selected Works of Mao Tse-tung, Vol. Four, p. 
331. 
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way out of this difficult situation. The entry 
of the Red Army of the Soviet Union into the 
territory of Manchuria on August 9 radically 
altered the balance of forces. From defenders 
we turned into attackers. Thus, the Red Army 
saved us from destruction and we are especial¬ 
ly grateful to it.”^ 

The blows delivered by the Soviet Army and 
naval ships were of such devastating force that 
the powerful Japanese fortifications along the 
Amur and Ussuri rivers and the Great Khin- 
gan Range were breached almost along their 
entire length, and where the Japanese contin¬ 
ued to resist they were encircled and by¬ 
passed. The swift operations of all the land 
forces, the airforce, airborne units and naval 
ships prevented the Japanese from using 
bacteriological weapons. 

The entry of the USSR into the war against 
Japan, and the first successes of its troops 
threw the Japanese ruling elite into a state 
of shock. On August 9, the first day of the 
Soviet drive, Japanese Prime Minister Suzuki 
told members of the Supreme Military Coun¬ 
cil: “The entry of the Soviet Union into the 
war against Japan this morning has placed us 
in utterly hopeless circumstances and rules out 
the further continuation of the war.”^ 

On the second day of the Soviet offensive 


’ Quoted in: O. Y. Vladimirov, VnjnrgeUahJc Pages 
from History and the Maoist Falsifiers, pp. 15-lG 
(in Russian). 

^ Quoted in: O. B. Borisov, B. T. Koloskov, Soviet- 
Chinese Relations 1945-1970, Moscow, 1972, p. 15 (in 
Russian). 
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Japanese Foreign Minister Togo made the fol¬ 
lowing statement to Soviet Ambassador 
Y. A. Malik: “The Japanese Government is 
prepared to accept the terms of the Declara¬ 
tion of July 26, 1945 [i.e., the Potsdam Decla¬ 
ration— O.B.] to which the Soviet Government 
also acceded. The Japanese Government un¬ 
derstands that this Declaration contains no de¬ 
mands violating the prerogatives of the Em¬ 
peror as the sovereign ruler of Japan. The 
Japanese Government requests definite notifica¬ 
tion on this matter.”^ 

Nevertheless, the Japanese troops continued 
their stubborn resistance against the Soviet 
Armed Forces. Made in behalf of the Japanese 
Government and setting forth its preparedness 
to surrender unconditionally, Togo’s statement 
was insincere and contained veiled conditions. 

On August 11, the governments of the Soviet 
Union, United States, China and Britain re¬ 
plied that from the hour of surrender the au¬ 
thority of the Emperor and the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment with regard to the administration of 
the state would be controlled by the Allied 
Supreme Commander, who will take all steps 
he may consider necessary to further the sur¬ 
render. 

The Emperor was told to sanction and as¬ 
sure the signing of the surrender instrument by 
the Japanese Government and General Head¬ 
quarters as provided for in the Potsdam Decla¬ 
ration. He was also told to issue personal or¬ 
ders to all Japanese army, naval and air force 


‘ Pravda, August 11, 1945. 
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authorities and all troops under their com¬ 
mand, wherever these were stationed, to cease 
combat and lay down their arms. He would 
also have to issue other orders the Supreme 
Commander may require in furthering the sur¬ 
render, the statement said. 

The form of government in Japan would 
ultimately be made to conform with the freely 
expressed will of the Japanese people, as en¬ 
visioned in the Potsdam Declaration.^ 

On August 14, 1945, the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment announced that the Emperor had issued 
a rescript stating that Japan had accepted the 
terms of the Potsdam Declaration and that he 
was prepared to sanction and ensure the sign¬ 
ing by his Government and the Imperial Gen¬ 
eral Staff of the terms for the fulfilment of the 
Potsdam Declaration. 

Yet the “Imperial Rescript” was nothing 
more than a general declaration. In effect, the 
order to cease military operations had not been 
issued to the Kwantung Army and Japanese 
Armed Forces continued resistance. 

On August 17, 1945, the Soviet Command- 
er-in-Chief in the Far East, Marshal 
A. M. Vasilevsky, sent the following radio¬ 
gramme to the Commander of the Kwantung 
Army: “The Kwantung Army HQ radioed a 
proposal to the HQ of the Soviet Troops in 
the Far East to terminate hostilities, without, 
however, saying anything at all about the sur¬ 
render of the Japanese Armed Forces in Man¬ 
churia. 

* See: O. Y. Vladimirov, Unforgettable Pages from 
History and the Maoist Falsifiers, p. 16 (in Russian). 
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“At the same time the Japanese troops 
changed over to counter-offensive on several 
sectors of the Soviet-Japanese front. 

“I propose to the Commander of the Kwan- 
tung Army that the Japanese troops cease all 
operations against the Soviet troops along the 
entire front at 12:00 hours on August 20, lay 
down arms and surrender. 

“The above date has been fixed in order to 
enable the Kwantung Army HQ to bring the 
order to stop resistance and to surrender to the 
knowledge of all its troops. 

“As soon as Japanese troops begin to sur¬ 
render arms, the Soviet forces will cease mili¬ 
tary operations.”^ 

To back up this ultimatum the Soviet troops 
carried out some determined actions. Airborne 
units made a particularly good showing in 
Manchuria. General of the Army S. M. Shte- 
menko wrote in this connection: “Fearless and 
efficient, they saved industrial enterprises, 
power stations, communications, railways 
and many military installations from destruc¬ 
tion, made it possible to restore order and 
prevented many political tricks and adven¬ 
tures.”^ 

Between August 9 and 20 the Kwantung 
Army lost approximately 700,000 men and 
officers in killed, wounded and taken prison¬ 
er, not counting those who were listed as miss¬ 
ing. The total number of Japanese prisoners 


* Pravda, August 17, 1945. 

2 S. M. Shtemenko, The Soviet General Staff at 
War (1941-1945), Moscow, 1975, p. 351. 
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was 594,000, including 148 generals. Two of 
the three Soviet fronts which took part in the 
operations seized 1,565 guns, 2,139 mortars 
and grenade launchers, 600 tanks, 861 aircraft, 
and other equipment. 

The Japanese Army sustained far greater 
losses in manpower during the fighting in Man¬ 
churia, which lasted only two weeks, than did 
the Japanese Armed Forces on all the fronts 
in the preceding four years of the Second 
World War. 

The rout of the Kwantung Army, the most 
powerful group of Japanese land forces, by 
the Soviet troops predetermined the capitula¬ 
tion of militarist Japan. 

“. . .The Soviet Army,” emphasised the re¬ 
nowned commander Chu Teh, “entered Man¬ 
churia and completely routed and wiped out 
the Kwantung Army, the bulwark of the Jap¬ 
anese militarists, thus forcing Jap¬ 
anese militarism to surrender.”^ Taking up this 
thought, the Chinese press wrote at the time: 
“. . .when the Soviet Union committed its army 
to action and the Japanese Kwantung Army 
was shattered the dreams of the Japanese in¬ 
vaders of turning Manchuria into a lair where 
they intended to make the last stand were dis¬ 
persed. The only way out was unconditional 
surrender. This strikingly proves that only the 
entry of the Soviet Union into the war forced 
Japan to surrender unconditionally, that only 
the operations of the Soviet Army and the lib¬ 
eration of the northeastern provinces and Ko- 

1 Kiianming Jihpao, September 3, 1951. 
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rea considerably shortened the duration of the 
Allies’ war against Japan... 

The Western press also acknowledged the 
Soviet Union’s decisive role in smashing mili¬ 
tarist Japan. ‘The New York Times observed 
on August 10, 1945, that the Soviet operations 
marked the beginning of the end of Japanese 
imperialism, and the New York Herald ‘Trib¬ 
une on the same day observed that Soviet 
Russia entered the war against Japan “as an 
ally of mankind aiming primarily at extinguish¬ 
ing the last flames of war now burning in the 
world. Rarely has a great military effort been 
initiated for a nobler reason’’.^ 

On August 15, 1945, The New York Times 
carried an interview with former US Air Force 
Commander in China Major-General Claire 
Chennault, who said in part: “Russia’s entry 
into the Japanese war was the decisive factor 
in speeding its end and would have been so 
even if no atomic bombs had been dropped.. .. 
The Soviet Army’s swift stroke completed the 
circle around Japan that brought the nation to 
its knees. 

Observers noted that the Soviet Army’s 
lightning operations astounded the United 
States whose troops were unable to carry out 
Truman’s instruction to be the first to occupy 
Dalny and Port Arthur. 

The instruments of Japan’s surrender were 
signed on September 2, 1945, on board the US 
battleship Missouri anchored in Tokyo Bay. 


’ New York Herald Tribune, August 10, 1945. 
2 The New York Times, August 15, 1945. 
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❖ Si- 


The victory over Japan, Germany’s main 
ally, put an end to the Second World War, the 
most bitter and sanguinary war in the history 
of mankind. 

The Soviet Union, its heroic people and its 
Armed Forces played a decisive part in smash¬ 
ing the Kwantung Army, the main shock force 
of Japanese imperialism. This is a fact of 
enduring historical significance. 

Yet for many years now efforts are being 
made to misrepresent and belittle the Soviet 
Union’s role in Japan’s defeat. Some bourgeois 
publications make it a point to underline that 
the Soviet Union allegedly fought only six 
days in the war against Japan. Refuting insin¬ 
uations of this sort the Soviet Government on 
January 10, 1951, handed over a note to the 
United States which said in part: 

“Firstly, the Soviet Union entered the war 
against Japan exactly on schedule as had been 
agreed at the Yalta Conference, without any 
delay. Secondly, the Soviet Army waged san¬ 
guinary battles against the Japanese troops 
not for six days, but for a month, because the 
Kwantung Army continued to offer resistance 
for a long time despite the Emperor’s declara¬ 
tion on surrender. Thirdly, the Soviet Army 
routed 22 Japanese divisions in Manchuria— 
the main forces of the Kwantung Army—and 
took prisoner nearly 600,000 Japanese men and 
officers. Fourthly, Japan decided to surrender 
only after the Soviet troops delivered their 
first decisive blow at the Kwantung Army. 
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Fifthly, in the period from 1941 to 1945, even 
before entering the war against Japan, the 
Soviet Union had up to 40 divisions on the 
border with Manchuria compelling the entire 
Kwantung Army to remain in position and thus 
facilitating Chinese and US operations in the 
war against the Japanese militarists.”* 

As Churchill admitted, US and British rul¬ 
ing circles thought that the war against Japan 
would last not less than 18 months after the 
end of the war against Germany. The Allied 
Command in Southeast Asia and in the Chi¬ 
nese theatre of operations likewise did not expect 
victory earlier than in 1946. British Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten said in March 1945 that it 
would be possible to smash Japan only 12-18 
months after the rout of Hitler. 

The war, however, ended much earlier 
thanks to the determined actions of the Soviet 
Union and its Armed Forces. This saved the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of men of 
the Allied Armies and prevented the Japa¬ 
nese aggressors from continuing the annihila¬ 
tion of the peoples of East and Southeast 
Asia. 

Emphasising the role which the USSR, its 
struggle and victories played in the outcome of 
the Chinese Revolution, Mao Tse-tung admit¬ 
ted in 1949: “Were it not for the existence of 
the Soviet Union, were it not for the victory in 
the Second World War against fascism and 
were it not for the rout of Japanese imperial¬ 
ism ... then of course the forces of interna- 


* Pravda, January 11, 1951. 
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tional reaction hanging over our heads would 
have been immeasurably greater than they are 
today. Could we have won under such circum¬ 
stances? Of course, not.”^ 

The Soviet Union’s historic victory in the 
Far East was not only a blow at Japanese mil¬ 
itarism but also a turning point in the history 
of the peoples of East and Southeast Asia. The 
victory of the Soviet Armed Forces predeter¬ 
mined the outcome of the long war between 
Japan and the peoples of China and other 
Asian countries Japan had enslaved, and con¬ 
tributed to a rapid development of the nation¬ 
al liberation movement on that continent. 

The Chinese people’s liberation struggle en¬ 
tered its crucial stage. As a result of the rout 
of Japanese militarism, the Manchurian revo¬ 
lutionary base, the main springboard for the 
attainment of the final victory of the Chinese 
people, was formed in Northeast China. 


* Mao Tse-tung, “On the Democratic Dictatorship 
of the People”, Selected Works, Peking, 1972, pp 
464-65. 







CHAPTER TWO 

THE STRUGGLE 
OF THE USSR FOR 
THE INTERESTS 
OF THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION. 

THE SITUATION 
IN MANCHURIA AFTER 
THE ROUT OF JAPAN 




POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE. 

THE SOVIET UNION’S ROLE. 

After Japan’s capitulation China continued 
to be divided into two camps. Chiang Kai-shek 
with his army of many millions controlled 
three quarters of the country and practically 
all her cities. 

Like the rest of China, Manchuria, too, was 
split into two camps. People’s rule with the 
CPC at the head was established west of Chang¬ 
chun and ncfrth of Kirin, and also on Liao¬ 
tung Peninsula where Soviet troops were sta¬ 
tioned. In keeping with the people’s free ex¬ 
pression of will people’s democratic organs of 
power were established throughout this huge 
territory, where they began to pave the way 
for the introduction of fundamental socio-eco¬ 
nomic transformations. The rest of Manchuria 
was in the hands of the Kuomintang. 

Under the pretext of accepting Japan’s ca¬ 
pitulation and assisting the “legitimate” re¬ 
gime of Chiang Kai-shek, the United States did 
its best to prevent China from taking the path 
of peaceful and democratic development. 

Acting on US instructions and relying on 
America’s direct land, air and naval support 
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the Kuomintang clique conducted an offensive 
in Manchuria in October-December 1945. 

The CPC’s repeated efforts to achieve a peace¬ 
ful settlement of the Manchurian question 
produced no results because the Chiang Kai- 
shek clique stubbornly refused to give up its 
attempts to spread its dictatorship to the North¬ 
east with the help of armed force. In those 
circumstances the revolutionary forces had no 
alternative other than to rebuff the Kuomin¬ 
tang aggression. 

The struggle to determine China’s future 
structure with the help of political measures 
constituted a crucial period in the country’s 
history in the course of which negotiations al¬ 
ternated with outbreaks of civil war. It was not 
immaterial for the CPC, which was supported 
by the CPSU, along which road China would 
advance, for it strove to create prerequisites 
for the democratic reorganisation of society in 
the interests of the national liberation move¬ 
ment. 

On its part the US-Kuomintang reaction en¬ 
deavoured to retard or thwart revolutionary 
processes, place national interests at the serv¬ 
ice of foreign and compradore monopolies and 
turn China into a bridgehead of the cold war 
and aggression. 

The struggle between these two trends in 
China which was also conducted on the inter¬ 
national arena lasted from 1945 to 1949. Nat¬ 
urally, Manchuria also found itself involved 
in this complicated diplomatic and political 
confrontation. The question was whether this 
region bordering on the Soviet Union would 
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become a springboard of the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion or a base for counter-revolution and ag¬ 
gression. 

The USSR insisted on the precise fulfilment 
of allied commitments concerning China, while 
the Western Powers did their utmost to vio¬ 
late them. 

Thus, there was a class watershed both in 
China and on the international arena. The 
events and the peripeteias of the political and 
diplomatic struggle in those years are widely 
known. 

It will be proper here examine the relations 
between the CPC and the Kuomintang, and the 
role played by the USSR in the political strug¬ 
gle on the international scene to strengthen the 
positions of China’s revolutionary democratic 
forces. 

On August 25, 1945, the CPC Central Com¬ 
mittee published a Declaration on the current 
situation in which it agreed to peaceful nego¬ 
tiations with the Kuomintang in Chungking on 
certain conditions. 

On August 28, 1945, a CPC delegation led 
by Mao Tse-tung began the first round of talks 
with Chiang Kai-shek, with US representatives 
(at first Ambassador Hurley and then General 
Marshall) as mediators. The talks, how¬ 
ever, did not mean that the armed struggle 
between the CPC and the Kuomintang had 
come to an end and they continued with 
interruptions from August 1945 to March 
1947. 

The first round, which lasted from August 28 
to October 1945, ended in an agreement of Oc- 

;* 
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tober 10, 1945, under which the CPC and the 
Kuoniintang undertook to work for a peaceful 
solution of the problems of China’s post-war 
democratic restructuring and avoid civil war. 
But the agreement was violated and military 
operations were resumed. 

On December 16, 1945, another CPC dele¬ 
gation arrived in Chungking. It was led by 
Chou En-lai and included Tung Pi-wu, Yeh 
Chien-ying, Wang Jo-fei, Teng Yin-chao, Lu 
Ting-yi and We Yu-chang. In a statement at 
a press conference on December 18, 1945, Chou 
En-lai expounded the delegation’s aims and 
tasks and the CPC’s standpoint on a range of 
topical political issues. 

He made several proposals in behalf of the 
CPC, including the immediate cessation of 
hostilities, discussion of a programme for the 
peaceful development of the state and the so¬ 
lution of questions concerning the convocation 
of the National Assembly and the fulfilment 
of the October 10, 1945 agreement. 

On December 31, 1945, Chiang Kai-shek 
announced that a Political Consultative 
Conference would open on January 10, 
1946. 

The Conference comprised 38 representa¬ 
tives of four political parties—the Communist 
Party, the Chinese Democratic League, the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Youth Party— 
and public figures without party affiliations. 
The Kuomintang saw to it that the composition 
of the Conference would guarantee the reac¬ 
tion at least a relative, if not an absolute, 
majority. 
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In a speech opening the conference on 
January 10, 1946, Chiang Kai-shek once again 
promised to give the people democratic free¬ 
doms by guaranteeing political rights, legal¬ 
ising the activities of all parties, holding elec¬ 
tions to local self-government bodies and free¬ 
ing political prisoners. These often-repeated 
promises of the Kuomintang had been included 
into Protocol of the talks with the CPC on Oc¬ 
tober 10, 1945, but were never fulfilled. 

Chou En-lai who made a speech at the open¬ 
ing of the conference outlined the CPC’s point 
of view on the tasks of the conference, and also 
the demands of the broad masses for China’s 
democratic reconstruction and her future de¬ 
velopment. 

The job of formulating an agreement on the 
termination of hostilities was entrusted to a 
Committee of Three set up on January 3, 
1946, which consisted of CPC representative 
Chou En-lai, Kuomintang representative Chang 
Chin-chung and US representative General 
Marshall, who was made its chairman and 
whose mediation was accepted by both the Kuo¬ 
mintang and the CPC. The Committee held its 
first sitting on January 7, 1946. 

On January 10, 1946, an agreement was 
reached on the unconditional cessation of hos¬ 
tilities. Under the agreement signed by the 
CPC and the Kuomintang, each side was to 
issue an order providing for: 

1) immediate cessation of hostilities; 

2) termination of all troop movements with 
the exception of those specified in the agree¬ 
ment; 
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3) cessation of all activities inhibiting trans¬ 
port operations; 

4) immediate establishment in Peking of 
Executive Headquarters, consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the CPC, the Kuomintang and the 
United States to enforce the agreement on the 
cessation of hostilities. 

During the negotiations in the Political Con¬ 
sultative Conference and the ensuing talks on 
the reorganisation of the army in January and 
February 1946 the Kuomintang Government 
assisted by the United States secretly contin¬ 
ued to concentrate its forces in the southern part 
of Manchuria in preparation for resuming the 
civil war. 

In addition to the two armies (52nd and 
13th) under the command of Tu Yu-ming 
which were already stationed in Manchuria, 
US naval ships urgently brought two Chiang 
Kai-shek armies (New 1st and New 6th) into 
the region. Trained and equipped by the Amer¬ 
icans these armies had received combat train¬ 
ing in Burma. 

Completing the preparations for a civil war 
in China, the US ruling circles fabricated a pre¬ 
text for aggression. Early in February 1946 
US State Secretary James F. Byrns made a 
statement in which he deliberately ignored the 
fact that Soviet troops continued to remain in 
Manchuria at the request of the Kuomintang 
Government and that on January 15 they had 
resumed their withdrawal; he slanderously ac¬ 
cused the USSR of harbouring aggressive in¬ 
tentions towards Manchuria and demagogical¬ 
ly demanded the observance of the principle 
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of “open doors and equal opportunities in Man¬ 
churia”. 

This statement was obviously designed to 
build up anti-Soviet hysteria in the United 
States and China so as to help the US ruling 
circles ensure the take-over of Manchuria. 

In a statement on February 26, 1946, the 
Command of the Soviet troops gave a detailed 
account of the reasons why the withdrawal of 
the Soviet troops from Manchuria had been 
postponed to February 1, 1946, in keeping with 
two requests from the Chinese Government. 

The broad offensive on the liberated regions, 
including parts of Manchuria, organised by the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime very quickly bogged 
down. On June 3, 1946, as soon as it became 
dear that the Kuomintang drive in Manchu¬ 
ria had collapsed, Chiang Kai-shek once again 
concentrated his attention on negotiations with 
the CPC, with General Marshall as mediator. 
After two days of talks between Chou En-lai 
and General Marshall, Chiang Kai-shek on 
June 6, 1946, signed an order authorising a 
15-day cease-fire in Manchuria (from June 7 
to 22) and agreed to resume negotiations with 
CPC representatives on all controversial is¬ 
sues. 

By then democratic governments which 
based their activity on the October 10, 1945 
agreement had already been formed in all prov¬ 
inces in Manchuria. In view of the Kuomin¬ 
tang offensive, the CPC and other democratic 
parties and organisations in the ensuing months 
repeatedly proposed a peaceful settlement of 
the Manchurian problem through the forma- 
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tion of a local democratic coalition govern¬ 
ment, but invariably encountered Chiang Kai- 
shek’s refusal to enter into any negotiations on 
this issue. 

For its part the CPC, acting in line with the 
cease-fire of January 10, 1946, did not object to 
the entry of specified contingents of Kuomin- 
tang troops into Manchuria. In the 1946 agree¬ 
ment on the reorganisation of the Army the 
CPC consented that by the end of a 12-month 
period the ratio between the Kuomintang and 
the CPC troops in the Northeast would be 5 ; 1 
(five Kuomintang armies and one People’s 
Army). The strength of the revolutionary 
troops in Manchuria could have been brought 
up to 210,000 by February 1947 but only with 
the simultaneous enforcement of measures to 
democratise the country, establishment of a 
truly coalition government and reorganisation 
of the army along democratic lines. 

But the US Command, disregarding the de¬ 
cisions of the Political Consultative Conference 
and the agreement on the reorganisation of 
the army, continued to bring in large numbers 
of Kuomintang troops into Manchuria, so that 
by the end of March 1946 considerably more 
than five Kuomintang armies mentioned in the 
agreement had been concentrated in that re¬ 
gion. 

On March 27,1946, an agreement was signed 
which brought Manchuria within the com¬ 
petence of Executive Headquarters. It envis¬ 
aged the dispatch of field teams which would 
bring about a cessation of fighting between tbe 
Manchurian revolutionary forces and the Kuo- 
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mintang Army at points of close contact. The 
agreement was signed by Chou En-Lai, Chang 
Chih-chung and Commander of US Forces in 
China General A.C. Gillem, Jr., acting for 
General G.C. Marshall.^ 

In effect, this agreement was not implement¬ 
ed either. In the wake of the March 1946 ple¬ 
nary meeting of the Kuomintang Central Exec¬ 
utive Committee which promulgated a course 
of violating the decisions of the Political Con¬ 
sultative Conference and unleashing civil war, 
preparations for a drive into Manchuria be¬ 
came even more intense. In addition to the five 
Kuomintang armies it had earlier transferred 
to Manchuria, the US fleet urgently brought 
in another two Kuomintang armies (60th and 
93rd), so that counting the units which arrived 
in Manchuria by land, the Kuomintang’s raised 
military strength in that region reached 500,000 
men. 

Addressing the People’s Political Council on 
April 1, 1946, Chiang Kai-shek proclaimed the 
democratic authorities in Manchuria “illegal”, 
and on April 9 he told an American corre¬ 
spondent that he was determined to “destroy 
the Communist Party”. 

To avert the threat of the restoration of the 
reactionary Kuomintang rule the inhabitants of 
Manchuria who had been liberated by the So¬ 
viet Army, their elected organs of people’s 
rule and the Communist-led Armed Forces re¬ 
sisted the Kuomintang troops with the greatest 


‘ See: United States Relations with China, 1949, p. 
640. 
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determination. But before ordering the revo¬ 
lutionary forces to start defensive operations 
the CPC made yet another attempt to settle 
the Manchurian problem through negotiation, 
in the spirit of the decisions of the Political 
Consultative Conference. 

The Kuomintang leadership, which had an 
overwhelming superiority in troops and calcu¬ 
lated that it could swiftly crush the resistance 
of the Manchurian Group of CPC troops and 
gain control over Manchuria’s largest centres 
and railways, ignored the Communist Party’s 
proposals. 

But all the attacks initiated by the Kuomin¬ 
tang troops broke down upon contact with the 
reliable defences of the Manchurian forces 
which in the meantime managed to regroup 
and to replenish their armaments. 

The Soviet Army’s presence in Manchuria 
played an enormous role in consolidating the 
Chinese revolutionary forces, so that the troops 
of the People’s Liberation Army of China ac¬ 
quired solid logistic base in Manchuria. 

This was how Mao Tse-tung assessed the 
situation in Manchuria in November 1945. “As 
a result of support from our elder brother and 
the development of our Party in Manchuria,” 
he wrote in a letter to CPC Central Committee 
representative Peng Chen, “Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops could not successfully advance in Man¬ 
churia and also failed to assume power there.” 
He noted that the postponement of the Soviet 
Army’s withdrawal from Manchuria was ad¬ 
vantageous to the 8th Army “because within 
a month all our advancing units and cadres 
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will have arrived in Manchuria”. On Novem¬ 
ber 20, 1945, he dispatched a cable which said 
in part: “Ask our friends to hold up the ar¬ 
rival of the Kuomintang troops in Manchuria 
for as long as possible.”^ 

The CPC leadership attached great impor¬ 
tance to Manchuria, as can be judged from 
the text of a cable from Mao Tse-tung to Com¬ 
mander of the United Democratic Army in 
Manchuria Lin Piao and his deputy Kao Kang: 
“The northeast war industry should make ev¬ 
ery effort to help regions in China proper. 
Within a year we must build up our own 
industry in northern Manchuria, and on a very 
large scale.” 

In 1945 and 1946 the People’s Revolutionary 
Army continued to increase in size and enhance 
its fighting capacity. By the end of 1945 the 
CPC had a well-armed group of troops num¬ 
bering 300,000 men in Manchuria. On January 
1, 1946 the United Democratic Army (UDA) 
was formed on the basis of former partisan de¬ 
tachments and units of the 8th Army. When 
the Soviet troops withdrew from Manchuria, 
the UDA already had well-trained units and 
considerable quantities of arms. By then fresh 
millions of Chinese people had been drawn into 
the revolutionary struggle. The troops under 
CPC control were put through intensive train¬ 
ing; the ranks of people’s volunteers were aug¬ 
mented and they received better weapons and 
the combat training of the regular troops was 


* O, Y. Vladimirov, Unforgettable Pages from His¬ 
tory and the Maoist Falsifiers, p. 20 (in Russian). 
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considerably improved. The fighting capacity 
of the People’s Army increased tremendously 
when the Soviet Army turned over captured 
Japanese weapons to it. Another important 
factor of its victory was the presence of Soviet 
Armed Forces in Port Arthur and Dalny. These 
key strategic points became inaccessible to the 
Kuomintang and US troops. 

Ji" jj- jfr 

In the diplomatic field the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s policy towards China was focussed at 
the time on preventing US military interference 
in her internal affairs and providing maxi¬ 
mum assistance to the Chinese people in gain¬ 
ing democratic freedom and national independ¬ 
ence. 

In fulfilment of the Yalta Conference deci¬ 
sions the Soviet Government on August 14, 
1945, signed a Treaty of Friendship and Al¬ 
liance with China. Thus the USSR could now 
establish broad contacts with the Chinese peo¬ 
ple and extensively support China’s revolution¬ 
ary and democratic forces. The Treaty also 
became an obstacle to the anti-Soviet policy 
Chiang Kai-shek had been pursuing for many 
years. Sinkua Jihpao, organ of the CPC Cen¬ 
tral Committee, observed that the Treaty would 
do much to strengthen the traditional friend¬ 
ship between the Chinese and Soviet peoples. 
The Tsefan Jihpao newspaper wrote on Au¬ 
gust 27, 1945; “The Treaty of Friendship and 
Alliance with the USSR is the first equal treaty 
with a foreign state in the history of our coun- 
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try. The Chinese people and the Soviet people 
united in a glorious friendly alliance. We re¬ 
gard this Treaty as yet another manifestation 
of the policy of equality which the Soviet 
Union has always pursued towards us. We 
deeply appreciate the Treaty’s enormous signif¬ 
icance and will make even greater efforts to 
consolidate and develop its gains.” 

The Treaty of August 14, 1945, and the 
Soviet Union’s active foreign policy created 
favourable prospects for the Communist Party 
of China and all revolutionary and democrat¬ 
ic forces in the country. For Manchuria this 
meant that its democratic organisations could 
carry on large-scale legal activity. This respite 
(1945-1946) of sorts, which was characterised 
by an acute diplomatic struggle carried on by 
the USSR and the Communist Party of China, 
offered the revolutionary masses an extensive 
opportunity to accumulate forces, win nation¬ 
wide prestige and politically expose Chiang 
Kai-shek regime’s anti-national line. 

Backed by the Soviet Union’s great interna¬ 
tional prestige and conducting its struggle in 
close cooperation with that country, the CPC 
created the prerequisites for the victory of the 
Chinese Revolution in October 1949. 

The Soviet Union made vigorous diplomatic 
moves to neutralise direct US interference in 
China’s internal affairs. 

On the initiative of the Soviet Government 
the Moscow Conference of the Foreign Minis¬ 
ters of the USSR, USA and Britain held in 
December 1945 adopted a decision recognising 
that an end should be put to the civil war in 
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China, that all organs of the national govern¬ 
ment be united and democratised, and US and 
Soviet military presence in China be terminat¬ 
ed at an early date. 

The adoption of this decision was preceded 
by a complicated struggle conducted by the So¬ 
viet side to foil the Western powers’ attempts 
at obstructing the conclusion of a new agree¬ 
ment on this issue. 

Waging a resolute diplomatic struggle against 
the interference of the imperialist powers in 
the internal affairs of the Chinese people, the 
Soviet Union also paid close attention to the 
activity of the US ruling eircles which did 
their utmost to save the decayed Chiang Kai- 
shek regime. 

The Soviet Government time and again de¬ 
manded that the US should stop meddling in 
China’s domestic affairs and withdraw its troops 
from that country. It ought to be noted that 
each time the Soviet Government proposed an 
immediate withdrawal of US troops from Chi¬ 
na, Kuomintang ruling circles raised slander¬ 
ous racket about “Soviet interference in Chi¬ 
na’s affairs”, alleging that overseas troops were 
there at the invitation of the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, a circumstance which they said “should 
not worry third countries”. 

The Soviet Government widely used the UN 
rostrum to promote the interests of the Chinese 
people. Speaking in the Security Council on 
September 23, 1946, A. A. Gromyko said: 
“The presence of US troops in China, a fact 
which cannot be justified in the present circum¬ 
stances, and their interference in China’s in- 
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ternal affairs have given rise to a wave of pro¬ 
test. The most diverse sections of the Chinese 
public are protesting... All these voices ought 
to be heeded. They cannot be ignored. They 
touch upon a question which concerns not only 
China and the United States.”^ 

At the insistence of the Soviet Government 
a session of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
of the USSR, USA, Britain and France took 
place in Moscow in March and April 1947 
which was to have reviewed the fulfilment of 
the joint decisions concerning China adopted 
at the Moscow session in December 1945. But 
with British and French support, the USA ob¬ 
structed this issue still, the Soviet delegation 
suggested an exchange of information on the 
fulfilment of commitments with regard to Chi¬ 
na adopted at the December 1945 Moscow Con¬ 
ference of Foreign Ministers in order once 
again to expose the US Government as a vio¬ 
lator of international agreements, a power 
striving to save the anti-popular Chiang Kai- 
shek regime with the help of bayonets. US 
State Secretary Marshall in his information 
was compelled to admit the presence of large 
US military contingents in China. 

Moreover, referring to “agreements” with 
the Chiang Kai-shek Government, the Ameri¬ 
cans made no secret of their desire to thwart 
the Allied agreements and suppress the people’s 
democratic movement in China, and first and 
foremost in areas bordering on the USSR. 


^ Quoted in: The Foreign Policy of the Soviet 
Union, Vol. IV, Moscow, 1947, p. 657 (in Russian). 
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Historical facts prove that the period of 
peaceful confrontation between the CPC and the 
Kuomintang, the period of negotiations between 
them (1945-1946) and the Soviet Union’s 
struggle for China’s interests helped the Chi¬ 
nese revolutionaries politically to prepare for 
the decisive phase of the struggle against the 
anti-popular regime and was an effective form 
of winning over the masses. 

At the time the revolutionary masses lacked 
the necessary level of political and psycholog¬ 
ical preparedness for a decisive encounter 
with the Kuomintang, for a new civil war. It 
was therefore important to gain time to en¬ 
hance the fighting efficiency of the popular 
troops and strengthen their rear in the Liber¬ 
ated Areas, and expose the reaction’s polit¬ 
ical manoeuvres. In this respect the CPC made 
the most of the political rostrum which it ac¬ 
quired due to negotiations with the Kuomin¬ 
tang. 


Jfl- ♦ 

In that period the Soviet Union devoted a 
special place in its international activity to a 
diplomatic struggle directly concerning Man¬ 
churia. Designed to further the interests of the 
Chinese revolutionary forces these efforts were 
closely coordinated with the CPC. 

Acting in conjunction with their American 
benefactors, the Kuomintang ruling circles 
made every effort in 1945 to get the Soviet 
Union to play a smaller part and lower its 
interest in resolving the Manchurian problem. 
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According to available information the 
Chiang Kai-shek’s regime drew up the follow¬ 
ing diplomatic scenario: ostensibly maintaining 
friendly relations with the Soviet Union at the 
first stage (prior to the withdrawal of the So¬ 
viet Army in 1946), it would subsequently pro¬ 
mote an anti-Soviet campaign and strengthen 
and consolidate Chiang Kai-shek-American in¬ 
fluence in Manchuria. 

An important place in the struggle for Man¬ 
churia at the time was occupied by questions 
bearing on Port Arthur and Dalny, where 
Soviet troops were stationed under the terms 
of the August 14, 1945 agreement. 

This was a crucial issue for the future of the 
Chinese Revolution in general, and the exis¬ 
tence of the Manchurian revolutionary base, in 
particular. It was not by accident that US Ad¬ 
miral F. P. Sherman said in August 1945 that 
if Dalny and Port Arthur had been open for 
action by the Americans and Chiang Kai-shek 
forces that would have completely changed the 
post-war situation in China. At the time the 
Kuomintang Command intended to land its 
troops there in order to bypass the front line 
of the communist armies and take the revo¬ 
lutionary troops in southern Manchuria in 
the rear. 

The Soviet Union assumed the only correct 
stand; in that difficult period for the revolu¬ 
tion the leased territory on Liaotung Penin¬ 
sula—the towns of Dalny and Port Arthur— 
was a reliable base which with the help of Soviet 
armaments protected Manchuria against a Kuo¬ 
mintang invasion from the sea. 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s strategic plan for 1945- 
1946 was as follows: his troops were to consol¬ 
idate their positions in South and Central 
China, gain control of North China and enter 
Manchuria. The plan envisaged active US as¬ 
sistance and the Soviet Union’s “passive neu¬ 
trality”. 

Tendentiously interpreting and grossly vio¬ 
lating the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of August 14, 
1945, official representatives of the Chiang Kai- 
shek and US governments tried to prove to the 
Soviet Union that “Chinese sovereignty exist¬ 
ed” in Dalny and that consequently there were 
no grounds for any objections to the 
passage of Kuomintang forces through this 
port. 

Kuomintang officials insisted that since the 
extension of the Kuomintang military status to 
the port of Dalny was dictated by the “milita¬ 
ry strategic plans of struggle against the com¬ 
mon enemy—Japan”, it could not be applied 
“to the Chinese allied troops” and that “in 
effect the Soviet Union puts China on the same 
plane with Japan”. The Chiang Kai-shek re¬ 
presentatives lodged numerous protests against 
the alleged violations of China’s sovereignty 
and of the Soviet-Chinese Treaty by the USSR 
and instigated an anti-Soviet campaign in Chi¬ 
na and on the world arena. 

In disregard of the Soviet-Chinese Treaty 
of August 14, 1945, Kuomintang and US rep¬ 
resentatives planned to strike the revolution¬ 
ary forces in the back, save the Kuomintang 
regime in Manchuria and thus further US in¬ 
terests there. Since they were unable to do 
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this, Chiang Kai-shek began to pave the way 
for making world public opinion believe that 
allegedly it was “impossible to introduce prop¬ 
er order in the Northeast”, trying to turn the 
Manchurian problem into an international is¬ 
sue bringing through UN interference. 

But the Soviet Union’s firm stand gave no 
grounds for harbouring illusions about possible 
concessions or compromises in the matter of 
allowing the Chiang Kai-shek forces to use 
Dalny. 

In view of the failure of their plan to use 
Port Arthur and Dalny against the revolution¬ 
ary forces, the Kuomintang and US ruling 
circles began to manoeuvre on the question of 
Soviet withdrawal from Manchuria. 

In the China White Book the US State De¬ 
partment made the following admission: “The 
entry of the Chinese Government forces (i.e., 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Government— O.B] had, 
however, been seriously impeded by the Rus¬ 
sian refusal to permit their use of Dairen [Dal¬ 
ny— O.B.] as the port of entry and their con¬ 
tinued advance subsequent to their entry had 
been blocked by the delay in the Russian with¬ 
drawal. This delay also had the effect of giv¬ 
ing the Chinese Communists time to build up 
their forces in Manchuria, which had appar¬ 
ently been reinforced by the movement of 
hastily organised or reinforced units from 
Chahar and Jehol Provinces.... In addition, 
the Chinese Communists were able to take over 
and put into use among their troops stores 
of weapons and military supplies possessed by 
the Japanese at the time of their surrender and 
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made available directly or indirectly by the 
Russians.. . . Subsequent to their withdrawal 
from Mukden, for example, the Russian military 
authorities refused to approve the National 
Government’s use of the rail line north 
towards Changchun for the transportation of 
Chinese troops (i.e., Kuomintang forces 
—O.B.]... .”1 

There are other official US documents show¬ 
ing the role played by the Soviet Union in de¬ 
fending the Manchurian revolutionary base 
and attesting to Manchuria’s key strategic po¬ 
sition in the battle for China.^ Among them 
are the following cables; 

“The Ambassador in China (Stuart) to the 
Secretary of State 

Nanking, February 7, 1947 

“It will be recalled that during the period of 
Soviet occupation of Manchuria, Chinese Com¬ 
munist forces there enjoyed the benevolence 
of Soviet forces with an effective degree of 
freedom of movement and activity within the 
sphere of Soviet control whereas Central Govt 
troops prior to Russian withdrawal were pre¬ 
vented from actively reestablishing Chinese 
sovereignty, and that Soviet withdrawal sched¬ 
ules were so timed as to bring about the 
solid establishment of Chinese Communist 


‘ United States Relations with China, pp. 147, 
148-49. 

^ See: Foreign Relations of the USA. 1947, Vol. 
VII. The Far East: China, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1972. 
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forces in northeastern provinces plentifully 
supplied with Japanese arms and equipment 
‘abandoned’ by Soviet forces as their withdra¬ 
wal progressed.... 

“Unless and until the Central Govt has ac¬ 
cess to Port of Dairen, discussion of economic 
recovery and political stability for Manchuria 
will be commercial (chimerical).’’ 

“The Ambassador in China (Stuart) to the 
Secretary of State 

Nanking, January 6, 1947 

“It should not, however, be overlooked that 
the Chinese Communists in Manchuria did 
come into possession of very considerable Japa¬ 
nese military stores when the Soviets evacuated 
the area—a fact which can hardly be consid¬ 
ered as pure coincidence. . .. Furthermore, 
the manner and timing of the Soviet withdraw¬ 
al resulted in remarkable territorial gains for 
the Chinese Communists.” 

“The Consul General at Mukden (Ward) 

to the Ambassador in China (Stuart) 

Mukden, May 23, 1947 

“... The growing offensive power of the 
Communist armies and their constantly mount¬ 
ing numerical superiority resulting from their 
greater utilisation of native recruits and from 
aid given them by underground native forces 
has made the Nationalist leaders see the urgent 
need of attracting popular support to the 
Government.” 
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“The Ambassador in China (Stuart) to the 
Secretary of State 

Nanking, May 29, 1947 

.. As general unrest and disillusionment 
increase, Communist prestige is enhanced, large¬ 
ly through recent military successes in North 
China and Manchuria. Although completely 
reliable information is not yet available, it is 
reasonably clear that in Manchuria the Central 
Govt has suffered reverses along China Chang¬ 
chun railway and at least a partial Govern¬ 
ment withdrawal in the northeast may become 
necessary.” 

“The Ambassador in China (Stuart) to the 
Secretary of State 

Nanking, June 10, 1947 

“... My own instinct is that they will not 
change their tactics to force prematurely the 
issue and will be satisfied to see reinforcement 
come into Manchuria in the sure belief that 
these too will in due course be infected by the 
dry rot which now seems to pervade National¬ 
ist forces under Tu Li-ming’s wavering hand 
in order to bleed the National Government in 
the advantageous circumstances which Russia’s 
hold on Dairen augments.” 

“The Ambassador in China (Stuart) to the 
Secretary of State 

Nanking, June 19, 1947 
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“President Chiang asked me to call on 
him late this afternoon. He began by stating 
that the Manchurian situation was extremely 
serious. It would be impossible to maintain 
it much longer. The Communists, aided by 
Russia, had been growing stronger.... 

“It has been impossible to reach an under¬ 
standing with Russia over Dairen. Russia has 
insisted that the municipal officers sent there 
must cooperate with the puppet regime already 
established there, and refuses to permit national 
troops to be landed there.... 

“The loss of Manchuria would threaten 
North China and the danger would spread all 
over country. He wished to have all of this 
reported as promptly as possible to you, and 
requested that he be informed as soon as a 
reply is received.” 

“The Ambassador in China (Stuart) to the 
Secretary of State 

Nanking, June 27, 1947 

“. .. On 24th publishers made a brief visit 
to Nanking where Generalissimo and Madame 
Chiang received them.... Generalissimo said 
Manchuria was critical spot in world and 
world’s future peace would be determined by 
course of events there.” 

Facts prove the following: the 1945 Allied 
agreements on China, based on the decisions 
of the Yalta and Potsdam conferences, gave 
China’s revolutionary forces a chance to strug¬ 
gle for the country’s democratisation and win 
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over the masses to their side. In this struggle 
the CPC relied on Soviet support, the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base and other liberated 
regions. 

Back in August 1945, during Soviet-Chinese 
talks in Moscow the Soviet Government de¬ 
clared that its Armed Forces could be pulled 
out of Manchuria three months after the end of 
the war (with the exception of Port Arthur and 
Dalny). 

At the end of September 1945, immediately 
upon the termination of hostilities and evacua¬ 
tion of Japanese prisoners of war, the Soviet 
Government announced the gradual withdraw¬ 
al of its troops from Manchuria and said that 
it hoped to complete it by the end of Novem¬ 
ber 1945. The Soviet withdrawal from the 
southern part of Manchuria was completed in 
October 1945. 

Since the presence of Soviet troops in Man¬ 
churia was due to end in December 1945, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Chinese Government in 
Changchun, Chang Kia-ao and Kiang Ching- 
kuo, informed the Commander of the Soviet 
Forces Marshal Malinovsky that the Chinese 
Government thought it expedient to postpone 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops from Man¬ 
churia to February I, 1946. Undeterred by this 
request, Kuomintang propaganda raised a hue 
and cry that the USSR had allegedly seized 
Manchuria. Nothing came of the diplomatic 
manoeuvring and political intrigues undertaken 
by the Chiang Kai-shek regime and US 
ruling circles in an effort to create advanta¬ 
geous conditions for the Kuomintang to retain 
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its hold on Manchuria and weaken the revolu¬ 
tionary forces there. 

Having consulted the Chinese Communists 
and taken their interests into full consideration, 
the Soviet Government made a statement on 
December 14, 1945, expressing its readiness to 
postpone the withdrawal of its troops from 
Manchuria. 

Its decision was received with satisfaction in 
Manchuria, for the presence of Soviet troops 
there was conducive to the consolidation of the 
people’s revolutionary forces that was in prog¬ 
ress at the time. Under the conditions of the 
Soviet military presence in Manchuria, the 
Armed Forces of revolutionary China and dem¬ 
ocratic organs of power in Manchuria acquired 
great authority with the people and there¬ 
fore the efforts of the Kuomintang to remain 
in power there either with the help of diplo¬ 
matic manoeuvres or bayonets, including Amer¬ 
ican, proved to be futile. 

Strictly complying with international law 
and acting in the interests of the revolutionary 
forces, the Soviet Union began to pull its 
troops out of Manchuria in March 1946 and 
completed their withdrawal on May 3, that 
year. By then the revolutionary forces had in 
the main completed preparations for a success¬ 
ful struggle against the Chiang Kai-shek re¬ 
gime. 

» » * 

Hoping to offset the failure of its policy 
and realising that time worked against Kuo- 
mintang-US domination in China, the Chiang 
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Kai-shek regime in 1946 decided to incite an 
anti-Soviet hysteria. 

In its savage hatred of the Soviet Union, the 
Kuomintang regime with US encouragement 
went so far as to openly advocate a “crusade 
against the USSR”. It fomented military hys¬ 
teria, trumpeted about “red aggression in Chi¬ 
na” and a “threat to America” and so forth. 
Chen Li-fu, one of the top men in the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique, declared, for instance, that 
the vanguard battles of a third world war were 
already being fought in China.^ Li Kan-fu, 
a Kuomintang diplomat, was even more explic¬ 
it; “We shall exchange space for time and 
settle accounts in a third world war.”^ 

But what particularly irritated and alarmed 
the Chiang Kai-shek clique was the Manchu¬ 
rian problem and the Soviet Union’s interna¬ 
tionalist stand on this issue. 

The Soviet Union, the Kuomintang 
Chungyang Jihpao wrote on July 24, 1946, 
“helps the Chinese Communists with arms”. 
“We simply cannot imagine how the Commu¬ 
nist troops could have managed to expand so 
quickly and to such a great extent and to ac¬ 
quire such perfect arms without outside assist¬ 
ance.” 

The Hsinchunhua Jihpao declared: “There 
is a fact which cannot be passed over in silence: 
America renders military, political and eco¬ 
nomic assistance to the Government, while the 
Soviet Union inconspicuously gives every sup¬ 
port to the Communists ... and had the latter 

* See: Hsinchunhua Jihpao, September 26, 1946. 

2 Hoping Jihpao, July 29, 1946. 
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not received the equipment of the Japanese 
Kwantung Army from the Soviet Union, and 
had not political power in Manchuria been 
transferred to them also by the Soviet Union, 
then there would have been no clashes in Man¬ 
churia. ..The newspaper demanded that the 
Soviet Union should “give up its intention of 
advancing the world revolution into China” 
and “stop assisting the Communists and remove 
its military, political and economic forces 
hidden in the ranks of the Communists”. 

Justifying US domination in China official 
organs of the Kuomintang Foreign Ministry 
welcomed the statement made by US Secre¬ 
tary of State Byrns about a policy of open 
doors and equal trade in China and Manchu¬ 
ria. The Hoping Jihpao, fetching and carrying 
for the Americans, wrote on July 29, 1946: 

. . the light of Sino-American friendship 
illuminates and warms Manchuria, it ap¬ 
peals to save Manchuria and save the people 
of Manchuria.” 

A statement by the Commander of US 
Forces in China General Wedemeyer to the 
effect that the Chinese Government had request¬ 
ed the US Military Command to expedite the 
transfer of Chinese troops into Manchuria 
provided an additional stimulus to the growth 
of anti-Soviet feelings and prompted Kuomin¬ 
tang propaganda to shout even louder that “the 
USSR is securing favourable conditions for the 
Chinese Communists to seize Manchuria and 
the whole of China”. 

The further intensification of the anti-Soviet 
campaign produced a series of demonstrations. 
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Organised with the direct support of Kuomin- 
tang Government bodies they were simply pro¬ 
vocations directed against the USSR. 

On February 22 and 23, 1946, that is on the 
eve and on the day of the 28th anniversary 
of the Soviet Army, mass anti-Soviet demon¬ 
strations were staged at the Soviet Embassy 
in Chungking and elsewhere in the city. The 
“demonstrators”, who numbered some 15-20 
thousand, brought along loudspeakers and por¬ 
table printing presses which printed leaflets, 
etc. Official organs took part in organising these 
demonstrations, whose participants issued an 
“Appeal to the Peoples of the Whole World” 
which said in part: “.. .The Soviet troops in 
Manchuria have fostered local armed forces 
and established a special system of government 
there..“Soviet troops are seizing Chinese 
lands and trying to consolidate themselves on 
them, forming special organs of power in an 
attempt to split China”. 

By instigating an extensive anti-Soviet cam¬ 
paign the Chiang Kai-shek clique planned to 
distract the Chinese people’s attention from 
the country’s acute internal political problems 
and the struggle of the democratic elements 
against the forces of reaction, and to focus 
Chinese and world public opinion on the Man¬ 
churian problem. In this way they wanted to 
show that the root of all evil was not in Chi¬ 
na but beyond her borders, and that the Soviet 
Union, which was allegedly violating China’s 
sovereignty and helping the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists in their efforts to seize state power, was 
the cause of all misfortunes. Needless to say, 
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the Chinese ruling circles would never have 
ventured to behave like this if not for the active 
support they received from American mili¬ 
tary and diplomatic representatives in China. 

The anti-Soviet aspect of America’s China 
policy became even more pronounced after the 
proclamation of the notorious Truman doctrine 
on March 12, 1947. 

The provocative character of the anti-Soviet 
campaign which was designed to justify the 
mounting scale of the Kuomintang’s offensive 
operations in Manchuria, was more than obvi¬ 
ous, because the Chiang Kai-shek Command 
continued to insist that the Soviet troops post¬ 
pone their withdrawal pending the arrival of 
Kuomintang forces.^ 
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The anti-Sovietism of the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique acquired a particularly frantic and vi¬ 
cious character in 1946 in those parts of Man¬ 
churia which remained under the control of 
the Kuomintang authorities. 

Kuomintang agents in Manchuria assassinat¬ 
ed a number of democratic leaders and Com¬ 
munists, including Li Chao-lin. This promi¬ 
nent CPC functionary who was a leader of the 
partisan movement and a great friend of the 
USSR, was murdered in Harbin on March 9, 
1946. 

Following the withdrawal of Soviet troops 
* See; Izvestia, 6 April 1946, Pravda, 24 March 1946. 
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in the spring of 1946, the Kuomintang admin¬ 
istration with the aid of the American and 
the puppet Chiang Kai-shek armies forcibly 
imposed its rule over a number of regions and 
cities in Manchuria and brutally dealt with 
local people’s democratic organs. 

The Chiang Kai-shek authorities dealt arbi¬ 
trarily with personnel of Soviet organisations 
and openly steered the course of wrecking 
Soviet-Chinese agreements, particularly the 
Treaty of August 14, 1945, and the agreement 
on the China-Changchun Railway under which 
the two sides controlled it on an equal basis. 
The administration Chiang Kai-shek dis¬ 
patched to the Railway after the liberation of 
Manchuria is known to have consisted entirely 
of ultra-reactionary, fascist elements mostly 
handpicked from the staff of the Kuomintang 
gestapo. Naturally they had no intention what¬ 
ever to promote cooperation with the USSR, 
as envisaged in the Soviet-Chinese Treaty of 
August 14, 1945, and also in the agreements 
on the China-Changchun Railway, Port Arthur 
and Dalny. 

The Chiang Kai-shek administration of the 
China-Changchun Railway organised acts of 
sabotage and train crashes with the help of 
criminals who had collaborated with the Japa¬ 
nese, and traitors whom underground Kuo¬ 
mintang organisations promised to pardon if 
they participated in anti-Soviet and anti-demo¬ 
cratic actions. Judging by their activity, the 
Kuomintang representatives had been instruct¬ 
ed to do all they could to disrupt the normal 
functioning of the railway. 
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As soon as the Soviet troops withdrew from 
Mukden and Changchun, the Kuomintang au¬ 
thorities on March 20, 1946, used force to pre¬ 
vent the Soviet administration and Soviet rail- 
waymen from performing their functions on 
the China-Changchun Railway, and seized its 
depots and other property. In Mukden, Sung- 
kiang, Sipinkow, Liaoyan and other towns in 
southern Manchuria, barbed wire entangle¬ 
ments were put up around residential blocks 
and houses where Soviet railwaymen lived, 
and sentries were posted at the exits. Soviet 
citizens were allowed to leave the enclosures 
only with the permission of Kuomintang se¬ 
curity officers. The authorities tried to force 
the Soviet people to wear special armbands and 
chest tags. Kuomintang soldiers ransacked 
their homes, robbed them and subjected the 
inhabitants to brutal and insulting treatment. 

But it was in Changchun that the cruelty of 
the Kuomintang authorities towards the So¬ 
viet people reached its highest point. Particu¬ 
larly savage scenes took place there in April 
1946 when a number of employees of Soviet 
foreign trade organisations were killed, many 
of whom had been brutally tortured. The 
homes and property of Soviet organisations and 
the China-Changchun Railway were plun¬ 
dered. In 1946 the Kuomintang troops there 
killed or tortured to death 60 Soviet citizens and 
robbed more than 200 families. Official Soviet 
representatives, including the diplomatic staff 
of the Soviet General Consulate in Changchun, 
were also subject to acts of terror. 

The Kuomintang authorities seized almost 
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all the property of the USSR Foreign Trade 
Ministry’s organisations and Soviet foreign 
trade companies in Mukden, Changchun, Si- 
pinkow, Fushun and other towns. 

Under these circumstances it was impossible 
for the China-Changchun Railway to function 
normally as a jointly owned enterprise. There¬ 
fore the USSR Government ordered a large 
group of Soviet citizens employed on the 
railway to leave southern Manchuria and 
return to the USSR. In the democratic 
regions of Manchuria the railway functioned 
normally. 

As the Kuomintang reaction moved to its 
doom anti-Soviet hysteria in regions under 
Chiang Kai-shek’s control gained in intensity. 
Intent upon undermining the Chinese people’s 
traditional friendship with the Soviet peoples, 
the Chinese reactionaries carried on an un¬ 
bridled campaign of slander against the Soviet 
Union. Kuomintang propaganda spread lies 
that Soviet railwaymen and other specialists 
who helped restore transport and industry in 
the people’s democratic regions were actually 
Soviet officers and soldiers. In spite of the fact 
that all Soviet Army units had been withdrawn 
from Manchuria, Kuomintang propaganda 
slanderously asserted that there were 50,000 
Soviet soldiers in civilian dress in Harbin and 
that Soviet troops remained in Kiamusze, Mu- 
tankiang and Manchuria Station. 

The Kuomintang press impressed upon the 
minds of the Chinese people that China’s main 
enemy was the USSR and not the USA, that the 
Soviet Union pursued an imperialist policy, etc. 
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There was another spate of hostile demon¬ 
strations against the Soviet Union and the 1945 
Soviet-Chinese Treaty in March 1947, after 
the Third Plenary Meeting of the Kuomintang 
Central Executive Committee. Defamatory at¬ 
tacks on the Soviet Union were made in the 
press and in speeches by Chinese officials, and 
all sorts of inventions about “red danger” and 
“Soviet aggression in China” were spread. 

In June 1947, Chinese reactionary circles with 
the connivance of US Vice-Consul in Urumchi 
provoked the so-called Wanpaoshan incident. 
Kuomintang troops invaded the Mongolian 
People’s Republic to plunder and kill the civil¬ 
ian population and at the same time made an 
attempt to capture Wanpaoshan height situat¬ 
ed on MPR territory. The provocation miscar¬ 
ried. The Mongolian army hurled the invad¬ 
ers back across the border. The Kuomintang 
authorities turned the incident into a pretext 
for mounting another anti-Soviet hysteria. 
Clinging to its anti-Soviet policy the Nanking 
Government did all it could to fulfil the secret 
terms of the Chinese-American agreement 
on assistance and steered a course utterly 
hostile to the national interests of the Chinese 
people. 

In August 1948, prior to the opening of the 
Third Session of the UN General Assembly, 
the Kuomintang reaction acting on Washing¬ 
ton’s injunction again unleashed an anti-Soviet 
campaign over the question of the Dalny-Port 
Arthur area. 

All this is additional proof that anti-Soviet¬ 
ism had struck deep roots in China. 
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In order to establish the historical truth it is 
very important to examine facts about the CPC 
leadership’s special views in the period follow¬ 
ing Japan’s surrender. 

It is clear today that the nationalist-minded 
part of the CPC leadership did not believe that 
the USSR would win the Great Patriotic War. 
So it was not by accident that some CPC 
leaders pendulated from flattering remarks 
about the “strength of Germany and Japan’’ 
to kowtowing to and colluding with the US 
ruling circles. 

It was characteristic of the CPC leadership 
that in those difficult years for the CPSU and 
the USSR it began what in effect amounted to 
an ideological and organisational restructuring 
of the CPC in an attempt to reorientate its 
policy and cadres on the attainment of nation¬ 
alist aims, and to lead it away from the CPSU, 
the Comintern and scientific socialism. The 
“chenfen” (improvement of style) campaign 
pursued precisely this purpose. 

The facts show that owing to their national¬ 
ist narrow-mindedness and antipathy towards 
the USSR, Mao and his associates formed their 
own opinion of the Soviet Union’s lightning 
defeat of the Kwantung Army, the bulwark of 
Japanese militarism. 

Proof of this can be found in documentary 
notes made by TASS correspondent P. P. 
Vladimirov in Yenan. 


“August 10 
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“The Soviet Union’s entry into the war 
threw the CPC leadership into confusion. 
No one here expected that our troops could be 
shifted to the Far East from Germany so speed¬ 
ily and that their blows would be so powerful. 
The Red Army smashed the Japanese defences. 

“The chronic ‘malady’ of the CPC leader¬ 
ship—its underestimation of the Soviet Union’s 
abilities—manifested itself most forcefully in 
this confusion. And this is by no means an 
error of judgement, but definitely a ‘malady’ 
springing from ideological estrangement from 
internationalism and negation of Soviet reality. 

“The CPC leadership assessed the Soviet 
Union’s chances at their face value; since its 
losses in the war against Germany were great 
then the USSR had been bled white and was 
not in a position to prepare for a war against 
Japan in such a short period of time. And they 
did not take the qualitative distinctions between 
the Soviet system and any other into acco¬ 
unt. ...” 

“August 11 

“. . .The Red Army’s military offensive in 
Manchuria and the Trans-Baikal region has 
paralysed the will of the Chairman of the CPC 
Central Committee. Urgent and responsible 
decisions have to be taken because the situation 
in China is moving towards drastic change, but 
the Chairman of the CC CPC flounders in ut¬ 
ter confusion bordering on prostration.” 

“August 13 

“The Red Army’s swift advance in Man¬ 
churia and the Trans-Baikal region, and the 
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debacle of the Kwantung Army—a mighty and 
indomitable force in the eyes of the CPC 
leadership—has come as a complete surprise ' 
to it. Still the same underestimation of the 
Soviet Union’s military and economic poten¬ 
tial. 

“Mao Tse-tung is stunned to such an extent 
that it is difficult to understand whether the 
Chairman of the CC CPC is pleased with 
such a development or not....” 

“August 15 

.. .Japan’s capitulation has astounded the 
CPC leadership. In their opinion Japan should 
have been able to defend herself for another 
several years (at least not less than two).’’ 

Recovering from their “surprise” over the 
Soviet Army’s lightning defeat of picked Japa¬ 
nese troops in China, the CPC leadership 
assessed the Soviet Union’s strategic operations 
in Manchuria from their own, nationalist 
positions. 

Here is what P. P. Vladimirov wrote on this 
score. 

“August 16 

“.. .In striking its blows the Red Army took 
military considerations into account—to rout 
the enemy at the cost of minimum losses. 

“The CPC leadership considers that in defin¬ 
ing the theatres of military operations the 
USSR concentrated on Manchuria alone, ignor¬ 
ing the interests of the CPC and its armed 
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forces. There is plenty of grumbling on this 
score. 

“The civil war is the main topic of conver¬ 
sation in the CPC upper echelons... 

Describing the CPC leadership’s line of 
conduct and its stand as a whole in the course 
of the anti-Japanese war and in the post-war 
period, P. P. Vladimirov wrote: 

“. .. the united anti-Japanese front in the 
country fell apart. The deepening rift between 
the Kuomintang and the CPC brought China 
to the brink of national disaster. The military 
operations of the past years developed tragi¬ 
cally and were leading up to fascist Japan’s 
victory. 

“But Mao was not perturbed by such a turn 
of events. Taking account of the political sit¬ 
uation in the world, he concentrated all his 
efforts on seizing power in the country and 
shifted the task of smashing Japan on to the 
shoulders of the USSR and the allies. Mao en¬ 
gaged in political manoeuvring and refrained 
from actively fighting against the occupying 
forces. He waited for the moment when after 
the rout of Germany the USSR and the allies 
would throw their entire military might against 
Japan. The occupying forces plundered the 
country, the people lived in poverty and were 
dying from hunger, but Mao waited for the 
hour when he would be able to employ his en¬ 
tire military strength to seize power. 


* P. P. Vladimirov, Special Region in China 1942- 
1945, Moscow, 1973, pp. 633, 634, 636, 639 (in Russian). 
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“The rout of fascist Japan, in which the 
main role was played by the USA and the So¬ 
viet Union, removed the danger of China be¬ 
ing enslaved by the invaders and eliminated 
the dangerous consequences of the tactics of 
breaking up the anti-Japanese bloc. But the 
Chinese people paid a heavy price for Mao’s 
insidious policy: they sustained inestimable hu¬ 
man and material losses as a result of conni¬ 
vance at the Japanese invasion... . 

“But now Mao Tse-tung would have liked 
to reap the fruits of his tactics of accumulating 
strength, which in fact amounted to waiting 
for an opportune moment to act.”^ 

Thus, the CPC leadership sacrificed not only 
the interests of the Soviet Union and the cause 
of expediting peace, but also the interests of 
the Chinese people itself and its revolution at 
the altar of its own nationalist convictions. 
According to this logic the Soviet Union 
should have ignored some of its international 
commitments and the implications flowing from 
the war against nazi Germany. Under this 
scheme the Soviet armies were to carry their 
offensive beyond the Manchurian borders and 
cross into North China, though this could have 
led to a dangerous, even military, confronta¬ 
tion between the USSR and the USA. 

The CPC leadership did not realise, or 
rather preferred not to realise, that the 
August 1945 events, the liberation of Manchu¬ 
ria by the Soviet Army were successes which 
had to be consolidated. In order to ensure the 


* P. P. Vladimirov, op. cit., pp. 654-55. 
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ultimate victory of the Chinese people it was 
vital to gain time, to secure a respite in order 
to consolidate the existing revolutionary bases, 
chiefly the Manchurian, and win the support 
of the broad masses and world public opin¬ 
ion. 

It was becoming clear that the “revolution¬ 
ary” impatience displayed by the national¬ 
ist elements in the CPC leadership in the 
course of the Soviet Army’s operations against 
Japan prompted them to implement their vol¬ 
untaristic plans for an immediate seizure of 
power in the whole of China. Later, in the 
early 1950s, Mao spread the version that alleg¬ 
edly “Stalin held up the Chinese Revolution”. 
But what best refutes these falsehoods are 
the events which took place in the course of 
the civil war which attested to the inadequate 
preparedness of the revolutionary forces for 
decisive battles (the fall of Yenan, etc.), and 
also to the fact that the Soviet Union’s stand 
was absolutely correct and that the CPC lead¬ 
ership received sound advice from the CPSU. 

Due to its “leftist” understanding of the sit¬ 
uation in China in 1945, some CPC leaders 
rejected recommendations (August 1945) point¬ 
ing out the need to achieve a political settle¬ 
ment in China and the expediency of a meeting 
between Mao Tse-tung and Chiang Kai-shek 
in Chungking. 

P. P. Vladimirov, who was in China at the 
time, gives an eyewitness account of these de¬ 
velopments: 

“Mao Tse-tung is compelled to agree to a 
meeting with Chiang Kai-shek in Chungking. 
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It is the third invitation from the head of the 
Central Government. 

“A list of demands Mao Tse-tung is to ad¬ 
vance at the talks has been drawn up.. .. 

“Hidden behind a range of just demands 
there are some which Chiang Kai-shek would 
never consent to meet. Mao is fully aware of 
this. And that gives him some slight hope that 
perhaps the situation will change and then 
things will work out his way.... 

“Now the problem has gone beyond the pure¬ 
ly national, Chinese framework. Mao’s ac¬ 
tions have in fact created prerequisites for a 
military clash between the USA and the USSR. 

“Moscow has resolutely refused to be drawn 
into such conflict. This upsets the plans of the 
CPC leadership. It wrecks his entire strategy 
of using others to fight and act for him, un¬ 
heeding of the actual situation. And now the 
situation is such that the Red Army and US 
troops are finishing off the last of the Japanese 
militarists. Under these circumstances the con¬ 
tinuation of Mao Tse-tung’s policy inevitably 
brings the CPC into collision with the Kuo- 
mintang. Behind the Kuomintang stands the 
United States. In signing the agreement with 
Chungking the Soviet Union took into account 
the actual state of affairs in both China and 
the world as a whole.. .. 

“Contrary to the desire of the Yenan lead¬ 
ership, all the ulterior purposes of his politi¬ 
cal moves have been fully exposed in these two 
weeks. We were being pushed into a fight and 
everything was being done to create a situation 
making it impossible for us to avoid a new 
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fight. And Yenan, however, couldn’t care less 
that this fight would amount to a world war.”^ 

It has been said above that in 1945 and 1946 
China was the scene of a complicated diplo¬ 
matic struggle. Efforts were made to streng¬ 
then the revolutionary forces, democratise Chi¬ 
na’s social and political life and create a co¬ 
alition government in the interests of the Chi¬ 
nese Revolution. The US-Kuomintang bloc, 
however, frustrated this process and precipitat¬ 
ed a civil war in 1946, leaving the CPC and the 
National Liberation Army no other choice 
than to resolve the issue by armed force. But the 
stage of the peaceful development of the revo¬ 
lution and the 1945-1946 struggle was objec¬ 
tively necessary; it abounded in acute political 
clashes with the reactionaries and enhanced 
the authority of the CPC and its armed 
forces. 

That is why a policy of peaceful struggle 
against the Kuomintang was the only correct 
course in 1945. It was a question of using dip¬ 
lomatic and political manoeuvres to preserve 
and strengthen the forces of the Chinese Rev¬ 
olution, prepare them for an offensive and 
ensure their early victory. 

The leading group in the CPC disregarded 
the fact that a united front policy was in the 
first place advantageous to the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion, not only during the anti-Japanese war 
but also in 1945 and 1946 (when Chiang Kai- 
shek and his army were still strong and received 
massive support from US imperialism while 


* P. P. Vladimirov, op. dt., pp. 645-47. 
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the CPC forces were still fragmented). The 
only correct line at that stage of the Chinese 
Revolution was to combine political and diplo¬ 
matic forms of struggle with measures to accu¬ 
mulate a military potential for striking the de¬ 
cisive blow. 

The CPSU based its attitude precisely on 
such an understanding of the tactics and strat¬ 
egy of the Chinese Revolution at that stage, 
on a sober appraisal of the emergent balance 
of forces both in China and in the world. 

Later the CPC leadership had plenty of op¬ 
portunities to appreciate how just and 
farsighted this attitude was. The events which 
took place in 1945 and 1946 irrefutably proved 
this. In that period the general correlation of 
forces was disadvantageous to the CPC. No 
wonder the CPC Central Committee repeatedly 
asked the Soviet Union to maintain a “military 
umbrella” in Manchuria in order to help it 
retain the Manchurian revolutionary base. 

It follows that developments in China con¬ 
firmed beyond all doubt that in that period the 
USSR yielded neither to the provocations of 
the United States and Chiang Kai-shek nor 
to “leftist” and other vacillations and 
adopted the only possible correct course, 
that of resolutely struggling for the interests 
of the Chinese Revolution and the Chinese 
people, displaying restraint, patience and firm¬ 
ness of principle. The CPSU and the Soviet 
Union took the actual alignment of forces both 
in China and in the world into account and 
would not be pushed into gambles. The period 
of diplomatic and political struggle in China 
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in the 1940s, packed with determined moves 
and necessary compromises, created a favour¬ 
able situation for a military struggle of the 
revolutionary forces against the US and Kuo- 
mintang aggression. 

At first glance one might get the impression 
that on the one hand, the Soviet Union, in ful¬ 
filment of its international commitments, main¬ 
tained relations with Chiang Kai-shek’s Gov¬ 
ernment and pursued a policy of non-inter¬ 
ference in China’s internal affairs, and, on the 
other, gave every assistance to China’s revo¬ 
lutionary forces in their just struggle for libe¬ 
ration. 

In reality, however, it was Chiang Kai-shek 
who grossly violated his international com¬ 
mitments and at the instigation of the US rul¬ 
ing circles started a civil war. 

Below we offer the reader additional facts 
showing the magnitude of US intervention in 
China and giving a better understanding in 
terms of international law of the activity car¬ 
ried on by the USSR, which actively support¬ 
ed the CPC. 

Moreover, as can be judged from historical 
experience, the CPSU and the Soviet Union, 
following Lenin’s instructions, have never as¬ 
sumed any commitments which could have 
closed the door to internationalist assistance 
to peoples fighting for national liberation. 








US IMPERIALIST INTERVENTION 
IN CHINA 

The struggle of the Soviet Union and the in¬ 
ternationalist forces in the CPC against the 
aggression launched in China by US imperial¬ 
ism—the inspirer of the Kuomintang reac¬ 
tion—is a stern reminder as to who are the 
true friends of the Chinese people and who are 
their enemies. 

Since the end of the 1950s the Maoists have 
been conducting a smear campaign against the 
Soviet Union in order to erase from the mem¬ 
ory of the Chinese people key episodes of 
the Chinese Revolution directly associated 
with Soviet assistance and distort its signifi¬ 
cance. 

On the other hand, Maoist historiography 
wants to obscure the truth about the aggression 
of US imperialism, which had directly tried to 
gain possession of Manchuria, bring it under 
UN control and turn it into a semi-colony of 
the United States. 


* a- 

US China policy was geared to the general 
political, economic and military-strategic ob¬ 
jectives American imperialist circles sought to 
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achieve in the Far East in the post-war period. 
By pursuing this policy, the US hoped to 
strengthen its positions in China, to turn her 
into its stronghold and an instrument of ex¬ 
pansion in the Far East. 

US intervention in China was designed: 

—to alter the balance of forces, expedite 
reaction’s preparations for civil war and for¬ 
cible suppression of the people’s democratic 
movement in the country, and restore Kuo- 
mintang rule throughout the country; 

— seize Manchuria; 

— turn China into a US springboard for 
attacking the USSR and crushing the national 
liberation movement in Asia. 

In the period of the war against Japan, the 
practical activity, which the US pursued in 
China in close contact and cooperation with 
the Kuomintang ruling circles, was dominated 
by measures to secure the Kuomintang’s mili¬ 
tary ascendancy over the democratic forces, 
whereas between 1945 and 1949 the US car¬ 
ried through an even larger number of mea¬ 
sures to penetrate all spheres of life in China, 
measures which, in effect, took the form of 
direct interference in her internal affairs and 
direct aggression. 

There was a time when US military circles 
used the presence of a fairly large number of 
Japanese in China as a pretext for keeping 
American troops in the country for the alleged 
purpose of repatriating the Japanese, but in 
August and September 1946 the Americans an¬ 
nounced that they would remain in China “to 
help establish peace and order in that country”. 
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In other words, they made no secret of the 
fact that they were interfering in China’s in¬ 
ternal affairs on the side of the Kuomintang 
regime. 

Kuomintang-American contacts with the 
view to clinching the deal between the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique and the USA became even 
|Closer after the rout of Japanese mili¬ 
tarism. 

At the end of August 1945 Sung Tze-wen 
(T. V. Soong), one of the top men in the ruling 
Kuomintang clique, hurriedly left for the Unit¬ 
ed States. On September 7 he met President 
Truman, who announced on September 14 that 
the United States would give extensive mili¬ 
tary assistance to the Kuomintang Government, 
and disclosed its terms. In the wake of T. V. 
Soong’s visit US Ambassador Hurley and 
Commander of US Forces in China General 
Wedemeycr were summoned to Washington 
before the month was out. They were also re¬ 
ceived by Truman and had a series of consul¬ 
tations with Acheson and the heads of US mil¬ 
itary departments. All these trips to Wash¬ 
ington were directly connected with the ex¬ 
pansion of US aggression in China. 

US imperialism resorted to diverse subter¬ 
fuges, now well known, to conceal its interfer¬ 
ence in China’s internal affairs. At first it 
conducted its aggression under the guise of “im¬ 
partiality”, “mediation”, etc., but later on the 
US ruling circles began to act in the open. 

Launching what in fact amounted to direct 
intervention in North China, the US Military 
Command announced that it was being con- 
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ducted with the consent of the Kuomintang 
Government. American ruling circles wanted to 
turn China into a loyal junior partner of the 
United States and President Truman sharply 
criticised Roosevelt for having “given Stalin 
too much latitude, too many promises and too 
much assistance”.^ At the same time the US 
ruling circles realised that they could not 
openly break with the USSR, repudiate the 
Yalta decisions and declare that the conclusion 
of the war with Japan was the sole responsi¬ 
bility of the United States. And so Truman de¬ 
cided to search for another way to “foil Rus¬ 
sia’s communist plans regarding Asia”.^ In his 
opinion, the cooperation of the Soviet Armed 
Forces and Communist-led national liberation 
armies in the course of offensive operations 
would present the greatest danger to the Unit¬ 
ed States. 

First of all the US ruling circles intended to 
gain firm control of Manchuria at whatever 
the cost. Truman admitted that when the USSR 
entered the war against Japan and demarca¬ 
tion lines between the zones of operations of 
the Soviet Army and the Allied forces were 
being defined, Pauley and Harriman demand¬ 
ed that US troops should be immediately 
brought into Manchuria and North Korea. 
Pauley insisted that US troops should occupy 
the industrial areas of Manchuria and Korea 
and then move northward. Harriman came up 
with a more modest demand that US troops 


‘ Saikin no Dzeho to kaisatsu, May 1945, p. 32. 
2 Ibid. 
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should land on the Kwantung (Liaotung) Pe¬ 
ninsula and in Korea.^ 

America’s ruling circles were interested in 
Manchuria first, because they realised that in 
view of the important military-strategic posi¬ 
tion of this region, bordering on North China, 
the Soviet Union and Korea, it could be turned 
into a springboard for aggression against the 
USSR, and second, because they wanted to 
prevent the establishment of people’s rule there, 
fearing that Manchuria’s industrial poten¬ 
tial and direct proximity to the Soviet Union 
would enable the Chinese revolutionaries to 
consolidate their forces, and that this would 
hinder, if not completely frustrate, American 
plans to strengthen the rule of the Kuomintang 
reaction and crush the liberation movement of 
the Chinese people. 

Owen Lattimore, an American authority on 
Far Eastern affairs, wrote: “Because of its geo¬ 
graphical position between Japan, Korea, and 
Siberia, Manchuria is the only corner of Chi¬ 
na through which Russia could be invaded by 
American land forces with naval and air sup- 
port.”2 

US aggressive forces tried hard to grasp this 
opportunity. Reactionary circles in America, 
according to a report in the Daily Worker, 
insisted: . .the United States must fight the 

Soviet Union within two years, and the plains 


* See: Harry S. Truman, The Memoirs, Volume 
One. Year of Decisions, N. Y., 1955, pp. 433, 434. 

^ Owen Lattimore, The Situation in Asia, Boston, 
1949, p. 168. 
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of Manchuria are ideal for this noble pur- 
pose. ^ 

John C. Campbell, an American historian, 
acknowledged: “If the Communists were to 
win control of Manchuria, they would have 
such a formidable base for their power that no 
end of the war would be in sight for years; 
and the blow to its prestige might be disastrous 
for the Kuomintang.”^ 


* * « 

How did the US aggression develop in that 
period? In his memoirs Harry S. Truman wrote 
that with the view to preventing the Japa¬ 
nese from surrendering to the CPC troops US 
Ambassador in China Hurley dispatched a 
cable to Washington insisting that the Japanese 
Command and its puppets should be made to 
surrender arms only to the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government and that Japanese who would sur¬ 
render arms to Chiang Kai-shek’s rivals should 
be penalised. Hurley bluntly demanded that 
the State Department should include into the 
surrender terms the point that “none of the 
Japanese arms will be surrendered to the Chi¬ 
nese Communist armed party”.^ 

On September 26, 1945, American news 
agencies reported that a landing party consist- 


^ Daily Worker, February 20, 1946. 

^ 'The United States in World Affairs, 1947-1948, 
by John C. Campbell, N. Y. and London, 1948, 

p. 188 . 

^ Harry S. Truman, op. cit., pp. 434, 435. 
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ing of two US marine divisions had been dis¬ 
patched from Ryukyu Islands. It was announced 
that the landing was being undertaken “to 
protect Tientsin area during the formal sur¬ 
render of the Japanese forces” which the Kuo- 
mintang Command had allegedly scheduled for 
September 30, 1945.* 

On September 30, the 1st US Marine Divi¬ 
sion numbering 18,000 men began disembark¬ 
ing at Tangku (a seaport near Tientsin). On 
the same day an advance party of 1,200 men 
entered the city. By October 8, US troops were 
landing at three North China ports—Taku, 
Tangku and Chinwangtao—where more than 
200 naval and transport vessels had concen¬ 
trated. Having seized these ports and Tientsin, 
a key economic centre of North China, the US 
troops extended their control to the nearby 
Tientsin-Chinwangtao-Shanghaikuan and 
Tientsin-Peking railways.^ 

On October 10, 1945 a large airborne US 
marine detachment occupied the port and town 
of Tsingtao. At the same time US airborne 
troops were dropped into Peking.^ 

On October 7, Commander of the 8th Army 
Chu Teh handed a protest to the US Com¬ 
mand concerning preparations for landing US 
marines in the ports of Yingkow, Chefoo and 
Weihaiwei inasmuch as there were no Japa- 


* Singhua Jihpao, September 28, 1945. 

^ Ibid., October 1 and 9, 1945. 

^ See: Wu Hsiu-chiian. US Armed Aggression 
Against China, Moscow, 1950, p. 25 (in Russian); Liao 
Kai-Iun, A Short History of the Chinese People’s Libe¬ 
ration War, Shanghai, 1951, p. 19 (in Chinese). 
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nese troops in them and they were wholly con¬ 
trolled by his armyd In spite of the protest, 
US naval ships appeared in the vicinity of 
Yentai (Chefoo). Thereupon Chu Teh sent the 
following cable to the US Command: “The 
town of Chefoo (Yentai) was liberated by our 
troops on August 24, 1945. The Japanese and 
puppet troops there were disarmed. Normal 
order has been established in the town. There 
is absolutely no need for American troops to 
land in this town.... In view of the above I 
request the American Command to order the 
sailors to leave the town and the port and 
make no further landings. If, however, Amer¬ 
ican troops will use force to make a landing 
and thus create a serious incident, the entire 
responsibility will rest with the American Com¬ 
mand.” 

Turning a deaf ear to these warnings the 
United States stepped up its aggressive actions 
and increased the number of its troops in Chi¬ 
na to 113,000. This amounted to direct inter¬ 
ference in China’s internal affairs. 

Later US State Secretary Dean Acheson said 
that the marines had been ordered to seize and 
hold key sea ports and prevent them from fall¬ 
ing into the hands of the Communists and also 
to gain control over the railways leading to 
these ports.2 

In Manchuria the Kwantung Army had al¬ 
ready been disarmed by the Soviet Army to 


* Liao Kai-lun, op. cit. 

^ See: History of China from Ancient 'Times to Our 
Days, Moscow, 1974, p. 404 (in Russian). 
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which, it had surrendered, so that the US ruling 
circles could not use the surrender of Japanese 
troops as a pretext for extending American 
intervention to that part of China. Thereupon 
the US Government produced another false 
excuse, that of bringing Manchuria under the 
“legitimate” rule of Chiang Kai-shek. 

And so major forces of the Kuomintang 
Army were assembled to invade Manchuria. 
The invasion was to take place simultaneously 
with the withdrawal of the bulk of Soviet 
troops from the region, originally scheduled to 
last from the latter half of October 1945 to 
the end of November of the same year. 

On October 30, 1945, the Kuomintang 94th 
Army began landing at Chinwangtao. At the 
same time the US and Kuomintang units, 
which landed at the port of Yingkow, tried to 
break through into Manchuria from the march. 
On November 4, US transports entered the port 
and under cover of US naval vessels an at¬ 
tempt was made to put more troops ashore.^ 
These attacks were repelled by the United Dem¬ 
ocratic Army, which had occupied the ports 
of Yingkow and Hulutao after the withdrawal 
of the Soviet Army from southern Manchuria. 

Earlier we mentioned that the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment and the Soviet Command in Man¬ 
churia strongly rejected US and Kuomintang 
claims to use Port Arthur and Dalny because 
under the terms of the Soviet-Chinese Agree¬ 
ment of August 14, 1945, the Soviet Union was 
responsible for the defence of the base. 


‘ Chunchung, September 22, 1946. 
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Failing to seize Manchuria from the direc¬ 
tion of the sea, the US imperialists decided to 
achieve their objectives by means of land oper¬ 
ations. On November 4, 1945, the 100,000 
Kuomintang troops (including the 52nd Army 
under Tu Yu-ming) which had landed at 
Chinwangtao launched an offensive at Shang- 
haikuan, a key fortress and port which locked 
the only coastal passage from North China to 
Manchuria. US marines, air and naval forces 
directly participated in this operation. The US 
7th Fleet and US Air Force planes provided 
support from the sea and air while US ma¬ 
rines and armour fought together with the at¬ 
tacking Kuomintang forces. For almost two 
weeks the United Democratic Army success¬ 
fully repulsed their drive and it was only on 
November 17, 1945, that the US and Kuomin¬ 
tang troops finally took Shanghaikuan. By the 
end of November, the 52nd Army under Tu 
Yu-ming reached Hulutao and captured it 
with the direct assistance of US troops, which 
had landed at the port. The Kuomintang offen¬ 
sive was also supported with fire from US na¬ 
val guns. After the fall of Hulutao US ships 
brought more Kuomintang forces to the port. 

By the end of 1945 it was already clear to 
aggressive circles in the US that they would 
be unable to achieve their strategic objectives 
by military means. Nevertheless, they would 
not give up their intention of capturing Man¬ 
churia. General Albert C. Wedemeyer in¬ 
formed his government that the offensive on 
Manchuria would not be discontinued and 
that, moreover, it was essential for regulating 
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the “situation” in North China. He advised 
Chiang Kai-shek to “adopt the immediate ob¬ 
jective of consolidating the areas south of the 
great wall and north of the Yangtze and of 
securing the overland lines of communications 
in that area prior to entry into Manchuria”.* 
On November 20, 1945, he recommended to 
Chiang Kai-shek to “concentrate his efforts 
upon establishing control in North China ... 
prior to any attempt to occupy Manchuria”.^ 
It was obvious that his recommendations not to 
enter Manchuria were not designed to be taken 
seriously since US ships had already trans¬ 
ferred more than two Kuomintang armies to 
Manchuria. Under the guidance of US ad¬ 
visers they conducted offensive operations sup¬ 
ported by US naval vessels and air force and 
had lines of communications which were pro¬ 
tected by US troops at their disposal. That the 
US was greatly interested in Manchuria and 
tried hard to prevent it from coming under 
Communist rule can be seen from the fact that 
General Wedemeyer recommended the Unit¬ 
ed States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union 
to establish a trusteeship over it “until such 
time as the National Government [Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Government— O.B.] had become 
sufficiently strong and stabilised to assume re¬ 
sponsibility of full control over the area”.® 

But the course of military operations, includ¬ 
ing the fighting in the northeast of China, com- 


‘ United States Relations with China, p. 131. 
2 Ibid. 

2 Ibid., p. 132. 
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pelled the US ruling circles to recognise, 
firstly, that the situation was unfavourable for 
direct US armed intervention and that the 
task of suppressing the revolutionary forces in 
China should be tackled only by the Kuomin- 
tang clique; secondly, that in view of the full 
combat readiness of the democratic forces, on 
the one hand, and the defeat of the Kuomin- 
tang army, on the other, the Chinese reaction 
could not smash the revolutionary forces si¬ 
multaneously in Inland China and Manchuria; 
and thirdly, that the Manchurian revolution¬ 
ary base, where, under the guidance of the 
Communists, the people had taken power into 
their own hands, presented the greatest threat 
to the plans of aggressive US circles and the 
Kuomintang reaction. 

All these reasons forced the US ruling circles 
to tack and consent to an agreement on Janu¬ 
ary 10, 1946, on a cease-fire in Inland China, 
not extending to Manchuria. 

On January 7, 1946, three days prior to the 
signing of this agreement, Kuomintang forces 
with US naval support recaptured the port of 
Yingkow. Soon afterwards they were driven 
out by units of the Manchurian United Dem¬ 
ocratic Army and sustained heavy losses in 
the fighting.' This operation showed that the 
People’s Army was quite capable of inflic¬ 
ting major defeats upon picked Kuomintang 
armies. 

Nevertheless Chiang Kai-shek forces went 


* Tungpei Jihpao, June 4, 1946. 
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ahead with preparations for a large-scale offen¬ 
sive against the Liberated Areas, including 
Manchuria. 

Subsequently the United States manifested 
its aggressive designs with an even greater de¬ 
gree of arrogance. In July and August 1947 the 
Wedemeyer mission in China, on instructions 
from the US Government, came to an agree¬ 
ment with Chiang Kai-shek on the establish¬ 
ment of US military bases on Taiwan, in South 
China (Canton), Szechuan Province (Chengtu), 
in the north and northwest of China (Sian and 
Lanchow), in Urumchi and elsewhere. The 
US imperialists made no secret that the estab¬ 
lishment of these bases pursued anti-Soviet 
aims. US General Chennault was quite out¬ 
spoken in this respect; “From air bases built 
for the Americans during the last war at 
Chengtu, Sian, and Lanchow..., all of the 
vast Russian industry east of the Ural moun¬ 
tains is open to air attack. From these same 
bases and dozens of others in North China the 
slender thread of Russian communications be¬ 
tween Eastern and Western Siberia could be 
snapped by even a small air force... 

In September 1947 General Wedemeyer sub¬ 
mitted a secret report to President Truman on 
his inspection trip to China, recommending 
that US aid to the Kuomintang clique should 
be continued on the following conditions: 

1) that China request the United Nations to 
take immediate action to bring about a cessa¬ 
tion of hostilities in Northeast China (Man- 


^ Quoted in: New Times, No. 39, 1950, p. 9. 
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churia) and also raise the question of placing 
Northeast China under UN Trusteeship; 

2) that China accept American advisers as 
responsible representatives of the United States 
Government in specified military and eco¬ 
nomic fields to assist China in utilising United 
States aid in the manner for which it is intend¬ 
ed.^ 

America’s aggressive plans in China could not 
have been more clearly expressed than in this 
document. The idea was to fragment China, 
tear away Northeast China (Manchuria) from 
her and, using UN trusteeship as a screen, 
turn it into a US outpost in the Far East. A 
long time passed before the US Government 
ventured to publish this report.^ 

* .-!• 

The pace and scope of training and arming 
of new Kuomintang divisions under the guid¬ 
ance of US instructors increased from year 
to year. In the first six months of 1946 alone, 
they trained another 23-30 divisions,^ and in 
July 1946 a new programme for raising and 
training 30 mechanised divisions was launched. 
US naval ships and air force planes transferred 
the bulk of the raised divisions to Northeast 
and North China for a drive into the Liberated 


‘ See: United Stales Relations with China, p. 774. 
^ The report was first published in August 1949 in 
the State Department’s China White Paper. 

^ A list of these divisions was published in Chun~ 
chung magazine on September 22, 1946. 
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Areas. America also helped to arm and train 
special units, including 18 police and 20 se¬ 
curity corps. 

The deliveries of US weapons to complete 
the “39-Division Programme” and also their 
training by American instructors and advisers 
were conducted at a faster pace after the war 
than in its course. In view of this the US Pres¬ 
ident extended the period during which lend- 
lease could be furnished to the Chinese to 
March 31, 1946.^ 

By the middle of 1946 the United States had 
trained 150,000 Kuomintang troops and armed 
45 divisions; when the Chinese civil war be¬ 
gan, the training and arming of Chiang Kai- 
shek forces by the Americans assumed even 
greater proportions. US troops protected and 
built strategic roads for the Kuomintang Army 
in North China. 

It should be noted that immediately after 
Japan’s surrender US ships and aircraft trans¬ 
ported large contingents of Kuomintang 
forces to China’s northern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces where they took over Shanghai, Nan¬ 
king, Peking, Tientsin and other strategic 
centres. 

According to the Kuomintang Takungpao, 
the official US military strength in China by 
the beginning of 1947 was 98,000, but fresh 
contingents of US marines and air units con- 


* See: “Remarks by Acting Secretary Acheson (made 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on June 
19, 1946), The Department of State Bulletin, June 
30, 1946, pp. 1115-16. 
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tinued to arrive.* Thousands of US military 
advisers directly commanded the operations of 
Kuomintang forces against the People’s Lib¬ 
eration Army. The authors of the US State De¬ 
partment’s China White Paper admitted as 
much. “United States officers,” they stated, 
“were assigned to ground units to give opera¬ 
tional advice on all levels and under all con¬ 
ditions, including active combat.”^ 

In that period Kuomintang divisions and ar¬ 
mies were wholly controlled by US-trained of¬ 
ficers. Fully Americanised in all respects was, 
for example, the New 1st Army under Sun Li- 
jen, which had been deployed in Burma prior 
to its transfer to Manchuria. One of the leaders 
of the Chinese Democratic Party Chang Tung- 
sun wrote in the Tsaisheng magazine that 
“reorganisation of the army is Marshall’s chief 
task in China”.® 

In the course of the reorganisation of the 
Chinese army’s command organs, generals who 
curried the greatest favour with the Americans 
were assigned to the leading posts. In actual 
fact US military advisers and instructors were 
in complete command and wielded unlimited 
authority in the Kuomintang Army, so much 
so that every measure and legal act had to 
have their approval. 

On April 2, 1948, the US Congress passed 
the China Aid Act under which the Kuomin¬ 
tang received $463 million to be used for 


^ Takungpao, January 2, 1947. 

^ United States Relations with China, p. 346. 
® Tsaisheng, August 3, 1946. 
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continuing the civil war.^ With the adoption 
of this act, US aid to the Kuomintang after 
Japan’s surrender amounted to nearly $4,400 
million, even according to understated US 
data. 

in $ 1 in 


Lend-lease deliveries (since September 

1946) 778 

UNRRA deliveries (US share) 466 

Deliveries in line with aid to foreign 

countries 45 

Cost of US surplus military equipment 
turned over to China at different 
times 1,555 

Ammunition and aircraft delivered in 

1947 and 1948 48 

Cost of sea-going ships turned over to 

China 800 

Maintenance of US Armed Forces in 

China in 1947 110 

Aid in improving port facilities 15 

Export-Import Bank credit 83 

Aid under the Marshall Plan and the 
Law of April 2, 1948 481 


Total 4,38U 

This table does not include US funds allo¬ 
cated to Chiang Kai-shek on the eve of his 
downfall to cover the cost of: 1) building and 
outfitting Air Force bases in Nanking, Shang¬ 
hai, Chengtu, Peking, Tientsin, Sian, Suchow 
and other towns and a naval base at Tsingtao; 
2) training and equipping 22 Kuomintang ar¬ 
mies in 1945 and 1946 and 10 fresh divisions 


* United States Relations with China, p. 992. 
2 See: China Weekly Review, May 1948. 
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in 1947; 3) deliveries of surplus war stores on 
Pacific islands (under agreements of January 
7, April 29, May 22 and June 11, 1948); main¬ 
tenance of US occupying forces in China (in 
1945, 1946 and 1948); 4) maintenance of the 
American military advisory group and also US 
intelligence; 5) transfer of Kuomintang troops 
to the civil war theatres. 

Taking the above expenditures into account, 
the US spent approximately $6,000 million in 
military aid to Chiang Kai-shek in the struggle 
against China’s revolutionary forces. 

It should be noted that overall US expen¬ 
ditures on intervention in China added up to 
a much bigger sum than the one given in offi¬ 
cial US sources. Hershel D. Meyer, a progres¬ 
sive US journalist, puts the figure at $18,000 
million.^ 

According to the China White Paper, US 
post-’V-J Day lend-lease supplies to the Kuo¬ 
mintang were as follows^: 


Ordnance and Ordnance Stores 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Material 
Tanks and Other Vehicles 
Vessels and Other Watercraft 
Miscellaneous Military Equipment 
Services and Expenses 


$117,869,076.94 

43,683,604.63 

96,009,610.08 

49,940,642,57 

99,762,611.71 

335,817,910.56 


In the period between Japan’s surrender and 
July 1946 the United States delivered 800 mil¬ 
itary aircraft, 200 naval vessels, 12,000 motor 
vehicles (including armoured cars), 58 tanks. 


‘ Hershel D. Meyer, Must We Perishf, N. Y., 1949, 
p. 152. 

* United States Relations with China, p. 970. 
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35,000 shells, 13,500 tons of gunpowder, 32,300 
tons of petrol, 6,000 tons of radio equipment 
and 700 tons of medicines to the Kuomintang 
Government. 

By October 1946, according to foreign press 
reports, the United States had supplied Chiang 
Kai-shek with enough military equipment to 
arm 67 divisions (including the 39 already 
mentioned).^ 

Three types of US “aid”—lend-lease, sur¬ 
plus war stores and UNRRA deliveries—were 
the principal material sources of armaments 
and supplies for the Kuomintang Army and 
financing the civil war. 

In his book Danger from the East, Richard 
Lauterbach, a well-informed correspondent for 
the reactionary US magazines Life and Lime, 
wrote: “The United States has supported 
Chiang’s Government primarily because it is 
anti-Communist, and in the last analysis like¬ 
ly to be our ally in a conflict with the So¬ 
viet Union. To a lesser degree we have sup¬ 
ported Nanking because it is legally recognised 
government; because we thought our economic 
interests might be better protected under this 
government... . 

“In other words our China policy today is 
based neither on diplomacy nor democracy but 
rather on military strategy. This may secure 
us an ally in an immediate war with the Soviet 
Union, it may help contain Communism for 
the present.”^ 

‘ See: Chunchung, September 22, 1946. 

^ Richard E. Lauterbach, Danger from the East, 
N. Y. and London, 1947, pp. 367, 369. In the course 
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Time and again the Soviet press exposed the 
aggressive intentions of US imperialism in Chi¬ 
na and the bare-faced anti-Sovietism of the 
United States and the Chiang Kai-shek clique. 
On December 19, 1945, Fravda, for example, 
carried an article entitled “The Situation in 
China after Japan’s Surrender” in which it 
overturned the false assertion that US troops 
were in China to disarm the Japanese forces, 
and asked: “Is the presence of American troops 
in China compatible with respect for the sov¬ 
ereignty of that power, with the principle of 
non-interference in the internal affairs of 
another country which all UN members had 
undertaken to uphold?” The article went on to 
say: . .the US military presence in China 

inspires the most unyielding reactionary cir¬ 
cles in China, infuses them with an exaggerat¬ 
ed idea of their actual strength and prompts 
them to ignore the legitimate aspirations of the 
democratic forces of the Chinese people, an 
attitude pregnant with dangerous conse¬ 
quences.” 

The Soviet Union’s firm stand regarding US 
armed intervention in China, the struggle of 
of its eventful history, the Chinese people were able 
on more than one occasion to see the actual objectives 
of the US China policy. Apart from examples dat¬ 
ing back to the 1945-1949 period, it would be oppor¬ 
tune in this connection to recall the period of the 
Korean War when only the allied treaty between the 
USSR and the PRC of February 14, 1950, prevented 
the US ruling circles from shifting military operations 
directly to Chinese territory. US President Truman 
admitted as much when he said that if it had decided 
to extend the war to China the United States could 
have expected retribution. 
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the Chinese people, and also opposition of the 
democratic forces in the United States itself 
to this intervention, created conditions for 
adopting decisions which could have facilitated 
the peaceful democratisation of China. 

At their meeting in Moscow in December 
1945, the Foreign Ministers of the USSR, the 
USA and the United Kingdom agreed on the 
“need for a unified and democratic China un¬ 
der the National Government, for broad parti¬ 
cipation by democratic elements in all branches 
of the National Government, for a cessation 
of civil strife”.^ They also reaffirmed their 
adherence “to the policy of non-interference in 
the internal affairs of China”.^ 

A decision was adopted on the withdrawal 
of Soviet and US forces from China, which 
said in part: “The two Foreign Secretaries were 
in complete accord as to the desirability of 
withdrawal of Soviet and American forces 
from China at the earliest practicable moment 
consistent with the discharge of their obliga¬ 
tions and responsibilities.”^ 

The Soviet Union’s political and diplomatic 
activity in that period frustrated the manoeu¬ 
vres of the US ruling circles in China. 

» 


‘ Treaties and Agreements Between the Republic of 
China and Other Powers, 1929-1954, Washington, 
1957, p. 241. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid. 
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During the period of Chiang Kai-shek’s tem¬ 
porary military successes (1946-1947), Ameri¬ 
can businessmen launched their programme of 
China’s economic enslavement. Despite adverse 
conditions (civil war, economic dislocation, 
currency instability) they promoted vigorous 
trade, made serious inroads on the Chinese 
market and Invested large sums in the Chinese 
economy with the view to turning it into 
an appendage of the US economic system. 
Having worsted their old imperialist rivals 
in China, US capitalists strove to attain at 
least equal rights with the Chinese national 
bourgeoisie. 

US imperialism widely exploited the Kuo- 
mintang’s dependence on US military assis¬ 
tance to further its expansion in China and 
first and foremost monopolised the Chinese 
market. In 1946 and 1947 US deliveries to 
China and Hongkong amounted to nearly 70 
per cent of China’s total imports and to more 
than 80 per cent, counting US military aid. US 
monopolies were backed by Kuomintang Gov¬ 
ernment agencies in charge of foreign trade 
and economic questions, and also by companies 
owned by the elite of the Kuomintang Party 
and Government machinery and the army, 
beginning with Chiang Kai-shek himself and 
his closest associates (bureaucratic capital). 

The post-war system of US imperialist dom¬ 
ination in China was formulated by a series 
of political and military-economic acts 
and agreements which placed Kuomintang 
China in colonial dependence on US imperia¬ 
lism. 


11—629 
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On November 4, 1946, the Chiang Kai-shek 
Government signed a Treaty of Friendship, 
Commerce and Navigation and a number of 
other agreements with the United States which 
turned China into an appendage of the Amer¬ 
ican military and economic machinery.^ The 
treaty served a signal for Chiang Kai-shek to 
violate his agreements with the Communist 
Party of China and the Soviet Union and start 
a civil war. 

Here is a short list of other shackling US- 
Chinese agreements. 

US control over China’s air space was estab¬ 
lished under an agreement of November 21, 
1945, on air photography of Chinese territory 
by the US Air Force, and under Sino-US avia¬ 
tion agreements of August 30 and December 
20, 1946. 

Control over Chinese waters and ports was 
formalised in two agreements: 1) an agreement 
on docks of May 15, 1946. This agreement, 
which Chiang Kai-shek signed in exchange for 
US surplus war materials, gave US naval ships 
the right to enter, anchor and conduct repairs 
in all Chinese ports. In effect, this signified 
the transformation of Chinese ports into po¬ 
tential US naval bases; 2) a secret agreement 
on Tsingtao whose terms were published in 
January 1947 by the American United Press 
agency. This agreement envisaged the “joint” 
use of the Tsingtao naval base by the United 


‘ Formerly this day was widely observed in the 
CPC as a “day of national humiliation”. Now this 
tradition has been completely forgotten. 
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States and China in the event of war, which in 
fact meant that Tsingtao became a permanent 
US naval base. 

US control over China's railways was estab¬ 
lished in keeping with an agreement on the 
construction of the Chungking-Chengtu Rail¬ 
way (May 1946), an agreement on a loan for 
the Canton-Hankow Railway (October 1946), 
an agreement on the administration of the 
Yunnan-Indochina Railway and the construc¬ 
tion of the Szechuan-Yunnan Railway (July 
1947). 

The extraterritoriality of American citizens 
in China, formally repealed by a treaty signed 
on January 11 , 1943, was restored by an agree¬ 
ment of May 21, 1943, granting extraterritorial 
rights to US servicemen in China. 

The Sino-US Treaty on Commerce (Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1946) gave the US citizens equal rights 
with the Chinese to carry on industrial, com¬ 
mercial and educational activity, develop min¬ 
eral wealth and hold landed property through¬ 
out the territory of China. In effect, China 
became a US settlement and the former semi¬ 
colonial status of Kuomintang China gradually 
gave way to US monopoly colonial domination 
in 1945 and 1946. 

The agreement on the presence of US 
Armed Forces in China was concluded in the 
form of an Exchange of Notes between the US 
Ambassador in China and the Kuomintang 
Foreign Ministry on August 29-September 3, 
1947. In a note on September 3, the Nanking 
authorities hastened to state that “all armed 
forces of the United States now stationed in 


11 * 
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China are so stationed with the consent of the 
Chinese Government” and that “it is mutually 
understood by our respective Governments that 
these forces must be immediately withdrawn 
from China when either Government deems 
such withdrawal necessary”.‘ 

‘Hie agreemenl on the Chinese Navy of De¬ 
cember 8, 1947, was signed in compensation 
for the transfer of 271 US naval vessels to 
Chiang Kai-shek. China undertook to keep the 
United States fully informed about her milita¬ 
ry potential, and the US in fact established 
full control over her naval forces. 

“The Economic Aid Agreement concluded in 
Nanking on July 3, 1948, finalised the “aid” 
furnished by the US Congress under the April 
3, 1948 Act. 

The Chinese press reported that the “econom¬ 
ic” agreement contained a number of other 
clauses. Liu Pu-tung, a member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Yuan of the Kuomintang, told a lakungpao 
correspondent that he had information that the 
following terms were also included in the 
agreement: 

1) opening of China’s internal waterways 
for US navigation; 

2) effectuation of hostile policy towards the 
Soviet Union; 

3) support for US policy in Japan. 

The agreement of July 3, 1948, granted the 
United States enormous rights in China, and 
with the Sino-US Agreement of October 27, 


* United Nations Treaty Series, Vol. 9, 1947, pp. 
92-94. 
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1947, formed the basis enabling US ruling cir¬ 
cles to control not only the economy of Kuo- 
mintang China but also her political apparatus. 

a- s- s- 

To sum up, the imperialist plans of the Unit¬ 
ed States, which acted in close contact with the 
puppet Chiang Kai-shek regime, were designed 
to enslave China and spearheaded against 
her revolutionary forces. The facts about 
US aggression in China are a stern reminder 
of historical events and an accusation levelled 
at those who want to gloss over the facts, 
whitewash US imperialism and cast aspersions 
on the position of the CPSU and the USSR. 

These neocolonialist plans were blocked by 
the Soviet Union, which supported the Chinese 
people’s just fight for freedom and indepen¬ 
dence. It was the Soviet Union that proved 
to be a mighty and reliable bulwark of the 
Chinese liberation movement and created the 
objective prerequisites for its successful devel¬ 
opment. History will forever retain a record 
of the Soviet Union’s intense diplomatic and 
political struggle against US aggression in Chi¬ 
na and in support of the revolutionary, demo¬ 
cratic forces of the Chinese people. 

In that difficult period for the Chinese Rev¬ 
olution, the revolutionary base in Manchuria 
became its stronghold. It was there that the 
army which carried out the drive to the south 
in 1948-1949 that ended in the complete down¬ 
fall of the Kuomintang regime mustered its 
forces. 




THE ACTUAL ROLE PLAYED BY 
THE MANCHURIAN ARMED FORCES 
IN THE REVOLUTIONARY STRUGGLE 

This section does not offer a detailed account 
of the military operations carried out by the 
revolutionary forces, including the Manchurian 
Group of CPC forces. It includes a number of 
facts substantiating the conclusion that with 
Soviet support the Armed Forces of the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base played the decisive 
role in the military operations at the final stage 
of the Chinese Revolution. 

» # 

The course of military operations. Manchu¬ 
ria was rich in revolutionary traditions. The 
struggle against the Japanese invaders and the 
Chinese puppet authorities in that part of the 
country began in the early 1930s when in 1931 
Kuomintang generals Mao Chan-shan, Li Tu, 
Ting Chao and Su Pin-wen in defiance of in¬ 
structions from Nanking refused to pull out 
their troops and launched guerilla warfare. 
Their units, known as the “Self-Defence Army” 
and “Volunteer Army of National Salvation”, 
were reinforced with volunteers from various 
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sections of the population. Communists who 
had been assigned to work in Manchuria took 
an active part in raising guerilla detachments 
and those of them which were commanded by 
Communists displayed exemplary courage and 
self-sacrifice in the struggle for freedom. 

By the beginning of 1932 Manchurian gue¬ 
rilla detachments and patriotic units numbered 
approximately 100,000 men. Unassisted by the 
Kuomintang Government the resistance units 
carried on their unequal fight against the occu¬ 
pying forces throughout 1932. At the end of 
1932 and the beginning of 1933 the Japanese 
concentrated major forces against the patriot¬ 
ic units and guerilla detachments, compelled 
them to withdraw into the mountains and 
border areas and dispersed there largest units. 
General Su Pin-wen’s detachment, which was 
forced to retreat to the Sino-Soviet border, 
crossed into Soviet territory in December 1932. 
But the struggle in Manchuria continued and 
in 1933 the scattered guerilla detachments 
merged into a new large formation called the 
United Anti-Japanese Army. In spite of the 
regime of brutal terror instituted by the occu¬ 
pying forces (the Japanese Army organised 
more than 800 punitive expeditions and con¬ 
ducted more than 2,000 battles against the gue¬ 
rillas between 1933 and 1936), there were more 
than 30,000 resistance fighters in Manchuria 
at the end of 1935. 

When Japan surrendered the Chinese Com¬ 
munists took advantage of the favourable sit¬ 
uation to augment their influence in Manchuria. 
For this purpose regular army units and Party 
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and administrative cadres were urgently 
brought in from the Liberated Areas in North 
China. By 1946 an estimated 100,000 regular 
troops and nearly 50,000 Party and adminis¬ 
trative workers had been shifted to Manchuria 
from other Liberated Areas in China. 

Communists and other Chinese partriots 
whom the Soviet Army freed from Japanese 
prisons very effectively assisted the Party and 
the military cadres arriving in Manchuria. 

The dynamics of the revolutionary armed 
forces in Manchuria was as follows: by mid-De¬ 
cember 1945 the CPC had 334,000 troops in 
Manchuria compared with approximately 
20,000 at the end of November of that year. 
The growth of the revolutionary forces in Man¬ 
churia took place mainly as a result of the for¬ 
mation of local units. In the latter half of 
October 1947, the CPC had 465,000 troops 
in Manchuria, including more than 240,000 
regulars and 222,000 in locally raised 
units. 

A comparison of the overall and combat 
strength of the CPC troops in Manchuria, on 
the one hand, and in North and Central Chi¬ 
na, on the other, brings out that already by the 
end of 1947 the Manchuria Group was the 
strongest of all CPC forces, especially consider¬ 
ing the fact that unlike the Manchurian 
Group CPC troops in North and Central China 
were not a compact force but operated in re¬ 
gions lying far apart from each other. 

Towards the end of September 1948 the nu¬ 
merical strength of the Manchurian Group had 
increased substantially and outnumbered the 


opposing Kuomintang group by almost two to 
one. It had also increased markedly in com¬ 
parison with other groups of CPC forces in 
North and Central China. 

If If sf 

Let us now examine the course of events in 
China at the time when the Manchurian revo¬ 
lutionary base intensively prepared for deci¬ 
sive battles and when the Soviet Union carried 
on a determined struggle on the international 
scene to prevent the export of counter-revolu¬ 
tion and check direct US military interference 
in Chinese affairs. 

We know that after the Political Consulta¬ 
tive Conference in which the Kuomintang and 
the CPC took part had completed its work in 
January 1946, the Chiang Kai-shek clique 
firmly decided to launch an armed struggle 
against the CPC and crush the democratic 
movement in the country. During the spring of 
1946 the Kuomintang troops were thoroughly 
prepared for dealing a series of blows at sepa¬ 
rate groups of the CPC forces with the view to 
weakening, isolating and destroying them 
piecemeal. It was only thanks to US assistance 
that Chiang Kai-shek managed to complete 
such serious preparations for civil war and 
build up forces for a preponderance strike. 

In June and July 1946 Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces were involved in large-scale operations 
against the CPC and its troops, chiefly in Man¬ 
churia and the Yenan sector. More than two 
million Kuomintang troops, or 85 per cent of 
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Chiang Kai-shek’s army, took part in the mili¬ 
tary operations against the CPC forces in the 
north of China in 1946 and 1947. 

Elated over his temporary successes, Chiang 
Kai-shek issued five ultimatums to the Commu¬ 
nists, including the demand to move the CPC 
armed forces deployed in Manchuria far to the 
north. On August 11, 1946, during talks be¬ 
tween the CPC and the Kuomintang (with the 
US as mediator), Chou En-lai who headed the 
CPC team handed a reply to Chiang Kai-shek’s 
demands through a US representative. Among 
other things it contained the CPC’s consent to 
evacuate its forces from Harbin on the condi¬ 
tion that the Kuomintang would bring in not 
more than 5,000 troops into the city. The 
Chiang Kai-shek clique, intent on unleashing 
civil war, turned down these proposals. 

The talks between the CPC and the Kuo¬ 
mintang reached a deadlock. The US “media¬ 
tor” General Marshall, who played a double 
game, had no intention of forcing Chiang Kai- 
shek to terminate hostilities against the CPC, 
although the US had the means (provision of 
loans, conclusion of a commercial agreement, 
etc.) to pressure him. In fact the Americans 
inspired and approved Chiang Kai-shek’s 
course of widening the war against the CPC. 

In 1946 and 1947 US imperialism still 
believed that either by indirect or direct inter¬ 
ference they could crush the CPC forces and 
establish their undivided rule in China and mil¬ 
itary and economic control over Manchuria. 
This was fully in line with Truman’s and 
Churchill’s “cold war” doctrines. 
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In 1946 and 1947, the Chiang Kai-shek mil¬ 
itary clique, not without US encouragement, 
made desperate efforts to seize Manchuria. The 
United States intended to strengthen the port 
of Tsingtao and turn it into a major US naval 
base in Chinese waters for the purpose of “neu¬ 
tralising and blockading Port Arthur”. The 
Kuomintang press wrote that the US fleet 
would remain in Tsingtao until the Chinese 
Government (i. e., the Chiang Kai-shek Gov¬ 
ernment— O.B.) would assume sovereignty 
over Dairen (Dalny) and Port Arthur. On Sep¬ 
tember 6, 1946, Chungyang Jihpao reported 
Admiral Charles D. Cook as telling a press 
conference in Peking on the previous day that 
his Government was considering the question 
of keeping its fleet in an unspecified port in 
China for a long period in order to help Chi¬ 
na build up a new Navy and protect US com¬ 
mercial interests in China. 

In the military field, 1946 and 1947 were 
difficult years for the CPC and its armed forces. 
The Kuomintang troops without too much 
effort captured the CPC’s stronghold in Yenan, 
which was also the headquarters of its Central 
Committee. Mao Tse-tung and other CPC 
leaders moved to Hsipeipo, a remote village 
in North Shansi Province. 

The CPC troops encountered certain diffi¬ 
culties also on the battlefields of Manchuria 
where, with US help, Chiang Kai-shek concen¬ 
trated his main forces. But the Kuomintang-US 
offensive in Manchuria, which got under way 
in June and July 1946, gradually bogged 
down. The loss of 700,000 men in the course of 
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eight months of the civil war compelled the 
Kuomintang military clique to break off the 
offensive along the entire front and assume 
what they called an offensive on the key cen¬ 
tres. As a result of successful operations, the 
CPC troops in the first three months of 1947 
alone killed 69,000 Kuomintang men and offi¬ 
cers and captured over 3,800 guns, 4,000 ma¬ 
chine guns, 113,000 rifles, large quantities of 
ammunition and other materiel, mostly US- 
made. 

As the balance of forces on the fronts grad¬ 
ually changed, conditions were created for 
a decisive turning point in the fighting which 
was reached at the end of the first year of the 
war. 

In the summer of 1947 the Manchurian 
Group of revolutionary forces under Lin Piao 
and Kao Kang went over to the offensive. Ad¬ 
vancing simultaneously in several directions 
the Group achieved major successes. In less 
than two months it liberated 42 towns, sur¬ 
rounded the Changchun and Kirin garrisons 
and pressed the main forces of the Kuomintang 
Army back to the Mukden area. It smashed 
four regular divisions and many irregular units 
of the Kuomintang Army, and killed and 
wounded 83,200 men. 

The 1947 summer offensive demonstrated 
the combat might of the revolutionary army 
and its logistical reliability. This first victory 
in Manchuria showed that the balance of 
strength on the fronts in the whole of China 
was shifting in favour of the revolutionary 
troops and that the time had come for the Peo- 
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pie’s Liberation Army to undertake a decisive 
offensive. 

In the autumn-winter offensive of 1948- 
1949, the troops under Lin Piao and Kao Kang 
smashed the remnants of the Kuomintang 
force in Manchuria which initially consisted of 
three separate groups; 

— the Chinchou Group—14 infantry divi¬ 
sions, 125,000 men; 

— the Mukden (main) Group—24 infantry 
divisions, 190,000 men; 

—the Changchun Garrison—six infantry di¬ 
visions, 60,000 men. 

It was absolutely essential to wipe out the 
Kuomintang troops in Manchuria and the first 
move in this direction was the Liaocheng (Liao- 
hsi-Mukden) Operation. In southern Man¬ 
churia it began on September 12, 1948, when 
Lin Piao’s army (later named 4th Route Army) 
attacked and completely encircled the port of 
Chinchou, thus severing all communication 
routes (with the exception of air) between the 
Kuomintang troops in Northeast and North 
China. In keeping with the operational plan 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Manchurian group was to be 
cut off and destroyed piecemeal in encircled 
large towns. On October 5, the 4th Route Army 
took Chinchou by storm. 

On October 17, a part of the Changchun 
Garrison—the 60th Army numbering 26,000 
men and led by Commander Tseng Tse- 
sheng—mutinied and went over to the side of 
the revolutionary forces. The rest of the garri¬ 
son numbering 57,000 men surrendered, after 
the commander of the Chiang Kai-shek group 
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in order to “save his face” asked the “Manchu¬ 
rian People’s Army” to fire blank shells at the 
Kuomintang forces. 

On Chiang Kai-shek’s orders the Mukden 
Garrison (five armies, 100,000 men) tried to 
break through to North China but was brought 
to a stop at Heishang by the People’s Liberation 
Army. After that the entire group changed di¬ 
rection and headed for Yingkow in the hope 
of making good their escape by sea. On Octo¬ 
ber 28, however, the revolutionary forces 
caught up with it and routed it in the vicinity 
of Tahushan, taking 87,000 prisoners, includ¬ 
ing the commander. By the beginning of No¬ 
vember 1948, the People’s Liberation Army 
drove the remaining Kuomintang troops out of 
Mukden and Yingkow. 

The Liaocheng Operation ended on Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1948. 

Thus, the whole of Manchuria, a key indus¬ 
trial region of China, a centre of the metallur¬ 
gical, coal mining, machine-building and pow¬ 
er engineering industries with a ramified sys¬ 
tem of communications, was liberated in 52 
days. Picked units of the Kuomintang Army— 
33 regular and 10 irregular divisions with an 
overall strength of 472,000 men—surrendered 
almost to a man. Soviet aid, particularly in 
repairing railways and bridges in Manchuria, 
which facilitated the concentration of troops 
at the necessary sectors and ensured their ma¬ 
noeuvrability, played a major role in the victo¬ 
ry of the People’s Liberation Army in the 
Liaocheng Operation. Now the revolutionary 
armies in Manchuria could advance on the 
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Peking-Tientsin-Kalgan Fortified Area, one of 
the most important strongholds of the Kuomin- 
tang Army in North China. 

The offensive of the revolutionary forces 
completely undermined the morale and fight¬ 
ing spirit of the Kuomintang Army. As early 
as May 30, 1947, the US Consul General at 
Mukden forwarded the following appraisal of 
the situation to the Department of State: 

. .There is a good evidence that apathy, 
resentment, and defeatism are spreading fast 
in Nationalist ranks causing surrenders and 
desertions. Main factors contributing to this 
are Communists ever mounting numerical su¬ 
periority, ... better solidarity and fighting spir¬ 
it of Communists... 

On November 7, 1948, the 2nd and 3rd 
Route Armies started the Huaihai Battle which 
resulted in the liberation of the whole of East 
China north of the Yangtze (with the excep¬ 
tion of Tsingtao). 

The successful offensive in North China en¬ 
abled the Manchurian Group to break through 
the Great Wall and gain control of passages 
in it at Kupehkou, Sifengkow and other 
points. 

At the first stage of the fighting, a column 
of the 4th Route Army numbering 140,000 men 
occupied Miyun and deployed 35 kilometres 
from Peking. The 160,000-strong second col¬ 
umn crossed the Kalgan-Peking Railway 45 
kilometres from Peking and struck out towards 
the southeast at the port of Taku. The third 


* United States Relations with China, p. 316. 
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column enveloped the Peking-Tientsin region 
from the Shanghaikuan direction and advanced 
on Taku with the view to occupying and cut¬ 
ting this region off from thd sea. 

The strategic objective of Lin Piao’s army 
was to deprive the US of the possibility of assist¬ 
ing the Kuomintang troops from the sea, and 
to capture Peking and Tientsin without a pro¬ 
tracted siege. 

The group of Chiang Kai-shek forces under 
the command of Fu Tso-yi operating in the 
Peking-Tientsin area numbered 520,000 men, 
including 350,000 regular troops (240,000 be¬ 
longed to Chiang Kai-shek and 110,000 to Fu 
Tso-yi). On top of that, Fu Tso-yi had various 
units totalling 90,000 men and approximately 
40,000 technical support troops, including artil¬ 
lery, armour and engineer units, at his dis¬ 
posal. 

In these engagements the CPC committed 
1,020,000 troops, of whom 800,000 under Lin 
Piao’s command had been transferred from 
Manchuria, and 220,000 troops comprised lo¬ 
cal formations. 

Numerically, the Manchurian Group was 
twice as large as either of the other two ma¬ 
jor groups of CPC forces in China. The Man¬ 
churian Group alone faced a 520,000-strong 
Kuomintang force. Another Kuomintang force 
of approximately the same size (530,000 men) 
confronted the two under Chen Yi and Liu 
Po-cheng. 

In December 1948, the 4th Route Army 
launched a final offensive on a 400-kilometre 
front extending from Tangku to Changkiakow. 
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By December 21, 1948, it had fragmented and 
surrounded Fu Tso-yi’s Kuomintang group at 
Tientsin, Peking, Hsinpaoyang and Changkia- 
kow, and on the following day nine Kuomin¬ 
tang divisions numbering some 60,000 men and 
officers were wiped out in the last two towns 
alone. 

On January 14, 1949, after the Tientsin 
Garrison commander declined to surrender, 
Lin Piao’s army began to storm the city. Twen¬ 
ty-nine hours later, on January 15, it cap¬ 
tured this largest port and industrial centre in 
North China with a population of 2,000,000 
and surrounded its 130,000-strong garrison. 
The fall of Tientsin sealed the fate of 
the Peking Garrison and on the following 
day Fu Tso-yi accepted the terms of surren¬ 
der. 

In the fighting for Peking, Tientsin and 
Changkiakow, which lasted 56 days, the revo¬ 
lutionary troops routed the picked North Chi¬ 
na Kuomintang group consisting of 50 divi¬ 
sions (521,000 men). 

The Kuomintang Army’s main forces num¬ 
bering over 1,500,000 men were wiped out in 
the course of the Liaocheng, Huaihai and Pe- 
king-Tientsin operations. The People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army scored a decisive victory in the war, 
and all that remained was to smash the rem¬ 
nants of the Kuomintang Army and complete 
the liberation of China. 

Thus the offensive of the revolutionary forces 
launched in July 1947 gradually increased in 
pace and scope and culminated at the end of 
1949 in the destruction of the Kuomintang 
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military and state machinery and the complete 
liberation of mainland China. 

The strategic offensive passed through three 
major stages, each consistent with changes in 
the tactical line of the CPC: 

1) July 1947-August 1948—stabilisation and 
unification of the Liberated Areas and the 
transfer of military operations from these areas 
to Kuomintang territory; promotion of slogans 
calling for the overthrow of the Kuomintang 
regime, abolition of feudal and landed estates 
and large-scale (“bureaucratic”) capital; 
and creation of a democratic coalition govern¬ 
ment; 

2) September 1948-March 1949—destruction 
of the main forces of the Kuomintang Army 
and the emergence of the People’s Liberation 
Army on the Yangtze line; decision of the CPC 
Central Committee to shift the bulk of Party 
activity from the countryside to the towns; 

3) April-October 1949—overthrow of the 
Kuomintang regime; proclamation of the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China and its socialist orien¬ 
tation. 


yj' 

The above facts show that the Manchurian 
Group of forces played a very important role 
in the general offensive of the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army, which resulted in the liberation of 
the whole of China. 

The Chinese historian Miao Chu-huang just-- 
ly noted that the outcome of the civil war in 
China was mainly predetermined by the three 
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major strategic battles, two of which (the Muk¬ 
den, or Liaocheng, and the Peking-Tientsin) 
were won by the Manchurian Group of CPC 
forces. 

Dodging historical facts the Peking falsifiers 
either pass over in silence or greatly understate 
the decisive role of the Manchurian revolu¬ 
tionary base and its armed forces in shaping 
the course and determining the outcome of the 
armed struggle against the Kuomintang troops 
between 1946 and 1949. An indication of their 
attitude is the excessive exaggeration of the 
role played by Yenan (Special Region) in this 
and other periods. 

In concocting their falsehoods, they also 
take advantage of the consequences of the 
“cultural revolution” in the PRC, in the course 
of which the publication of fundamental 
works on the problems of the latest history 
was terminated. Historical science as a whole 
was practically replaced by official Maoist 
periodicals which reduce the history of the civ¬ 
il war in China solely to the activity of the 
“great helmsman”. 

A new trend in the falsification of the 
actual role played by the Northeast strong¬ 
hold and the Manchurian Group of CPC forces 
in the victory of the people’s revolution in 
China was inaugurated by an article in Hung- 
chi magazine, organ of the CPC Central Com¬ 
mittee (No. 8, 1972) entitled “Studying the 
Work ‘On the Course of Military Actions in 
the Liaocheng Operation’ ” published on the 
occasion of the 24th anniversary of the begin¬ 
ning of this battle. 
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The author attributed the successful outcome 
of this operation wholly to Mao Tse-tung, who 
allegedly “personally guided” it and “control¬ 
led its course from beginning to end”. The 
facts show, however, that this was not the case 
because at the time Mao Tse-tung was in the 
remote village of Hsipeipo and, in view of the 
poor communications at the time, he simply 
could not have “personally guided” the opera¬ 
tion or “controlled its course from beginning 
to end”. 

Nevertheless, the author tries to prove his 
point of view by referring to two brief cables 
which Mao Tse-tung sent to Lin Piao. Inciden¬ 
tally, it is doubtful that they were in fact writ¬ 
ten by Mao alone, because at the time Chu 
Teh held the post of Commander of all the 
revolutionary armed forces. 

The article says that Mao Tse-tung’s “cor¬ 
rect line” in that operation was opposed by 
the “right-wing opportunist line of swindlers 
of the Liu Shao-chi type”, whose principal 
error was allegedly that of “failing to see the 
chances for finishing off the Kuomintang reac¬ 
tion within a short period of time”. Hungchi 
goes on to say: “We achieved our great victo¬ 
ry in the Liaocheng Operation only after the 
right-wing opportunist errors of the line of 
swindlers of the Liu Shao-chi type were cut 
short and rectified thanks to Chairman Mao’s 
brilliant guidance and correct command.” 
And here the magazine comes in conflict with 
available facts proving the opposite. As is gen¬ 
erally known, in the beginning of 1949 Mao 
Tse-tung still believed that a “protracted war 
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against Chiang Kai-shek” would last another 
two or three years. 

Underlining that “there was a struggle be¬ 
tween two military lines throughout the Liao- 
cheng Operation, from the start of preparations 
to its conclusion”, Hungchi questions the po¬ 
litical loyalty of a large group of commanders 
of PLA units which formed a part of the Man¬ 
churian Group^ and participated in the Liao- 
cheng Operation. 

Continuing to misrepresent the role played 
by revolutionary armies in Manchuria, Hung- 
chP published an article entitled “On Lin 
Piao’s Brochure in the Period of the Liberation 
Struggle in the Northeast”.^ 

Its main purpose was to “prove” that Mao 
Tse-tung was allegedly the “leader and orga¬ 
niser of the liberation struggle in the North¬ 
east”, while Lin Piao not only had made no 
contribution to the liberation of Manchuria in 
the period from 1946 to 1949 but, on the con¬ 
trary, committed numerous blunders, “overes¬ 
timated the enemy’s strength” and that his 
tactical principles were “a lot of rubbish” 
Hungchi claims that Mao Tse-tung “personal¬ 
ly grouped forces and commanded the troops 
in the Liaocheng offensive operation” issuing 
“timely and concrete instructions” to the PLA. 

* Hungchi admitted that this group comprised over 
a third of the armed forces which were at the dispos¬ 
al of the CPC at the time. 

2 Hungchi, April 1974. 

® This brochure was published in the beginning of 
1971 in Fukien Province in more than three million co¬ 
pies which were distributed in several provinces and 
cities. 
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The magazine asserts that since the start of 
preparations for the operation and until its 
conclusion Mao Tse-tung had “sent there [to 
Manchuria—O.B.) dozens of cables [not two!— 
O.B) containing timely and concrete instruc¬ 
tions”. 

Yet it is clear to any unbiased observer that 
inasmuch as the Liaocheng Operation was char¬ 
acterised by rapid manoeuvres only unit 
commanders who were directly in charge of 
operations were in a position to issue “concrete 
instructions”. 

Hungchi obsequiously reports that Mao Tse- 
tung not only “personally” guided this opera¬ 
tion hut also “prepared” it in advance. This is 
sheer nonsense. Preparations for such a large- 
scale operation lasted many months: from the 
middle of 1947 to the autumn of 1948 (in that 
period the CPC troops in Manchuria wrested 
the strategic initiative from the Chiang Kai- 
shek forces). At that time, however, Yenan 
was in Kuomintang hands: the town itself and 
the adjoining area were occupied by General 
Hu Tsu-nan’s troops in the spring of 1947, and 
Mao Tse-tung sought refuge in remote parts 
of North China. Clearly in these circumstances 
it was simply impossible for him actively to 
participate in the preparations for the Liao¬ 
cheng Battle. 

The article does not mention the role played 
by the Manchurian working class in the above 
period and says nothing about the activity of 
CPC organisations and the Northeastern Bu¬ 
reau of the CPC Central Committee (many of 
whose members have been suppressed). 
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Needless to say the article prefers to say 
nothing about the Soviet Union’s many-sided 
fraternal aid to the revolutionary forces in 
Northeast China, and about the active support 
which the Kuomintang troops received from 
US imperialism. 

Ascribing the successful outcome of the Liao- 
cheng Operation solely to Mao’s “personal 
guidance” and his “timely and concrete in¬ 
structions”, Peking propaganda presents the 
commanders of PLA units who were person¬ 
ally in charge of military operations as mecha¬ 
nisms which blindly executed the orders of 
the “leader” and “military commander”. To¬ 
day, when under the cover of the campaign of 
“criticism of Lin Piao and Confucius” the main 
blow falls on many local Party and military 
commanders (formerly active participants in 
the armed struggle against the Kuomintang 
forces) the Maoists find it easier to deal with 
dissentors and veterans of the revolution in 
this way. 

In general the question of the significance of 
the Manchurian revolutionary base has ac¬ 
quired a new political connotation of late. A 
fresh campaign to discredit the leaders of the 
armed forces of the Manchurian revolutionary 
base was launched in the summer of 1974 on 
instructions from the CPC leadership. Under 
the cover of criticism of “Lin Piao’s military 
line” the entire course of the liberation strug¬ 
gle and military operations in Manchuria is 
being disparaged and misrepresented. 

It is possible to assess the great im¬ 
portance which the Peking leadership at- 
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tached to this campaign by the following 
guideline contained in a policy article published 
by “three editorial offices” — Jenmin Jihpao, 
Hungchi and Tsefan Jenpao —on the occasion 
of the 25th anniversary of the PRC: “At pres¬ 
ent it is necessary to devote special attention 
to the study of Chairman Mao’s military works 
and to criticism of Lin Piao’s military line.” 

In the course of this campaign, servicemen 
are ordered to make statements in the press 
and at meetings; these statements are meant 
to “illustrate” and “substantiate” the argu¬ 
ments presented in the policy articles carried 
by the central press about Mao’s “decisive” and 
“all-embracing” role in the organisation and 
execution of major military operations in 1948 
and 1949, including the Liaocheng offensive 
operation. 

On the basis of so-called factual material the 
Maoists are stepping up their efforts to impress 
upon the Chinese people that allegedly “Chair¬ 
man Mao personally worked out and guided 
the Liaohsi-Shenyang battle as a result of 
which the Northeast was completely liberated 
in November 1948” and that he was “the lead¬ 
er and organiser of the liberation war in the 
northeast of the country”. 

Peking propaganda discredits both the mili¬ 
tary experience of the Manchurian revolution¬ 
ary base and the socio-economic measures 
which were carried out in Manchuria. The 
Peking radio, for example, claims that Man¬ 
churian working people “angrily criticise Lin 
Piao’s crimes committed during the war for the 
liberation of Northeast China”. 
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It also declares that Lin Piao allegedly “un¬ 
dermined the efforts to create reliable strong¬ 
holds in the Northeast..and that “he did 
not want to rally the masses for the struggle 
against the wicked landowners and to create 
strongholds there. Thanks to the Liaohsi- 
Shenyang battle, which Mao Tse-tung person¬ 
ally commanded, the final victory in the war 
for the liberation of the northeast of China was 
achieved”. 

These are shameless attempts to rewrite 
the history of that period. Recently, when 
Lin Piao was regarded as “Mao Tse-tung’s 
successor and most loyal pupil”, nobody 
ventured openly to take up this theme, 
although efforts were already being made to 
gloss over the importance of the Manchurian 
revolutionary base. Before Lin Piao was dis¬ 
posed of in September 1971, Peking propagan¬ 
da spoke about his contribution to such key 
operations as the Liaocheng and Peking-Tien- 
tsin. Even then there were discrepancies be¬ 
tween the appraisal of the role of these opera¬ 
tions in the country’s liberation and the fact 
that Mao’s contribution to them was limited to 
sending two congratulatory cables to Lin Piao 
and other military commanders in Manchuria. 

In order to lend greater creditability to the 
Maoist propaganda theses PLA officers who 
participated in the Liaocheng Operation are 
told to make statements in their support. On 
August 30, 1974, Jenmin Jihpao, the newspa¬ 
per of the CPC Central Committee, devoted a 
whole page to articles written by participants 
in the battles in southern Manchuria. 
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All these articles were patterned along iden¬ 
tical lines and contained an assortment of in¬ 
credible and, at times, simply nonsensical ut¬ 
terances which Lin Piao allegedly made in 
the presence of the authors. One of them, Li 
Kia-shan, once Deputy Commander of a di¬ 
vision of the PLA Shenyang Group, asserted 
that in defiance of Mao’s orders Lin Piao, who 
was “unwilling” to advance in a southerly di¬ 
rection in 1948, declared that “the troops have 
no shelter from the rains” and that the men 
of the Northeast Route Army “do not want 
to fight”, etc. The commander of a logistical 
unit of the PLA, Chang Wen-hsing, “quoted” 
Lin Piao as saying that it was “impossible to 
meet the troops’ requirements in food”, etc. 

Yet all these “witnesses” admit that they 
were junior officers in the PLA at the time. 
This means that apart from other reasons, they 
simply could not have heard Lin Piao, who 
was an army commander, saying such things 
(even if he had said them). Li Kia-shan, for 
example, was a regimental platoon command¬ 
er at the time, while Chang Wen-hsing was 
in charge of a supply section. 

The foreign press and Sinological circles 
carefully analyse and extensively comment the 
campaign of reappraising military events in 
1948 and 1949 which is going on in China. 

Without going into the details of the “clan” 
struggle in Peking’s elite and examining Lin 
Piao’s activity, bourgeois historiography cen¬ 
tres its attention on the fact that in this cam¬ 
paign attempts were made to belittle the role 
of the Manchurian revolutionary base and its 
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autonomous status in the period from 1945 to 
1949. At the same time the Soviet Union’s con¬ 
tribution to the defeat of militarist Japan and 
its aid to the Chinese people at the concluding 
phase of the revolution is belittled. 

An interesting article on this subject was 
published by China News Analysis, a Hong¬ 
kong bulletin, on September 20, 1974. It took 
a close look at the struggle in China against the 
existing evaluation of the role played by the 
Manchurian military group and Lin Piao, and 
pointed out; “Two years ago the battle fought 
in 1948 at the city of Chinchou in the North¬ 
east was formally commemorated and the 
troops that fought in that battle were praised. 
That battle was the opening of the march to 
the South. The commemoration was held on 
the anniversary of Lin Piao’s fall.” 

The article presented other noteworthy facts. 
It noted, for instance, that the August 1974 
issue of Hungchi carried “five articles on the 
defects of Lin Piao’s strategy in the Northeast 
and elsewhere” and that Jenmin Jihpao and 
the local press, particularly in Manchuria, 
also carried numerous materials on this 
subject. 

China News Analysis quoted Hungchi as 
saying; “He [Lin Piao— Ed.] was in command 
of the base established in Manchuria after the 
Second World War, but ... when Chiang Kai- 
shek concentrated his forces in the Northeast 
in November 1945, Lin Piao avoided fighting 
a battle of annihilation. He disobeyed Chair¬ 
man Mao and the Party Central Committee. . . , 
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He avoided head-on confrontations with the 
enemy.” 

Bourgeois Sinology encourages the present 
falsifiers in China to misrepresent the course of 
developments in the period from 1945 to 1949. 
The Maoists carry on their falsifying activity in 
two directions: first, they seek to prove that the 
period of peaceful struggle between the CPC 
and the Kuomintang in 1945 and 1946 was 
“capitulation”, a “mistake” and so forth; sec¬ 
ond, they juggle facts in an effort to “prove” 
that the victories over the Chiang Kai-shek 
troops in 1948 and 1949, in which the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary group played a decisive 
role, were “wholly due to Mao Tse-tung and 
his instructions”. 

The political campaign in the PRC to dis¬ 
credit Lin Piao and with him the Party orga¬ 
nisations and all military and civilian cadres 
of the Manchurian revolutionary base pursues 
more than one objective. It is designed not on¬ 
ly to belittle the importance of the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base and overstate Mao’s 
prestige at the concluding stage of the Chinese 
people’s liberation struggle, but also to min¬ 
imise to the utmost the part played by the 
Soviet Union and its army which directly help¬ 
ed to strengthen the Manchurian revolution¬ 
ary base, the revolution’s main stronghold be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1949. 

There is every indication that the campaign 
around the role played by the Manchurian rev¬ 
olutionary base is designed to achieve much 
broader aims. It has already overstepped Chi¬ 
na’s borders and is acquiring an international 
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colouring, so that it is all the more urgent to 
denounce Peking and bourgeois fabrications 
and re-establish the truth about the period from 
1945 to 1949, the most crucial one in the his¬ 
tory of the Chinese Revolution, and about the 
importance of the Manchurian revolutionary 
base, in particular. 

This campaign once again proves the fact 
that the interpretation of the role played by 
the Manchurian revolutionary base in the de¬ 
velopment of the Chinese Revolution is a mat¬ 
ter of topical political significance in the strug¬ 
gle between the two lines in the CPC. 

Now, in complete disregard of the historical 
truth and the assessments made by the Maoists 
only a short while ago, Peking wants to “de¬ 
prive Lin Piao of the halo of a victorious mil¬ 
itary commander and talented functionary”.^ 
So if we are to give credence to Chinese pub¬ 
lications Lin Piao’s sole concern was to “wreck 
the Liaocheng Operation” and “play up to 
Chiang Kai-shek”, who was smashed by “Mao 
Tse-tung’s astute strategic precepts”.^ 

It will not be amiss to recall that various 
forms of reprisals, including direct organisa¬ 
tional measures, have already been employed 
in political and ideological campaigns against 
CPC cadres who had worked in Manchuria. 
For a long period the nationalist part of the 
CPC leadership employed diverse measures 
(including annihilation) to get rid of 
the leading CPC cadres who had actively 


* Jenmxn Jihpao, August 30, 1974. 
^ Ibid., August 30, 1974. 
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participated in the operations of the Manchu¬ 
rian Group of revolutionary forces. Many oi 
them were hounded and persecuted because 
of their consistent internationalist stand and 
sincere friendship for the CPSU and the So¬ 
viet Union. In 1954 and 19.55, during the so- 
called case of Kao Kang and Jao Shu-shih 
started on Mao’s initiative, Kao Kang, the then 
head of the Manchurian Party organisation, 
was sacked and then, without any concrete 
evidence of his opposition to the Party line, 
he was repressed and later perished under 
vague circumstances. At the beginning of the 
“cultural revolution”, the hungweipings discre¬ 
dited and killed Liu Cheng-tsao, former com¬ 
mander of the railway troops which were raised 
with Soviet assistance in Manchuria during 
the civil war. 

Defamed and suppressed, too, were high 
officials who had been active in military oper¬ 
ations in Manchuria and the establishment of 
the Manchurian revolutionary base and, while 
largely sharing great power-chauvinistic 
views, failed to agree with Mao on some 
specific issues (Peng Chen, Li Hsiieh-feng 
and, finally, Mao’s recent “successor” Lin Piao). 
The purge of “Lin Piao’s supporters” in the 
PRC likewise involves those CPC cadres, mili¬ 
tary in the first place, who had fought against 
Chiang Kai-shek in Manchuria. One of the ba¬ 
sic reasons why the Maoists continue to strike 
heavy blows at the CPC cadres, who had worked 
in Manchuria, is that there are people 
among them who feel sympathy towards the 
CPSU and the Soviet Union. 
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It is an interesting fact that Kuomintang 
generals, who had taken an active part in the 
fighting against the Manchurian Group of CPC 
forces, are treated in a totally different 
way. After the establishment of the PRC, Fu 
Tso-yi, a prominent general who commanded 
a major group of Kuomintang forces involved 
in heavy battles against the PL A in the civil 
war, was co-opted into the PRC Government 
and then appointed Deputy Chairman of the 
State Defence Council. He and other former 
Kuomintang generals were neither attacked 
nor subjected to reprisals during the “cultural 
revolution”. In 1974 he was given an elaborate 
funeral attended by top CPC officials. 

Tu Yu-ming, another well-known Kuomin¬ 
tang general, commanded all Chiang Kai-shek 
forces in the initial stage of the fighting in 
Manchuria. In February 1964, Mao said this 
about him: “Pu Yi, Tu Yu-ming ... very 
complex personalities, indeed, but even they 
were re-educated.” The general who was “re¬ 
educated” by the Maoists happily survived the 
“cultural revolution” and began to appear at 
public functions together with top Chinese lead¬ 
ers. 


*«» •)» 

Thus, the developments in the civil war (par¬ 
ticularly in Manchuria), which was imposed on 
the revolutionary forces by the Chiang Kai- 
shek clique, disclose the true role and signifi¬ 
cance of the Manchurian revolutionary base. 
This stronghold of the revolution ensured the 
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decisive military victories in the Chinese peo¬ 
ple’s struggle for liberation. 

But this is precisely what the PRC wants 
to gloss over or misrepresent; hence their 
falsification of the role played by the Manchu¬ 
rian revolutionary base during the fighting be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1949. 

Not only military victories, however, ac¬ 
counted for the base’s great prestige during 
the revolution. The socio-economic changes 
which were carried out there largely on the 
basis of Soviet experience proved to be a gen¬ 
uine school of socialism for the Chinese work¬ 
ing people. 





SOCIO-ECONOMIC REFORMS—AN 
IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE 
CONSOLIDATION OF THE MANCHURIAN 
REVOLUTIONARY BASE 

The socio-economic changes effected by the 
people’s democratic authorities went a long way 
towards consolidating the CPC’s stronghold 
in Manchuria. 

The Soviet forces withdrawing from Man¬ 
churian towns and inhabited localities were 
replaced by the Chinese revolutionary troops, 
and by May 1, 1946, nearly the whole of Man¬ 
churia, with the exception of Mukden and the 
adjoining southern Manchuria, was under the 
control of the liberation forces. 

The take-over of Manchuria by the revolu¬ 
tionary troops and the rehabilitation of its in¬ 
dustry and transport which was carried out with 
Soviet aid were not only of military and stra¬ 
tegic, but also of social and political importance 
for the CPC. After waging a long struggle 
in backward agricultural regions, the CPC 
began to operate in cities and large organisa¬ 
tions, in industry and transport, establishing 
close links with the working class. This 
strengthened the positions of Communists-in- 
ternationalists and enhanced the influence of 
the working class in the organs of people’s rule. 
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As they introduced measures to develop 
Manchuria, CPC organisations began work on 
setting up administrative apparatus and local 
democratic authorities, and forming provinci¬ 
al governments, district administrations and 
the lower-echelon apparatus. Developments in 
a number of Manchurian provinces illustrate 
this process. 

Sungkiang Province. Soviet troops evacuated 
Harbin, the centre of the province, on April 
24, 1946, and four days later, on April 28, a 
conference of people’s representatives complet¬ 
ed its work by electing a democratic Sung¬ 
kiang Provincial Government by secret ballot. 
The government included Feng Chung-yiin, 
who received 109 votes, Wang Hsueh-ming— 
108 votes, Chung Tsu-yiin—109 votes, Han 
Yu-tung—107 votes, Chang An-chang—95 
votes, Tu Kuan-yu—95 votes, Li Chih-yuan— 
94 votes, Lu Yiin-sheng—91 votes and Fu 
Jun-chen—73 votes. By a majority vote Feng 
Chung-yiin was elected Chairman of the Sung¬ 
kiang Provincial Government. 

Suining Province. On April 8, 1946, a con¬ 
ference of the Provisional Consultative Or¬ 
gan opened in the provincial centre of 
Mutankiang. 

Delegates from Suiyang, Tungming, Mulin, 
Mutankiang and other districts and towns ap¬ 
proved the general programme of the govern¬ 
ment, laws and regulations governing elections 
to the provincial consultative organ, the orga¬ 
nisation of a consultative body, a provincial 
government, etc. After that they elected a prov¬ 
incial government by secret ballot. 
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Khingan (Hsinan) Province. In the spring 
of 1946, a people’s assembly of representatives 
of the Mongolian and Chinese people, follow¬ 
ing an exchange of views and consultations, 
officially established a democratic government 
and elected its head, and also a provisional 
consultative council. This marked the begin¬ 
ning of local self-government and the auton¬ 
omy of the various nationalities inhabiting 
the province. 

In an interview with foreign correspondents 
on June 21, 1946, Lin Piao, Commander of the 
revolutionary forces in Manchuria, commented 
as follows on the establishment of people’s rule 
there: “We have carried out serious democratic 
reforms in the sphere of provincial adminis¬ 
tration. All administrative bodies in regions 
under our control, ranging from the provinci¬ 
al government to the village elder, have been 
elected by the people, and those elected enjoy 
the trust of the people. 

“The basic principles underlying the forma¬ 
tion of the administrative apparatus are: 

“1) participation of all parties and progres¬ 
sive functionaries, regardless of party affilia¬ 
tions, in the administrative apparatus; 

“2) participation of local lower-echelon 
workers in the administrative apparatus; 

“3) implementation of the principle: Com¬ 
munists shall account for not more than a third 
of the administrative personnel; 

“4) recognition of the rights of the national 
minorities, including the right to autonomy; 

“5) eviction from the apparatus of persons 
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who have discredited themselves in the people’s 
eyes.”^ 

With the liberation of a number of towns 
in Manchuria and other parts of China, the 
CPC and the people’s democratic authorities 
came face to face with serious political and 
economic problems. They had to strengthen 
democratic rule in towns, draw the working 
people into the administration and ensure their 
vigorous participation in the struggle for 
national liberation and, simultaneously, solve 
urgent economic problems which the revolu¬ 
tionary cadres had never encountered in the 
past. They also worked to widen and strength¬ 
en the united front. 

On April 28, 1946, the Command of the Rev¬ 
olutionary Troops in Sungkiang Province is¬ 
sued an address to the people of Harbin which 
gives a very good idea of the complexity of the 
tasks which faced the people’s authorities. “The 
people’s self-defence troops,” stated the ad¬ 
dress, “will help the people to effect peaceful 
democratisation, hold democratic elections, 
create a democratic government, stimulate in¬ 
dustry and trade, improve the position of the 
workers, employees, educational workers, the 
unemployed, young people and the victims of 
natural calamities, enhance the political and 
economic status of women, promote education, 
organise health protection and the fight against 
epidemics, and carry through other re¬ 
forms on the way towards the establishment 
of a happy, prospering self-governing region 


‘ Sungkiang Jihpao, June 22, 1946. 
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of the town of Harbin and the realisation of 
the task of building a democratic Northeast 
China. 

A firm order was established in the towns 
following the introduction of corresponding 
measures, and, after the liquidation of the pup¬ 
pet authorities and Kuomintang agents, prep¬ 
arations were launched for democratic elec¬ 
tions to organs of people’s rule. 

A characteristic example were elections of 
people’s representatives to the Provisional Con¬ 
sultative Committee which were held in Har¬ 
bin in June and July 1946. The session of the 
Committee was charged with the following 
tasks: “To unite the whole people in the strug¬ 
gle for independence, peace and democracy, 
and on the basis of the demands and opinions 
of the people of Harbin formulate a genuinely 
democratic policy which would not only guar¬ 
antee freedoms for the people and protect 
their personal and property rights, but would 
also remove all their economic hardships and 
change their lives for the better. .. 

The session approved a Political Programme, 
“Organisational Statute of the Provisional 
Consultative Committee”, and three resolu¬ 
tions: 1) “Provisional Measures to ‘Settle Ac¬ 
counts’ ”, 2) “Provisional Rules for Suppress¬ 
ing the Counter-revolution”, and 3) “Prin¬ 
ciples of Administering Enemy Property”.® 

' Harbin Kungpao, April 29, 1946. 

- ‘Tungpei Jihpao, July 16, 1946. 

^ See; G. V. Astafyev, US Inlervenlion in China 
and Its Defeat [1945-1949), Moscow, 1958, p. S78 (in 
Russian). 









There were many large industrial enter¬ 
prises, and also medium and small factories ol 
the timber, light, metalworking and other in¬ 
dustries in Manchuria which were either owned 
by the Japanese or were joint Japanese-Chi- 
nese property. 

The Provisional Consultative Committees 
of the provinces ruled that most of these en¬ 
terprises were to be confiscated, turned into the 
property of the whole people and adminis¬ 
tered by the provincial authorities. 

The democratic authorities assumed control 
of the railways, communications, power sta¬ 
tions and municipal enterprises and gradually 
confiscated industrial enterprises, organised 
their administration and supplied them with 
fuel, raw materials, circulating assets and man¬ 
power. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of democratic reforms in the liberated areas 
of Manchuria, where the political and econom¬ 
ic apparatus of the future People’s Republic 
of China was emerging. Revolutionary cadres 
were schooled in economic management and 
in effecting democratic changes in conditions 
of the Manchurian revolutionary base, relying 
on a large state (public) sector in the shape of 
the expropriated large-scale industry. In car¬ 
rying through socio-economic changes CPC 
organisations and people’s democratic author¬ 
ities widely utilised the Soviet Union’s expe¬ 
rience in this field. 

Thus, fundamental importance should be at¬ 
tached to the methods which were employed to 
put through social changes on the territory of 
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the Manchurian revolutionary base between 
1945 and 1947. 

The major economic measures which the 
people’s authorities introduced in the towns, 
included the reorganisation of the tax system, 
establishment of people’s banks and a new 
monetary system, easy-term crediting of in¬ 
dustry and trade, confiscation of enterprises 
and other property owned by the Japanese and 
traitors of the Chinese people which was placed 
under the jurisdiction of democratic author¬ 
ities, resumption of production at them, and 
so forth. 

The pace of rehabilitation of the Manchurian 
municipal economy, transport and industry was 
the fastest in the towns of the northern prov¬ 
inces Heilungkiang, Hokiang and Nunkiang, 
where democratic rule was established back 
in November 1945. 

In Heilungkiang Province, the majority of 
industrial enterprises resumed operation by the 
end of June 1946 and rapidly increased pro¬ 
duction (a large power station in Pehan, a pow¬ 
er station in Mingshui, eight out of nine 
flour mills, all oil mills, a large alcohol factory, 
a number of woodworking and flax factories 
and paper mills). The number of commercial 
firms in the province increased to 750 as com¬ 
pared with 498 in the period of Japanese oc¬ 
cupation. 

By July 1946 the volume of industrial pro¬ 
duction and trade in Mutankiang, a large in¬ 
dustrial centre in Manchuria, surpassed the 
pre-war level by a considerable margin, and 
the number of commercial and industrial en- 
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terprises in the town increased to 1,100 by the 
summer of that year as against 700-800 dur¬ 
ing the Japanese occupation. 

Production also picked up in Kiamusze, 
which, prior to the establishment of democrat¬ 
ic rule in Harbin, was the seat of the North¬ 
east Bureau of the CPC Central Committee and 
HQ of the United Democratic Army, which 
guided and coordinated the political, econom¬ 
ic and military activity of the provincial 
governments. 

By June 1946, the movement of local trains 
and motor and partly river traffic was re¬ 
sumed in the liberated areas of Manchuria and 
communications were restored in some of the 
provinces where no military operations had 
taken place (Nunkiang, Heilungkiang and Ho- 
kiang). And in July through traffic was re¬ 
sumed on the railway network in the northern 
provinces. 

The People’s Northeast Bank was set up and 
bank-notes which became legal tender through¬ 
out Manchuria were issued in May 1946. 
The bank opened branches in all provinces and 
started crediting industrial and commercial 
enterprises, thus promoting economic rehabili¬ 
tation and development. 

In June 1946, people’s democratic authori¬ 
ties in Harbin established a united trading or¬ 
ganisation for the supply of food and fuel to 
large towns, and also a General Commercial 
Company of Northern Manchuria. 

In 1947 and 1948, workers’ wages were raised 
and the working day was reduced, paid 
holidays and social insurance were introduced 






at some state-owned industrial enterprises, 
and a bonus system was put into effect with 
the view to raising labour productivity. 

As a result of these changes democratic de¬ 
velopment in Manchuria entered a new stage, 
that of the establishment of centralised dem¬ 
ocratic government, extensive development 
of the agrarian reform, and consolidation and 
expansion of the state sector of the economy 
in towns. In the middle of 1946 the introduc¬ 
tion of these measures became a matter of the 
greatest urgency, because the Kuomintang re¬ 
action had unleashed a civil war and was en¬ 
deavouring to seize the Liberated Areas. 

The interests of the Chinese Revolution 
demanded that all the positive socio-economic 
changes which had been effected in the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base, a key stronghold 
of the revolution, should be consolidated and 
developed. In view of the situation it was nec¬ 
essary in the first place to take prompt steps 
to centralise political authority and unify eco¬ 
nomic activity in order to mobilise all manpow¬ 
er and material resources for defence; sec¬ 
ondly, to speed up the agrarian reform and 
satisfy the vital requirements of the peasants 
without delay (these measures were crucial for 
strengthening the political foundations of peo¬ 
ple’s power and the alliance of the working 
class and the peasantry, and also for rapidly 
raising industrial and agricultural production 
and providing the army with food, transport 
facilities, etc.); and thirdly, to centralise in¬ 
dustry, transport, communications and fi¬ 
nances. 
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The Chinese revolutionaries drew on Sovi¬ 
et experience and the assistance of Soviet peo¬ 
ple to accomplish these difficult tasks. The 
large group of Soviet Party officials and man¬ 
agerial personnel which was in Manchuria 
at the time closely cooperated with the 
leaders of the Liberated Areas in Northeast 
China. 


^ 

On the initiative of the Northeast Bureau 
of the CPC Central Committee a united con¬ 
ference of representatives from all Manchuri¬ 
an provinces gathered in Harbin on August 7, 
1946, for the purpose of creating centralised 
organs of power. It was attended by 185 del¬ 
egates and eight candidate delegates from 
all sections of the population, parties and na¬ 
tionalities, and also the people’s armed forces. 
Representatives of the Northeast Bureau of 
the CC CPC dwelt on the tasks of democratic 
construction in the northeast of China. The 
Bureau set the people of Manchuria three ba¬ 
sic tasks, that of resolving the land question, 
the relations between labour and capital, and 
the national question. 

Summing up the results of democratic 
changes in Manchuria, the conference adopted 
a General Programme and mapped out the fur¬ 
ther development of the revolutionary base. The 
General Programme was the first programme 
of action in revolutionary China drawn up 
by the new united democratic front which was 
taking shape in the Liberated Areas. 
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On the basis of the “three-thirds” principle, 
the united conference of representatives of all 
Manchurian provinces established a central 
organ of people’s power—the Northeast Ad¬ 
ministrative Committee, made up of nine Com¬ 
munists, four members of the Democratic 
League, two Left-wing Kuomintang members, 
five representatives of anti-Japanese organisa¬ 
tions, seven representatives of democratic or¬ 
ganisations, including four representatives of 
the national minorities. 

Lin Feng, member of the CPC Central Com¬ 
mittee and one of the leaders of its Northeast 
Bureau, was elected Chairman, and Kao Chun- 
ming and Chang Hsueh-ssu were elected Dep¬ 
uty Chairmen of the Northeast Administra¬ 
tive Committee. In a decision adopted at its 
conference, the Committee prescribed the fol¬ 
lowing immediate tasks; 

a) to promote the agrarian reform, help 
peasants who received land and stimulate ag¬ 
ricultural production; 

b) to improve the situation of workers and 
other urban working people by regulating re¬ 
lations between labour and capital, rehabilitate 
industrial enterprises, and develop industry, 
primarily social production; 

c) to keep the front supplied with all it need¬ 
ed (this being the basic immediate task), mo¬ 
bilise the masses for repulsing the intrigues of 
the reaction, and create conditions for turning 
to the offensive. 

The establishment of the Northeast Admini¬ 
strative Committee signified that the process of 
the establishment of a single centralised democ- 
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ratic authority led by Communists had been 
successfully accomplished. In this respect, too, 
the Manchurian experiment proved to be in¬ 
structive and was used in the creation of the 
PRC’s political structure. 

An important measure which was carried 
out in 1946 by the leadership of the North¬ 
east Bureau of the CPC Central Committee was 
the apportionment of lands which had been 
owned by Japanese and traitors of the Chinese 
people among the poorest peasants. In this 
connection it published directives and an ad¬ 
dress to the people, which said in part; “All 
lands formerly in the possession of Japanese 
residents and traitors of the people within the 
boundaries of Northeast China must be im¬ 
mediately and without compensation distribut¬ 
ed among landless peasants and those owning 
small plots.. ..” 

Moreover, the democratic provincial govern¬ 
ments assisted the poorest sections of the peas¬ 
antry with loans in cash and in kind for sow¬ 
ing. The peasants also received considerable 
aid from the soldiers and commanders of the 
revolutionary troops who worked with them 
in the fields. 

In the autumn of 1946 a massive shift from 
partial agrarian changes to a general agrari¬ 
an reform, involving the liquidation of feudal 
and semi-feudal ownership of land and the 
abolition of the landlords as a class, was 
launched in Manchuria. 

Feudal landownership was fully abolished 
and replaced with the “each tiller has his own 
field” system. Formerly the landlords and ku- 
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!aks, who accounted for only 10 per cent of 
the rural population in Manchuria, owned 80 
per cent of the land. As a result of the agrari¬ 
an reform, the land and other property of the 
landowners and also the surplus cattle and 
lands of the kulaks were equitably apportioned 
among the peasants. According to Chinese 
sources, the authorities in Sungkiang, Heilunki- 
ang, Hokiang and Nunkiang provinces distrib¬ 
uted more than five million shungs of land, 
and 108,000 horses and oxen, and confiscated 
more than 19,500 Hangs of gold, 47,300 tsings 
of silver and over 5,200,000 items of clothing 
from the landowners. In Hokiang Province the 
peasants received on average from seven to 
12 mou of land per person, and one draught 
animal for every 40-70 mou. 

New, democratic organs of power, in which 
farm labourers, poor and middle peasants ac¬ 
tively participated, were set up in the villages. 

The main purpose of the democratic (includ¬ 
ing agrarian) reforms carried out by the peo¬ 
ple’s authorities was to ensure that all the re¬ 
quirements of the front were satisfied. This is 
borne out by a document entitled “Provisional 
Rules Governing the Duties of the Population 
of the Liberated Areas of Manchuria in the 
Patriotic Defensive War” issued by the North¬ 
east Administrative Committee in April 1947, 

Article 2 of the document states: “All inhab¬ 
itants of the Liberated Areas—men between 
18 and 35, and women between 18 and 35 
years of age—and also their domestic draught 
animals, carts and boats shall all be used to 
meet the requirements of the war.” Article 3 
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speaks about the establishment of sanitary de¬ 
tachments “into which the local population, 
both male and female, shall be temporarily 
mobilised”. The Provisional Rules also envis¬ 
aged the establishment of transport detach¬ 
ments made up of local inhabitants (Articles 
4-7). The important socio-political measures 
introduced in the Manchurian revolutionary 
base at a crucial period of the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution, when the Kuomintang clique had un¬ 
leashed a civil war, were instrumental in win¬ 
ning broad sections of the toiling peasantry to 
the side of the revolution so that the CPC was 
able to reinforce its armed forces with man¬ 
power and improve army supplies. 

The bitter class struggle in the rural areas 
resulting from the agrarian reform envigorat- 
ed the political activity of the peasantry. In 
the course of the reform the property of the 
landowners and the richest kulaks, who com¬ 
prised the main social base of the Kuomintang 
reaction, was confiscated. Power in the villages 
on the territory of the Manchurian revo¬ 
lutionary base passed into the hands of the 
broad masses led by the Communist Party, and 
the poorest peasants who acted in alliance 
with the middle peasants became the mainstay 
of the new authority. The formation of peas¬ 
ants’ volunteer self-defence detachments was 
also a very important measure under condi¬ 
tions of civil war. 

The movement “Settlement of accounts with 
the traitors of the people and wilful exploit¬ 
ers”, which unfolded early in 1946, turned 
into an important political factor which great- 
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ly enhanced the class awareness of the masses 
and improved the welfare of the working 
people in town and country. It helped under¬ 
mine the economic power and influence of the 
wealthy classes and sections in town and coun¬ 
try, and the confiscation of their stocks of 
food and other property made it possible to 
improve the conditions of the working people 
and provide the neediest with food, housing 
and clothes. 

The CPC Central Committee drew upon 
the experience of this campaign to formulate 
its decision of May 4, 1946 (“Instructions Con¬ 
cerning the Settlement of Accounts, Lowering 
of Rent, and the Land Question”). 

As almost any other mass movement in the 
period of the exacerbation of the class strug¬ 
gle, the campaign of “settling accounts” was 
not without leftist excesses. But its political 
orientation and social content were undoubt¬ 
edly correct. The Maoists portray individual 
shortcomings in the revolutionary transforma¬ 
tions in Manchuria as “distortion of the polit¬ 
ical line” and cast aspersions on the nature 
of the socio-economic measures inaugurated by 
the authorities of the revolutionary base, mea¬ 
sures which were determined by the acute class 
struggle and specific conditions. 

Judging by the course of events the CPC 
leadership from the very outset dreaded con¬ 
sistent socialist reorganisation of society and 
opposed such trends already at the initial stage 
of the revolution. Of course, there were 
“leftist” elements and nationalists in the 
Northeast Bureau of the CC CPC and short- 
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comings in its political line. But the general 
direction of socio-political and economic devel¬ 
opment of the Manchurian revolutionary base 
(first in conditions of the Soviet military 
presence and then when the USSR furnished 
direct aid) was correct and consistent with 
China’s specific features and the general laws 
of socialist transformation of society. 

A very important role in mobilising materi¬ 
al resources for the needs of the war was played 
by tax-in-kind laws passed by the provin¬ 
cial people’s governments in the Liberated 
Areas of Manchuria. In spite of the relatively 
high level of taxation, the peasants handed in 
the required grain ahead of schedule and kept 
the army supplied with food. 

Combined with the fact that a large number 
of peasants volunteered for service in the 
army, this showed that they fully supported 
the CPC and the democratic government, and 
attested to the consolidation of the alliance of 
the working class and the peasantry, the main 
factor of the Kuomintang troops’ rout by the 
revolutionary army. 

Thanks to the agrarian reform, which gave 
the peasants land, the development of mutual 
assistance in tilling the land and all-round aid 
on the part of the people’s authorities, the peas¬ 
antry in the Liberated Areas of Manchuria 
considerably enlarged the sown area between 
1946 and 1948 (from 15,085,000 hectares in 
1946 to 15,885,000 in 1947, and 16,665,000 
hectares in 1948). 

In this period cropping capacity per hectare 
on an average was from 1,500 to 1,920 tsings, 
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so that it proved possible to meet industry’s 
requirements in agricultural raw materials and 
build up sufficient food reserves to supply large 
industrial centres in North and Central China 
in the initial period after their liberation. 

The agrarian reform considerably raised 
the purchasing capacity of the peasants, who 
no longer had to pay land tax to the landown¬ 
ers. Instead of surrendering eight million tons 
of grain in the form of taxes, as was the case 
under the Japanese domination, they now hand¬ 
ed over only 2.3 million tons to the people’s 
authorities. An indication of the improvement 
in the peasants’ welfare was their increased 
consumption of cotton textiles (from 800,000 
bolts in 1947 to 1,200,000 in 1948 and 
3,200,000 bolts in 1949). 

An All-China Land Conference, which met 
in Harbin in the autumn of 1947, adopted the 
“Basic Principles of China’s Land Law’’ pro¬ 
viding for the abolition of landlord property 
rights. This measure of nation-wide importance 
was introduced in Manchuria, which at the 
time was the centre of major revolutionary- 
democratic reforms and the key Liberated Area 
in China. 

As a result of the reforms the Manchurian 
peasantry turned into a most reliable mainstay 
of the working class and Communist Party or¬ 
ganisations in Manchuria. Having received 
land from the Communists, the peasantry be¬ 
came a major source of reinforcements for the 
revolutionary troops. 

» » 
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However important the work of the CPC 
organisations in the countryside may have 
been, the main crucial factor in the struggle 
against the Kuomintang reaction was the he¬ 
roic activity of the working class of the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base. It was the working 
class which made the biggest contribution to 
the rapid rehabilitation of industrial enter¬ 
prises, reconstruction of the fuel and power in¬ 
dustries and transport, and supplying the ar¬ 
my with weapons, ammunition, military equip¬ 
ment and rations. 

In order to enhance the consciousness of the 
masses it became necessary to set up trade 
unions and diverse democratic and public 
organisations. 

In 1946 the Communist Party began to estab¬ 
lish trade union committees of related enter¬ 
prises as a preparatory measure for the crea¬ 
tion of all-China trade unions. 

Democratic women’s and youth organisa¬ 
tions were also gradually established and 
strengthened. 

The Sixth All-China Congress of Trade 
Unions, which convened in Harbin on August 
1, 1948, did much to further the organisation¬ 
al and political unity of the working-class 
movement in China and consolidate its leading 
role in the revolution. Attended by delegates 
of the Liberated Areas and representatives of 
regions under Kuomintang control, the Con¬ 
gress considered the key problems of the work¬ 
ing-class movement in China and the world 
as a whole and passed a decision on the re¬ 
establishment of the All-China Federation of 
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Trade Unions, approved its charter, elected 
its leading body and also formulated the gen¬ 
eral aims and tasks of the working class of 
China. 

A leading role in the work of the Congress 
was played by trade unions of Manchurian 
workers, as can be judged from the fact that 
their representatives comprised nearly a half 
of the Congress Presidium. Representative of 
the Northeast Bureau of the CPC Central 
Committee Chen Yun, who delivered the main 
report, was elected Chairman of the All-Chi¬ 
na Federation of Trade Unions. The Manchu¬ 
rian trade unions played the leading role in 
the work of the Congress because of the con¬ 
tribution of the Manchurian working-class 
movement to the general liberation struggle, 
and because Manchuria accounted for a large 
proportion of China’s industry and maintained 
close ties with the Soviet Union. 

The All-China Congress of Trade Unions 
contributed in no small measure to the victory 
of the Chinese people over the Kuomintang 
reaction in the period when the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution entered its concluding stage. 

By that time two-thirds of the power sta¬ 
tions, a half of the textile factories and a con¬ 
siderable portion of the capacities of the coal¬ 
mining industry had been restored in North¬ 
east China. The miners’ labour productivity 
increased twofold as compared with its level 
in the years of Japanese occupation. 

Significantly, priority development was giv¬ 
en to the industry in the state sector. At the 
same time cooperative and private industry 
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also expanded. Large credits were assigned to 
promote industrial growth: in 1948 they total¬ 
led 3,500 million yuan, of which 2,500 million 
went to state-controlled industry, and the rest 
to cooperative and private enterprises. 

The number of industrial and commercial 
enterprises in the cities steadily increased so 
that in 1948 Harbin, for example, had 16,235 
such enterprises and Antung 4,255 (compared 
with 3,000 in 1947). 

The Manchurian democratic authorities and 
the working class worked hard to rehabilitate 
the war-ruined economy. Overcoming the initial 
shortage of manpower, raw materials, equip¬ 
ment, transport facilities and other material 
resources, the workers managed to rehabilitate 
many enterprises and put them in operation 
ahead of schedule. 

On an average the production figures in lib¬ 
erated Manchuria in 1948 surpassed the figures 
for Manchoukuo by 67 per cent. The pro¬ 
duction of coal, gold, iron and copper ores and 
bauxites rose considerably. 

The war industry, which sharply increased 
its potential prior to the decisive battles of 
1947-1948, worked at full capacity. For in¬ 
stance, between December 1947 and March 
1948, its output increased 2-3 times. 

The timber industry in Manchuria, where 
almost 75 per cent of China’s forest stands 
were concentrated, steadily increased produc¬ 
tion, primarily for the needs of the front, and 
produced more than 1,450,000 cubic metres 
of timber in 1948. 
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Within a short period of time the spinning 
and textile industry was rehabilitated to meet 
the requirements of the people and the front. 
Three large state-owned factories were put in 
operation in 1948, and in the first three months 
of the year Factory No. 3 alone manufactured 
796,000 tsings of yarn and 23,400 bolts of tex¬ 
tiles. 

Communications in Manchuria were im¬ 
proved under the guidance of the people’s 
authorities and with the assistance of Soviet 
specialists, so that in 1948 there were 10,750 
kilometres of operating railways in the region. 
Railwaymen’s trade unions had a membership 
of 40,000. 

The number of trade and industrial enter¬ 
prises in the cities increased greatly. In Har¬ 
bin alone there were 26,500, of which 15,400 
were industrial and 11,100 commercial estab¬ 
lishments. 

In all matters involving the confiscation of 
property, Party organisations displayed the 
greatest vigilance and circumspection. To prove 
this point, here is an excerpt from “Instruc¬ 
tions Concerning the Confiscation of Land- 
owners’ Commercial and Industrial Enterprises 
in Towns”, issued by the Northeast Bureau 
of the CPC Central Committee on August 8, 
1947: . .confiscation of urban commercial and 

industrial enterprises owned by traitors of the 
people, kulaks and landowners should be con¬ 
ducted with all seriousness and should be pre¬ 
ceded by a most thorough investigation.” 

The titles Hero of Labour, shock-worker and 
excellent worker were bestowed on industrial 
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and office workers who performed outstand¬ 
ing labour exploits. In the beginning of 1947 
there were 49 Heroes of Labour among the 
Harbin railwaymen, and 270 among the rail- 
waymen of Manchuria. The number of front- 
rank workers increased, and in the beginning 
of 1947 there were nearly 2,000 shock-workers 
and excellent workers among the Harbin rail¬ 
waymen alone. 

The quantitative and qualitative growth of 
the working class, its steadily growing con¬ 
sciousness and the consolidation of its van¬ 
guard role in the revolutionary transformations 
were the most notable features in the develop¬ 
ment of the Manchurian revolutionary base. 
The fact that the forum of the Chinese work¬ 
ing class—the Sixth All-China Congress of 
Trade Unions—took place in Manchuria was 
a symbolic acknowledgement of the vanguard 
role of the working-class movement in that 
region. 

The socio-economic changes and reforms in 
Manchuria were of great political importance, 
for they strengthened the revolutionary autho¬ 
rity of the CPC, widened its social base and 
enhanced its prestige, and proved to be an 
effective form of solidifying the alliance of the 
working class and the peasantry. Having come 
under the control of the people’s democra¬ 
tic authorities, industry, transport and banks 
quickly resumed operations. The Manchurian 
working class gained in maturity and became 
more active. The following figures show its 
role in CPC organisations. The CPC’s social 
composition in the middle of 1949 was as fol- 
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lows: of the 150,000 Party cells throughout the 
country, more than 80 per cent were rural cells, 
the corresponding figures for East China 
being 91 per cent, for North China, 88 per 
cent, as contrasted with only 60 per cent in 
Manchuria. 

The social policy pursued in Manchuria en¬ 
hanced the influence of the CPC, created im¬ 
portant prerequisites for a decisive battle 
against the Kuomintang reaction and its US 
supporters and laid the foundations for the final 
victory of the revolution in China. 

All these changes were effected when the 
war was in progress and all forces were mobi¬ 
lised to fight the Kuomintang and its subver¬ 
sive activity. In 1947 alone, 24 subversive or¬ 
ganisations, which had 44 Japanese- and US- 
made radio stations, were broken up in Man¬ 
churian towns. 


If » * 

The Port Arthur-Dalny leased territory, 
controlled by the Soviet Army and a Soviet 
administration, proved to be a valuable asset 
for revolutionary activity and accumulation of 
experience between 1945 and 1949 and for 
training military. Party and executive cadres 
for the future people’s republic. 

In 1946 Liaotung Peninsula had a popula¬ 
tion of 1,500,000. It was a developed industri¬ 
al area. Dalny and its environs alone had 
about 450 industrial enterprises. 

Between 1945 and 1946, CPC and other 
democratic organisations in the Port Arthur- 
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Dalny area consolidated their positions and by 
June 1, 1946, the CPC had 1,300 organisa¬ 
tions there. In view of the specific status of this 
zone there were also Kuomintang organisations 
there, but command positions were of course 
held by the Chinese Communists. In 1946, 
for example, the Port Arthur municipal coun¬ 
cil had 17 members, six of whom were Com¬ 
munists, but they held the key posts including 
that of city mayor, chief of police, chief of the 
administrative department, deputy chief of the 
financial department and editor of the city 
newspaper. Of the 63 members of the Dalny 
municipal council, 28 were Communists 
who also occupied the most responsible 
offices. 

In the Port Arthur-Dalny zone the working 
class became better organised and the trade 
unions more influential. As of June 1946, 
167,700 trade union members were united 
in 1,600 factory organisations on the penin¬ 
sula. 

The new Port Arthur municipal counciP 
issued an appeal “To the Port Arthur Fellow 
Citizens” and a “Political Programme of Ac¬ 
tion of City Self-Government”, which were 
published in the people’s newspaper Manchung 
Pao on November 27, 1945. 

In the operational zone of the Soviet 17 th 
Army which directly adjoined the Chinese 8th 
Army, new administrative bodies were estab- 


* Five of the thirteen members of the governing 
body of the new municipal council were members of 
the Communist Party of China. 



lished in September 1945. The majority of Chi¬ 
na’s population welcomed all measures to de¬ 
mocratise the administration. 

The social and cadre policy of the Soviet 
Command and the Dalny Political Consulta¬ 
tive Council strengthened the position of the 
Communist Party of China and the working 
people of Liaotung Peninsula. In the summer 
of 1946, Japanese citizens were ordered to va¬ 
cate their homes and housed in smaller quar¬ 
ters while their good flats were turned over to 
the Chinese poor. The population welcomed 
this measure and the solution of the housing 
problem enhanced the prestige of the city’s 
democratic self-government. According to eye¬ 
witnesses there were spontaneous meetings 
and demonstrations in support of the resettle¬ 
ment measures in all parts of Dalny. Dressed 
in their holiday best, and carrying Soviet and 
Chinese flags, flowers and slogans, the people 
helped the poorest families to move into their 
new homes. 

“A 60-year old Chinese woman spoke at a 
meeting in the Chinese district of Hsikantsi. 
She ascended the platform with her family of 
eight and said: T’m an old woman. My name 
is Wu Ying-hsi. I saw only sorrow in my life. 
My husband did not live to see the day of 
liberation. Today is a real holiday for me. Just 
imagine poor Wu Ying-hsi now has a house 
with a window through which the sun 
shines. .. .’ On their own initiative the Chinese 
put up slogans and posters outside their homes, 
thanking the Soviet Union and the democratic 
government. More than 100,000 Chinese took 
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part in the demonstrations and meetings which 
went on from August 20 to 26.” 

In 1946 a land reform was effected in the 
peninsula as a measure to regulate rent rela¬ 
tions, increase production and improve living 
conditions. All lands which belonged to the 
Japanese were placed under the jurisdiction 
of district administrations and partitioned 
among the landless peasants and those who had 
only tiny plots. The size of rent was cut by 25 
per cent and if it amounted to more than a 
half of the harvest it was reduced by 50 per 
cent. The agrarian reform radically improved 
the life of the poorest sections of the Chinese 
population and stimulated its political activi¬ 
ty. This was an exceptionally important mat¬ 
ter in the period when the Manchurian revolu- i, 
tionary base and its army were getting ready | 
for decisive battles. I 

* 

The many-sided revolutionary-democratic 
transformations in Manchuria created good 
prerequisites for the final battles for the coun¬ 
try’s liberation. 

Characteristically, the establishment of the 
future higher political bodies and institutions 
of the PRC was inaugurated in the centre of 
the Manchurian revolutionary base. 

In December 1948, the CPC Central Com¬ 
mittee convened a conference in Harbin with I 
democratic functionaries who arrived in the I 
Liberated Areas to take part in working out I 
the aims and tasks of the new Political Con- I 






sultative Conference and set up a Preparatory 
Committee to organise it. The talks were suc¬ 
cessful and created the necessary political 
groundwork for convening the Political Consul¬ 
tative Conference which met in 1949 on the ba¬ 
sis of a programme of new democracy advanced 
by the Communist Party. 

The Harbin conference adopted the follow¬ 
ing decisions: 

1) The new Political Consultative Confer¬ 
ence should be attended by representatives of 
all democratic parties and groups, all people’s 
organisations and all non-party democratic 
functionaries opposed to the American aggres¬ 
sion, the reactionary Kuomintang Government, 
and oppression and exploitation by feudalism 
and bureaucratic capital. 

All reactionary parties and groups, all anti¬ 
national elements connected with the reaction¬ 
ary Nanking Government should be denied 
participation in the new Political Consultative 
Conference. 

2) The Political Consultative Conference 
shall meet in 1949. Its date and venue shall 
be determined by the Preparatory Committee. 

3) The new Political Consultative Confer¬ 
ence shall consider and solve two questions: 

a) adoption of the General Political Pro¬ 
gramme; 

b) formation of the Central Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

4) The Preparatory Committee shall con¬ 
sist of representatives of the Communist Party 
and the main democratic parties, people’s orga¬ 
nisations and non-party democratic function- 
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aries who subscribe to the May Day slogans of 
the CPC Central Committee. 

5) It shall be the task of the Preparatory 
Committee to invite delegates to the Political 
Consultative Conference, work out drafts of 
political documents of the Conference and con¬ 
vene its meetings. 

At the conclusion of the Harbin conference 
the CPC delegation tabled a draft organisa¬ 
tional charter of the Preparatory Committee 
and submitted it for consideration by all the 
participants.1 

It is impossible to analyse the role played by 
the Manchurian revolutionary base in the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle of the Chinese people 
outside the context of the political struggle, the 
civil war and the socio-economic changes effect¬ 
ed in Manchuria in the latter half of the 
1940s with the assistance and beneficial influ¬ 
ence of the Soviet Union. 

This important international factor created 
favourable conditions for developing and con¬ 
solidating the revolutionary base in Manchu¬ 
ria and ensuring the success of the Chinese 
people’s struggle for ultimate liberation from 
the domestic reaction and imperialist domina¬ 
tion. 

It should be recalled that after 1947 the rev¬ 
olutionary centre in China in fact shifted from 


* See; Lin Po-chu, “Report on the Work of the Pre¬ 
paratory Committee at the First Session of the PPCC 
in September 1949 ”—The People’s Political Consulta¬ 
tive Conference, First Session 1949, Jubilee collection, 
Peking, 1950, p. 223 (in Chinese). 
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Yenan to Manchuria, where the main military 
and political forces were concentrated and the 
military-industrial complex functioned nor¬ 
mally. There CPC organisations, relying on a 
large contingent of the working class and an 
alliance with the peasant masses, forged the 
final victory of the Chinese Revolution. 









CHAPTER THREE 


SOVIET AID 
IN CONSOLIDATING 
THE REVOLUTIONARY BASE 
IN MANCHURIA 







Contacts between the CPC and CPSU. The 
preceding chapters have shown that by disrupt¬ 
ing the peaceful development of the Chinese 
Revolution and starting a civil war, the Chiang 
Kai-shek clique caused a further politi¬ 
cal and social division of China into “red” and 
“white” regions. It was at this stage that the 
Manchurian revolutionary base came to play 
an especially important role. 

Freely elected organs of people’s democrat¬ 
ic government were set up in an area of Man¬ 
churia which bordered on the Soviet Union 
and was controlled by the Communists and 
the People’s Liberation Army. The Northeast 
Bureau of the CPC Central Committee which 
was situated there was the supreme Party body 
in Manchuria. It enjoyed a considerable 
measure of autonomy from the CC CPC which 
had had its seat in Yenan, and it came to play 
an even greater role when Yenan was surren¬ 
dered to Chiang Kai-shek in 1947 and the CC 
CPC leadership went into hiding and was una¬ 
ble effectively to guide the Chinese Commu¬ 
nists’ struggle, whose focal point had shifted to 












the Northeast. The Northeast Bureau Included 
a large group of influential members of the 
Political Bureau of the CC CPC, including 
Kao Kang, Chen Yun, Chang Wen-tien, Lin 
Piao and Li Fu-chun. 

Although the USSR had to overcome enor¬ 
mous difficulties connected with post-war eco¬ 
nomic rehabilitation and losses sustained in 
the Great Patriotic War, it nevertheless took 
effective steps to promote inter-Party contacts 
and strengthen the revolutionary base in Man¬ 
churia militarily and economically. The read¬ 
er already knows that the Soviet Union’s de¬ 
termined diplomatic struggle was largely in¬ 
strumental in securing favourable internation¬ 
al conditions for consolidating the Manchu¬ 
rian revolutionary base. 

The direct contacts between the CPC and the 
CPSU first in Yenan and then in Manchuria 
and Moscow went a long way towards help¬ 
ing the CPC work out policies and socio-eco¬ 
nomic measures on the scale of the whole coun¬ 
try, including Manchuria, in the period 
from 1945 to 1949. 

For this purpose, the CPSU Central Com¬ 
mittee sent plenipotentiary representatives to 
China while prominent CPC officials visited 
Moscow. The Central Committees of both par¬ 
ties regularly exchanged views by correspon¬ 
dence and also by means of personal contacts 
(including J. V. Stalin’s meetings with Kao 
Kang and Liu Shao-chi). On authorisation of 
the CPSU some of its leaders visited China for 
consultations on the most important and ur¬ 
gent issues. Very serious talks and consulta- 
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tions took place shortly before the establish¬ 
ment of the PRC, when the CPC had to resolve 
major questions of the further development 
of the people’s republic. In its time the Chinese 
leadership expressed gratitude to the CPSU 
Central Committee for its invaluable theoreti¬ 
cal and practical aid to the CPC in formulat¬ 
ing the policy guidelines of state and econom¬ 
ic development of the PRC and the princi¬ 
ples underlying the activity of the people’s 
state on the international scene. 

CPSU representatives and prominent mili¬ 
tary leaders and economic experts such as 
I. V. Kovalyov, A. F. Zhuravlyov and 
M. I. Sladkovsky permanently stayed in Man¬ 
churia and, together with representatives of 
the CPC leadership, coordinated the policy 
which ensured the success of the Chinese Rev¬ 
olution. 

Harbin was in fact the capital of the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base, an extensive re¬ 
gion where the prototype of the future PRC was 
being created. Harbin was the seat of the North¬ 
east Bureau of the CC CPC; the headquarters 
of the United Democratic Army, the main strik¬ 
ing force of the Chinese revolutionary troops; 
and the seat of the Northeast Administrative 
Committee, which exercised executive authority 
in the liberated areas of Manchuria. Harbin 
was also the location of the USSR General 
Consulate, a branch of the USSR Trade De¬ 
legation, the Soviet group of the Administra¬ 
tion of the China-Changchun Railway, a 
branch of the All-Union Dalvneshtrans Agen¬ 
cy and the All-Union Exportkhleb Associa- 
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tion, and also the board and enterprises of 
I. Y. Tchurin & Co., Ltd., whose main share¬ 
holders were Soviet foreign trade associations. 

Thus there was a large group of Soviet Party 
officials, managerial personnel and highly 
skilled specialists in Manchuria during the 
period when a revolutionary base was being set 
up and consolidated there. They helped the Chi¬ 
nese revolutionaries by passing on their valu¬ 
able experience of social, economic and Party 
work under conditions resembling those which 
emerged in China after the victory of the rev¬ 
olution and the proclamation of the PRC. 

The recommendations of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the regular consultations be¬ 
tween the CPC and the CPSU proved to be of 
particular importance between 1945 and 1947, 
when the Chinese Revolution had to cope with 
temporary difficulties, and then on the eve of 
the establishment of the PRC. During the Chi¬ 
nese Revolution the world communist move¬ 
ment—first through the Comintern and then in 
the course of direct contacts between CPSU and 
CPC leaders—helped to work out precise stra¬ 
tegic and tactical guidelines making for the 
revolution’s successful outcome. The USSR also 
provided vast material aid to the Chinese Com¬ 
munists. 

The consolidation and development of the 
Manchurian revolutionary base and its links 
with the USSR and the CPSU confirm the fact 
that the policy of friendship and cooperation 
with the Soviet Union, a policy for which the 
Chinese internationalists had fought at the 
time and for which they are fighting today, 








played a major role in the revolutionary changes 
effected in China. 

Military aid. So far scholars have not ascer¬ 
tained all the aspects of Soviet aid in the orga¬ 
nisation of the People’s Army of China, par¬ 
ticularly the enormous Soviet assistance to 
regular troops and guerilla formations in Man¬ 
churia. Thanks to this aid the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army became a powerful factor in the 
victory of the Chinese Revolution. Another 
important factor was that some leading Chine¬ 
se military leaders had received a special edu¬ 
cation in the USSR. During the anti-Japanese 
war, hundreds of commanders of the People’s 
Army of China underwent military training in 
the USSR and studied the experience of Soviet 
specialists. The revolutionary armed forces in 
Manchuria were well supplied with captured 
enemy weapons, and other equipment. 

Commenting on Soviet military and political 
support for the CPC, US sources noted that the 
Chinese Communists in Manchuria had come 
into possession of very sizable Japanese mili¬ 
tary stores when the Soviet Army evacuated the 
area. Calling this a fact which could hardly be 
considered a pure coincidence they went on to 
say that the manner and timing of the Soviet 
withdrawal resulted in remarkable territorial 
gains for the Chinese Communists. 

The armaments received by the revolution¬ 
ary forces during the initial phase alone and 
from only two of the Soviet Army’s three fronts 
operating in the East included more than 3,700 
guns, mortars and grenade launchers, 600 
tanks, 861 aircraft, nearly 12,000 machine guns 
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and some 680 depots, and also the ships of the 
Sungari Flotilla. I 

In a conversation with Soviet representatives 
Li Chao-lin, Chairman of the Sino-Soviet 
Friendship Society and a prominent Chinese 
public figure, said: “There is no saying how long 
the Chinese people would have remained op¬ 
pressed were it not for the rout of the Japanese 
Kwantung Army by the Soviet troops and their | 
assistance in armaments and equipment.” 
And here is what Soviet military leaders said 
in this connection: “Of importance to the victo¬ 
ry of the Chinese people’s armies was the fact 
that they were able to use the arms and muni¬ 
tions of the former Kwantung Army, and also 
the industrial capacity of Northeast China 
against the Kuomintang. The weapons and the 
factories were turned over intact by the Soviet 
Command to representatives of the Chinese 
working people and the revolutionary Chinese | 
forces.”^ , 

Chinese revolutionaries acquired consider- , 
able military experience in Port Arthur. This | 
base, which was turned over to the Chinese | 
people together with all its equipment and ar- | 
mament, played a crucial role in strengthening j 
the defensive capacity of the PRC, particularly j 
of its naval defences, and as a training centre j 
for Chinese military cadres. 

Economic aid. Manchuria’s economy strength¬ 
ened considerably during the presence of So¬ 
viet troops on its territory. In that period the 


‘ Finale (A Retrospective Review of Imperialist 
Japan’s Defeat in 1945), Moscow, 1972, p. 226. 
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Soviet Union widely assisted in training Chi¬ 
nese personnel and shared with them its experi¬ 
ence in state and economic development. 

Under the guidance and with the assistance 
of Soviet specialists, production was resumed at 
a number of major industrial enterprises, chief¬ 
ly in areas adjoining the China-Changchun 
Railway, and in the Port Arthur-Dalny treaty 
area. 

Cut off as they were from China’s central 
provinces and even from Shenyang and other 
Manchurian industrial centres, the areas under 
people’s democratic control in Manchuria in 
1946 and 1947 experienced an acute shortage 
of fuel, motor vehicles, coal, medicines, salt, 
cotton fabrics, footwear, clothes, sugar and a 
wide range of other industrial and consumer 
goods. The only way in which the first priority 
needs of the population and the fighting units 
of the People’s Liberation Army could be satis¬ 
fied was to have the crucial commodities ur¬ 
gently imported from the Soviet Union. 

The first negotiations between Soviet foreign 
trade organisations (represented by M. I. Slad- 
kovsky of the USSR Foreign Trade Ministry 
and others) and representatives of the North¬ 
east Administrative Committee of China were 
completed in Voroshilovsk on December 21, 
1946. A contract was signed under which the 
Soviet Union started regular commodity deliv¬ 
eries for the population and the army as well 
as equipment for civilian and military hospi¬ 
tals, clubs, schools, etc. Besides captured equip¬ 
ment and provisions requisitioned from the 
Japanese interventionists by the Soviet Army 
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were handed over to people’s democratic orga¬ 
nisations (in the Kiamusze area alone some 
50,000 tons of soybeans and bread grain were 
turned over to these organisations). 

In that difficult period for the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution, the trade links between Soviet foreign 
trade organisations and the people’s democrat¬ 
ic administration of Manchuria steadily ex¬ 
panded. This is borne out by the following 
figures showing the level of trade between 
Northeast companies (excluding those in Liao¬ 
tung) and Soviet foreign trade organisations 
between 1947 and 1949. 



1 (min. rubles) 

1 1947 

1948 1 

1949 

Soviet exports 

48 

74 

100 

Soviet imports 

45 

77 

105 

Total trade 

93 

151 

205 


The large-scale development of trade and 
economic relations necessitated a further im¬ 
provement in transportation facilities, particu¬ 
larly on the Amur and Sungari rivers. 

In April 1947, prior to the beginning of the 
navigation on the Sungari piers were prepared 
at Kiamusze, Fuchin and Sasing and additional 
moorages were built at the Harbin river port 
with the assistance of the Harbin branch of the 
Soviet Dalvneshtrans organisation. The Soviet 
Amur Shipping Line provided tugs and barges 
which in May 1947 inaugurated regular cargo 
carriage between Chinese ports on the Sungari 
and the Soviet ports of Khabarovsk, Blago¬ 
veshchensk and Komsomolsk-on-the-Amur. 
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Traffic on the Sungari was of the utmost im¬ 
portance for areas under people’s democratic 
control in Manchuria inasmuch as Kiamusze 
was a key rear centre of the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army and the site of its military schools, 
central medical establishments and logistical 
supply depots. Working in close contact with 
Chang Wen-tien, Member of the Northeast 
Bureau of the CC CPC who was in charge of 
Party, civilian and military matters at Kiamu¬ 
sze, Soviet foreign trade and transport organi¬ 
sations kept the army regularly supplied with 
requisite materials, fuel, medicines, clothes, 
footwear, etc., during the navigation seasons in 
1947 and 1948, i.e., at the time of the people’s 
democratic forces’ all-out fight against the Kuo- 
mintang troops. 

Soviet organisations also helped the people’s 
democratic authorities in the Northeast to or¬ 
ganise internal trade and finances. 

In addition to wholesale commercial delive¬ 
ries made by Soviet foreign trade organisations 
through the Tungsin firm, Soviet goods were 
also brought in for the I. Y. Tchurin company. 
This company had a ramified commercial net¬ 
work in the Northeast and conducted retail 
trade in Soviet goods and foodstuffs at fixed 
prices, a fact which helped to stabilise Manchu¬ 
ria’s internal market. The company used a new 
currency in its commercial operations, thus 
helping to stabilise the currency issued by the 
Northeast Bank. 

Undoubtedly these and other measures did 
much to strengthen people’s democratic power 
in Manchuria, which had turned into a key base 
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where the People’s Liberation Army prepared 
its general offensive against the Kuomin- 
tang regime. 

On Liaotung Peninsula where Soviet troops 
were stationed under the Soviet-Chinese agree¬ 
ment of August 14, 1945, the political situa¬ 
tion became stable within a few days after the 
expulsion of the Japanese interventionists. 

We know that in Dalny, Port Arthur and 
other towns and villages on the peninsula, the 
CPC and public organisations set up people’s 
democratic authorities with administrative and 
economic powers. Fulfilling the terms of the 
Soviet-Chinese Treaty of 1945 and the relevant 
international agreements Soviet troops assumed 
and undeviatingly carried out their peace-keep¬ 
ing commitments in that region. 

Prior to its liberation, the peninsula’s entire 
industry and transport and all its banks and 
commercial enterprises were controlled by the • 
Japanese. There were practically no Chinese ; 
engineers, technicians or qualified specialists, J 
so that after the Japanese withdrawal the econ- j 
omy was on the verge of collapse. j 

The Soviet organisations considered it their 
duty to help the local Chinese administration 
put the main enterprises and organisations 
back in operation. 

In order to do this it was necessary to supply 
the local industrial enterprises with raw and 
other materials, formerly brought in from the 
southern parts of Manchuria, Inland China and 
Japan, and also find markets for their output. 
The larger enterprises used to deliver the 
greater part of their output to Japan, Manchu- 
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ria and China’s inland provinces. For example, 
Liaotung saltworks, which annually produced 
500,000 tons of salt, were the major source of 
salt for Japanese fisheries in Far Eastern 
waters. Soda, varnish and paint, glass, china, 
shipbuilding and many other enterprises also 
depended on the foreign market. Moreover, 
Liaotung factories could not fully meet the 
population’s requirements in food and other 
essential commodities. 

As a measure to solve all these problems, 
mixed Soviet-Chinese companies for the pro¬ 
duction and marketing of goods were estab¬ 
lished with the assistance of the Soviet Com¬ 
mand and Soviet foreign trade organisations. 

The Soviet-Chinese joint-stock company 
Liaotungryba was set up on the basis of the 
saltworks and some other enterprises formerly 
affiliated with them. The company’s business 
was the salt production, fishing, fish processing 
and the manufacture of glass, jute sacks and 
other commodities. It helped restore and put in 
operation salt-processing soda factories. Be¬ 
sides, the company rehabilitated and renovated 
factories turning out fishing nets, fish canneries, 
glassworks, coolers and other enterprises. 

In 1948 alone, Liaotungryba produced 
160,000 tons of salt, three million tins of food 
and three million jute sacks. The company’s 
output that year was totalled 3,500 million 
yuan. 

The Dalenergo joint-stock company fur¬ 
nished important assistance in rehabilitating 
power stations, the power supply system, and 
telephone and telegraph communications. With 
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the company’s help industrial enterprises and 
the Liaotung population were supplied with 
electricity within a few months of its founding. 
Many rehabilitated and re-equipped electro¬ 
technical factories began manufacturing enough 
electrical equipment and appliances to sa¬ 
tisfy local requirements and some items were 
exported to the USSR and North Korea. The 
company also took part in restoring factories 
manufacturing cement, insulators, steel sections 
and other items. In 1948 its output was valued 
at more than 2,500 million yuan. 

The Soviet-Chinese Liaotungryba and Dal- 
energo companies existed nearly two years, for 
as industrial enterprises were rehabilitated and 
Chinese specialists mastered production, the 
Soviet shareholders turned over their rights to 
local Chinese organisations and the companies 
became fully Chinese. 

The Daldok dockyard was founded by Rus¬ 
sian Government agencies in 1903. After it had 
been turned over to the Japanese under the 
terms of the Treaty of Portsmouth, it was en¬ 
larged and eventually became one of the big¬ 
gest enterprises of its kind in China. At the 
time of Japan’s capitulation in Manchuria, the 
dockyard was operated by the Japanese Minis¬ 
try of the Navy and worked chiefly on Japa¬ 
nese Government orders, repairing and build¬ 
ing sea-going vessels of up to 12,000 tons dis¬ 
placement. The disintegration of the Japanese 
economy during the war had a dire effect on 
the dockyard. Its basic equipment had depre¬ 
ciated to the extreme by then and on top of 
that, the dockyard had no materials to continue 
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production, and its engineering and technical 
personnel, which consisted wholly of Japanese, 
stopped work and was evacuated to Japan pri¬ 
or to the arrival of the Soviet Army. As a re¬ 
sult, Dalny’s biggest industrial enterprise ser¬ 
vicing the sea port was paralysed, so that the 
Soviet Army’s civil administration had to as¬ 
sume control over the dockyard. 

Rehabilitation of the dockyard began with 
the arrival of Soviet engineers and technicians, 
and the first consignments of Soviet equipment 
for it reached Dalny in the beginning of 1947. 
Before the year was out, about 1,000 items of 
equipment had already been installed at the 
dockyard, including 350 metalworking lathes, 
50 units of forge and press equipment, 30 units 
of foundry equipment and 11 foundry furnaces. 
Besides, two dry docks, a tool shop and other 
facilities went into operation. By the end 
of 1947 there were already 254 engineers and 
technicians, 261 office personnel and over 2,000 
industrial workers at the dockyard. 

In 1948 and 1949, the dockyard was recon¬ 
structed on a particularly large scale so that by 
the end of 1949 it by far surpassed its pre-war 
volume of production. 

Soviet engineers and technicians trained a 
large number of Chinese workers and office 
employees. Chinese citizens were promoted to 
all top executive and engineering posts. First 
they duplicated the functions of Soviet officials 
and then took charge of all the work. By the 
beginning of 1949 the dockyard was run on a 
parity basis by Soviet and Chinese personnel, 
and some shops and auxiliary departments 
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were wholly operated by Chinese administra¬ 
tions. The profits were large enough to steadily 
improve the welfare of the workers and em¬ 
ployees and to accumulate funds to repay the 
capital invested in the reconstruction and en¬ 
largement of the enterprise. In the middle of 
1949 negotiations were started on placing the 
dockyard under a joint Soviet-Chinese admin¬ 
istration, and in 1950 the USSR and PRC 
Governments signed an agreement on the 
establishment of a mixed Soviet-Chinese joint- 
stock association Sovkitsudostroi. 

Between 1947 and 1950, Daldok built 246 
low-displacement vessels for military purposes, 
including 180 sea-going tugs (150 hp), 275 
landing scows (100 tons) and 21 barges (500 
tons). 

When the Kuomintang troops seized the 
southern part of Manchuria and cut the main 
railway lines connecting Liaotung Peninsula 
with the northern part of Manchuria, Inland 
China and North Korea, the food situation on 
the peninsula worsened drastically. The only 
reliable means of delivering provisions to the 
peninsula was by sea. A small amount of freight 
reached the peninsula via the Mutankiang- 
Tumen Railway, then in transit along North 
Korean railways via the North Korean port of 
Nampo. 

By the beginning of 1947, Soviet organisa¬ 
tions delivered bread grain, vegetable oil, 
sugar, tinned food and confectionery from Vla¬ 
divostok by sea directly to the port of Dalny 
or by transit through North Korean ports. 

The Soviet Army’s civil administration and 
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Soviet organisations rendered the maximum 
assistance to local Chinese authorities in reha¬ 
bilitating the municipal economy of Dalny and 
other towns on Liaotung Peninsula, rapidly re¬ 
pairing and developing the highway system 
and organising public services and amenities 
in the suburbs. They also helped the Chinese to 
repair schools, cinemas and theatres, and orga¬ 
nise the vocational training of workers and 
office employees and the advanced training of 
industrial workers and specialists. 

The Soviet Army fundamentally reconstruct¬ 
ed the Port Arthur naval base, which, with its 
up-to-date coastal artillery and fortifications, 
aircraft and naval vessels, became a depend¬ 
able bastion on the Yellow Sea. 

Areas under people’s democratic control on 
Liaotung Peninsula, just as in the northern 
part of Manchuria, played an important role in 
strengthening Soviet-Chinese cooperation. 
Liaotung Peninsula became a reliable strong¬ 
hold for the successful offensive of the people’s 
democratic forces of China and a school of 
socialism for the Chinese cadres. 

Rehabilitation of communications. The Sovi¬ 
et Union effectively assisted the revolutionary 
base in Manchuria in repairing and building 
railways and supply lines. This aid was a deci¬ 
sive factor in the development of the general 
offensive of the People’s Army against the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

About 6,000 kilometres of railway lines had 
been destroyed or damaged in Manchuria in 
the course of hostilities so that by the end of 
1945 the length of the railway network was on- 
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ly 10,000 kilometres. The trunk line there was 
the China-Changchun Railway (formerly 
known as the Chinese-Eastern Railway) which 
was built by Russia between 1897 and 1903. 
Soviet railwaymen began repairing the Ghina- 
Changchun Railway the day the USSR entered 
the war against Japan. Repairs of the damaged 
sections of the track and station buildings and 
also the gauging of the Japanese 1,435 mm 
track to 1,524 mm were carried out in the wake 
of the advancing Soviet troops. For instance, 
on the night of August 8, 1945, the Japanese 
were knocked out of the frontier station of 
Manchuria and on August 9, thanks to the So¬ 
viet railwaymen, the first Soviet troop train ar¬ 
rived there. 

Rolling back under the heavy blows of the 
Soviet Army, the Japanese troops caused great 
destruction along the entire length of the 
1,500-kilometre western and eastern lines of 
the China-Changchun Railway. They disrupt¬ 
ed communications and the signals system, de¬ 
molished communications buildings in Mutan- 
kiang, Ananghsi, Hailar and at Manchuria sta¬ 
tion, destroyed local cable networks, blew up 
railway bridges and wrecked the water supply 
system. They destroyed locomotive depots at 
Puhotu, Hantaohochi, Mutankiang and many 
other large stations, and dismantled and re¬ 
moved station tracks, wrecked station buildings 
at 57 stations and sidings. At Mutankiang sta¬ 
tion they blew up a locomotive repair works, 
one of the biggest in Manchuria. 

When the act of Japan’s unconditional sur¬ 
render was signed on September 2, 1945, regu- 
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lar train traffic had already been reopened on 
the eastern and western lines of the China- 
Changchun Railway, which had been repaired 
by Soviet railwaymen and soldiers. Soviet rail- 
waymen performed a great volume of work 
in an extremely short period of time in order to 
repair the wrecked stations and tracks and 
heighten the railways’ traffic capacity, increase 
the speed of trains and ensure traffic safety. 

A large number of locomotive depots, water 
facilities, communications centres, and tele¬ 
phone and telegraph lines were repaired, high- 
voltage transmission lines built and communi¬ 
cations facilities installed at the repaired sta¬ 
tions and sidings. 

On the initiative of Soviet railwaymen, 
courses were opened at the China-Changchun 
Railway for training railwaymen of diverse 
technical trades from among the Chinese pop¬ 
ulation: 536 trainees attended the central 
courses and over 900 underwent training at the 
courses which were opened at the branch lines. 
Four hundred students studied under the guid¬ 
ance of Soviet specialists at the civil engi¬ 
neering, transport economy and electrical engi¬ 
neering departments of the China-Changchun 
Railway’s Polytechnical Institute in Harbin, 
which opened almost as soon as the railway 
went into operation. This was of great politi¬ 
cal and practical importance because formerly 
all technical jobs on the railways were held by 
Japanese, while Chinese were employed only 
as unskilled labourers. 

While the Chinese personnel was being 
trained the full burden of restoration work and 
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running the railway was shouldered by Soviet 
railwaymen. 

Factories in Siberia and the Far East re¬ 
paired locomotives and carriages of the China- 
Changchun Railway, and Soviet organisations 
sent rails, girders, metal, tools and other ma¬ 
terials as well as locomotives, carriages and oth¬ 
er rolling stock to the area under the control 
led by the people’s democratic administration. 
Soviet specialists helped to staff all railway 
departments with skilled personnel. At the end 
of 1946 about 100 engineers, technicians and 
other skilled railway personnel were sent to 
Manchuria and placed at disposal of A. F. Zhu¬ 
ravlyov, the Soviet Manager of the China- 
Changchun Railway, who remained in Harbin 
with a group of railwaymen after the Soviet 
Army’s withdrawal from Manchuria. The new 
group took charge of all rehabilitation work on 
the railway. By the spring of 1947 all the trunk 
lines in the zone of the people’s democratic ad¬ 
ministration of northern Manchuria were re¬ 
paired and railway traffic with the Soviet 
Union was opened via Zabaikalsk and Grode- 
kovo. 

Traffic on Chinese railways had been very 
seriously disrupted during the civil war. In an 
effort to check the advance of the People’s Lib¬ 
eration Army, the retreating Kuomintang 
troops greatly damaged railway transport, 
particularly in the southern part of Northeast 
China and on the Peking-Mukden Railway. 
They wrecked two large bridges across the 
Sungari between Harbin and Changchun and 
between Changchun and Kirin, locomotive de- 




pots, railway workshops, pump-houses, the rail¬ 
way bed, etc. Railway traffic south of Harbin 
came to a standstill and communications were 
disrupted between the main centres in the 
Northeast. This handicapped the movements of 
the People’s Liberation Army and especially 
its operations against a major Kuomintang force 
in southern Manchuria. It was of utmost im¬ 
portance, therefore, to restore railway commu¬ 
nications and to repair the bridges across the 
Sungari in the first place. 

In compliance with a request of the people’s 
democratic authorities in the Liberated Areas, 
the Soviet Government in June 1948 sent anoth¬ 
er group of Soviet railway experts to China. 
The group included 50 repair engineers, 52 in¬ 
structors and 220 technicians and skilled work¬ 
ers and had repair trains, diving equipment, 
cranes and other mechanisms. The Soviet Union 
supplied metal structures, rails, piles and 
other necessary materials. Repairs were con¬ 
ducted under the direction of the Soviet engi¬ 
neers F. N. Doronin and coordinated through¬ 
out Manchuria by 1. V. Kovalyov (former 
USSR Minister of Railways). 

When the Soviet specialists arrived they 
were shown draft projects for the restoration of 
two of the biggest bridges on the Harbin- 
Changchun and Kirin-Changchun lines which 
had been drawn up in Harbin by Japanese en¬ 
gineers and which were to be completed in 18 
months. 

Nevertheless, a group of Soviet specialists 
and workers restored the Sungari-II bridge in 
record time. Situated on the Harbin-Chang- 
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chun line, this bridge was crucial for the forth¬ 
coming operations of the People’s Liberation 
Army, and its restoration enabled the Army’s 
command to assemble major forces for an 
offensive on Mukden, one of Manchuria’s big- j| 
gest cities, which was liberated on November 
2, 1948, and then to conduct offensive opera¬ 
tions in the south of China. 

Adopting a proposal of Soviet specialists, the 
Northeast Bureau of the CPC Central Com¬ 
mittee carried out important, organisational 
measures to restore railway transport: it set up 
the Central Restoration Department at the 
Main Railway Administration of Manchuria 
and other bodies; formed railway troops con¬ 
sisting of four brigades totalling 30,000 men; 
established a procurement and supply centre 
and several specialised bases; organised the 
procurement of materials essential for repairs; 
set up in Harbin a base for repairing and man¬ 
ufacturing bridge structures and equipment; 
established a military railway park, and orga¬ 
nised the training of railway troops and spe¬ 
cialists of the Central Restoration Department 
in basic methods of repair work. 

At the request of the Northeast Bureau of the 
CPC Central Committee Soviet specialists ; 

evolved the structure and defined the size of 
the personnel of the Ministry of Railways, the j 
railway administrations and their branch orga- ^ 
nisations. They also organised consultations on ' 
questions of compiling the economic and finan- \. 
cial plan of Manchurian economic recovery J 
and development. In the course of these con- | 
sultations measures were worked out to intro- I 










duce clearing accounts between state and co¬ 
operative organisations, levy a turnover tax on 
commercial and industrial enterprises (no such 
tax had been levied in 1947 and 1948), impose 
state monopoly on the production and sale of 
alcoholic drinks (distilleries were owned by 
private capital, while state-owned distilleries 
had wound up operations) and introduce com¬ 
pulsory insurance of real estate. 

Technical surveys of Manchurian highways 
and earth roads were conducted and a two- 
year plan was drawn up for repairing key 
transport routes. 

Under the railway restoration plan framed 
on the basis of the results of technical surveys 
and approved by the Northeast Bureau of the 
CPC Central Committee for each line separate¬ 
ly, priority was given to repairs which were 
essential for the success of operations conducted 
by the People’s Liberation Army. 

The Soviet specialists’ proposals were exam¬ 
ined and approved by the Northeast Bureau of 
the CC CPC. 

By December 15, 1948, more than 10,000 ki¬ 
lometres of main railway lines were restored 
in Manchuria as a result of the vast amount of 
work performed under the guidance of Soviet 
railwaymen, and 120 large and medium-sized 
bridges with an aggregate length of more than 
9,000 metres were restored and opened to traf¬ 
fic (including the biggest: Sungari-II, 987 me¬ 
tres in length, and the 320-metre-long bridge 
across the Ilmaho on the Harbin-Changchun 
line, the 440-metre-long bridge across the Sun¬ 
gari on the Kirin-Changchun line and also 12 
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large and medium-sized bridges on other lines). 

All this work was carried out in difficult war¬ 
time conditions. The Kuomintang Air Force 
systematically strafed and bombed areas where 
it was conducted, particularly on the Kirin- 
Changchun and Tungliao-Hsinlitun-Ihsien 
lines, destroying the Hsinlitun, Chentsutun, and 
Tungliao stations and damaging about 150 lo¬ 
comotives and a large number of carriages and 
other rolling stock. There were casualties 
among the Chinese railwaymen and Soviet spe¬ 
cialists. 

When the rehabilitation of the main railway 
lines in central and southern Manchuria was 
completed the People’s Liberation Army was 
able to regroup and assemble its troops on a 
larger scale. This contributed to the final de¬ 
feat of the Kuomintang forces and the complete 
liberation of Manchuria, and paved the way 
for a victorious drive to the south. 

Disrupted in 1945, direct railway links con¬ 
necting the Soviet frontier stations of Otpor 
(now Zabaikalsk) and Grodekovo with Dairen 
and Port Arthur were reopened on November 
25, 1948. 

Soviet specialists guided the training of PLA 
railway troops and in the summer of 1948 alone 
more than 4,600 of them acquired diverse 
occupations. j 

The vast amount of work performed by So- j 

viet repair railwaymen in Manchuria was a \ 

major internationalist contribution on the part j 
of the USSR to China’s struggle for liberation. ^ 
Here are some excerpts from unpublished notes 
related to that period which were made by I 
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I. V. Kovalyov, who has kindly placed them 
at the disposal of the author of this book. 

“All Chinese specialists were extremely sur¬ 
prised when they were informed that capital 
repairs of the bridge across the Sungari had 
been completed ahead of schedule—in two 
months and 25 days. 

“The government commission charged with 
accepting the restored bridge was headed by 
Member of the CC CPC Politbureau Chen 
Yun. The following occurrence took place dur¬ 
ing his stay. Having inspected the bridge, 
watched a train make a trial run across it and 
fulfilled all the formalities of signing the in¬ 
strument of acceptance authorising the perma¬ 
nent exploitation of the bridge, he went along 
to see the Soviet and Chinese workers who had 
repaired the bridge. Yet, after completing his 
tour he inquired: ‘And where are our (i.e., Chi¬ 
nese— 0. B.] units?’ He was told that he had 
just inspected them, but he did not believe us. 
Thereupon we all went back and this time he 
did not believe his eyes: instead of the Chinese 
soldiers who had been placed at our disposal 
he saw robust, healthy servicemen. Indeed, we 
had taken care that the Chinese units were al¬ 
ways well supplied with food. Hard but heal¬ 
thy work, the atmosphere of comradeship and 
fraternity, the joy and pride they experienced 
as they mastered occupations formerly un¬ 
known in the PLA completely transformed the 
appearance of the Chinese soldiers. Generally 
speaking, from whatever angle we might as¬ 
sess this first project restored under the guid¬ 
ance of Soviet specialists, one thing was clear: 
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we had passed a very serious test with fly¬ 
ing colours and Soviet assistance and Soviet 
specialists acquired an established reputation 
in China. 

“After repairing the bridge across the Sun¬ 
gari we turned over to the Chinese several oth¬ 
er restored sections of railways and bridges 
where work had been conducted at the same 
time as on the main project. Individual ‘rail¬ 
way islands’—isolated sections where train 
traffic was sporadic—now formed a single rail¬ 
way network in the liberated areas of Man¬ 
churia. Factories and other industrial enter¬ 
prises had reliable links with raw materials 
bases and consumer markets. After a long in¬ 
terval China’s industrial heart regained its pulse 
(Manchuria produced up to two million tons of 
steel annually). The manoeuvrability of the 
troops increased tremendously, doubling their 
striking power. The establishment of reliable 
communications between the liberated areas of 
Manchuria and the USSR made it possible to 
promote other forms of Soviet aid. All these 
factors radically altered the military strategic 
situation in Manchuria. Lin Piao’s army rapid¬ 
ly built up its numerical strength and received 
all types of armaments (the bulk of which con¬ 
sisted of captured Japanese equipment which 
it received from Soviet military authorities). 

“The Kuomintang forces no longer ventured 
to launch an offensive which a mere three 
months earlier seemed to them absolutely inca¬ 
pable of falling through. On the contrary, it 
was the revolutionary troops which were plan¬ 
ning a large-scale counter-offensive.” 
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As a result of the Soviet Union’s selfless aid 
in building and rehabilitating railways and 
bridges in Manchuria and in converting the 
China-Changchun Railway into a training 
centre for Chinese personnel, the Manchurian 
revolutionary base became a major springboard 
for the swift offensive against the Chiang 
Kai-shek regime which was conducted by the 
revolutionary forces in 1948 and 1949. The 
PRC leaders spoke very highly of the Soviet 
people’s contribution to the Chinese Revolution 
describing their aid as a vivid manifestation of 
proletarian solidarity and the Soviet Union’s 
sincere friendship towards the Chinese people. 
“Among the very first arrivals in China from 
the Soviet Union were railway technicians,” 
noted the prominent Chinese functionary So- 
ong Ching-ling. “They worked at the compli¬ 
cated questions and rendered support that put 
the restoration of our rail system months ahead 
of schedule. They came without benefit of fan¬ 
fare. They did their job and not one single 
thing was asked in return.”^ 

Soviet medical aid. Soviet aid to the Chinese 
people’s liberation struggle in those difficult 
years covered a wide range of fields. Thus, an 
important contribution was made by Soviet 
medical workers. At the end of 1947 an epidem¬ 
ic of the plague struck the liberated territory 
and threatened to spread to the heavily popu¬ 
lated areas of Southern Manchuria and North 
China. The Soviet Government dispatched 
anti-epidemic teams headed by Professor 
O. V. Baroyan who was assisted by Professor 
* People’s China, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1950, p. 7, 
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N. I. Nikolayev to the stricken areas. Well- 
stocked with prophylactic preparations, medi¬ 
cines, and laboratory equipment, these teams 
carried out vigorous measures to check the epi¬ 
demic and by the middle of 1948 it was com¬ 
pletely eradicated. 

The leaders of the people’s democratic 
administration acknowledged that Soviet doc¬ 
tors saved tens of thousands of lives in North¬ 
east China. 

In the spring of 1949 the plague broke out 
in the area of Kalgan and other localities in 
Chahar Province in the liberated territory of 
Inner Mongolia. Once again, in response to a 
request from the people’s democratic authori¬ 
ties of China, the Soviet Government flew in 
an anti-plague expedition. By December 1, 
1949, it eradicated the epidemic in Chahar 
Province and prevented it from spreading to 
other provinces. 

The following figures illustrate the results 
achieved by the Soviet plague-fighting teams: 
prior to the arrival of Soviet doctors the plague 
killed 30,326 people in the Northeast, in 1948 
the number of deaths declined to 5,947, and in 
1949 only 250 fatal cases were registered. 

Soong Ching-ling, Chairman of the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Society, appraised the Soviet 
doctors’ assistance in the following words: “We 
did not have enough doctors and technicians 
to stem this dangerous disease, so we called on 
our great neighbour. The medical teams we 
required were soon on the scene. They came, 
they gave their help and when they were fin¬ 
ished, they went home. There were not even 
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thoughts of repayment or concessions to be 
sought. They did not ask the right to do any¬ 
thing, except to serve the Chinese people.”^ 

* 

All things considered, Soviet specialists 
wrote a splendid page into the history of the 
Soviet Union’s fraternal aid to the people’s 
democratic areas of Manchuria. 

In August 1949, the CPC Central Committee 
asked the USSR to send large groups of speci¬ 
alists to China to provide organisational and 
technical assistance in the rehabilitation and 
development of the Liberated Areas. The 
request was promptly met and the required 
number of highly qualified experts were placed 
at the disposal of the people’s democratic 
authorities. 

The first group of about 250 specialists was 
made up in accordance with the requests of the 
CPC leadership. Some of these specialists 
evolved the structure of the country’s admini¬ 
stration, the functions and status of the future 
ministries and departments, and took part in 
organising economic management. Others were 
assigned to the biggest factories to organise 
their restoration and management. 

The proposals of Soviet specialists concern¬ 
ing the formation of administrative bodies 
and their structure were submitted to the CPC 
Central Committee and newly formed govern¬ 
ment bodies. 


* People's China, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1950, p. 7. 
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It should be borne in mind that the former 
servicemen and guerillas who were put in 
charge of many ministries and departments 
lacked both the necessary training and expe¬ 
rience. Guided by their sense of international¬ 
ism Soviet advisers and specialists willingly 
shared their rich experience with the new Chi¬ 
nese cadres and trained them in their new 
jobs. 

In addition to training national cadres, 
Soviet advisers directly participated in plan¬ 
ning and administering the national economy 
and also in the management of large enter¬ 
prises. 

The aid furnished by Soviet specialists as¬ 
sumed particularly large dimensions after the 
proclamation of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

♦ 

Thus, the establishment and existence of the 
Manchurian revolutionary base is connected j 
both with the heroic struggle of the Chinese 
revolutionaries and, above all, with the reso- , 
lute actions of the Soviet Union, which liberated j 
Manchuria in 1945 and then secured its inde- i 
pendent, democratic development by helping it ! 
to defend itself against the invasion of foreign ! 
and Kuomintang troops. The Soviet Union’s 
military, diplomatic, economic and other ' 
aid to the Manchurian revolutionary base in f 
the period from 1945 to 1949 was an important | 
internationalist contribution of the Soviet Ij 
people to the people’s liberation war in China, [j 










CONCLUSION 


1. The Chinese Revolution was a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the world revolutionary process 
inaugurated by the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. The principal theoretical basis of 
the CPC’s strategic and tactical decisions in the 
course of the Chinese Revolution were Lenin’s 
works, the CPSU’s theoretical recommenda¬ 
tions and guidelines for resolving the Chinese 
question, and the relevant decisions and docu¬ 
ments of the Comintern. The rich revolutionary 
experience and the specific conditions attending 
the liberation struggle in China left their im¬ 
print on the revolutionary movement, but they 
did not invalidate the directives which genuine 
Marxists evolved on the basis of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist teaching in the course of the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution. On the contrary, any departure from 
Marxism-Leninism and attempts to apply “si- 
nicised Marxism” led to errors and defeats, 
and discredited the theory and practice of 
scientific socialism in China. 

2. The international factor, primarily the 
support for the Chinese people’s struggle on the 
part of the USSR and the world revolutionary 
movement proved to be decisive for the final 







victory of the revolutionary forces in China. 
The general international situation after the 
defeat of nazi Germany and particularly of 
militarist Japan created very favourable condi¬ 
tions for the advancement of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

The liquidation of Manchoukuo—the main 
stronghold of Japanese militarism in China— 
the rout of the Kwantung Army, and also the 
Soviet presence in Manchuria (Port Arthur, 
Dalny and the China-Changchun Railway) 
which was officially recognised in international 
law, were all crucial and immediate factors in 
the victorious outcome of the Chinese people’s 
liberation struggle. 

The Soviet Union entered the war against 
Japan in the very difficult Manchurian theatre 
not only to protect its national interests and 
not only fulfil its Allied commitments, but also 
to perform its internationalist duty to the Chi¬ 
nese working people, the revolutionaries in 
China, Korea and Indochina, and accomplish 
its liberation mission in the East. 

3. Thirteen years of Japanese domination 
had turned Manchuria into a powerful fortified 
redoubt of Japanese militarism and a large 
military-industrial complex accounting for 
more than 60 per cent of China’s heavy indus¬ 
try and 80 per cent of her mining industry’s 
output. The more signal, therefore, was the 
victory of Soviet arms and the greater the 
Soviet Union’s contribution to the revolution¬ 
ary struggle of the fraternal Chinese people. 

In the course of its liberation mission in 
China, the Soviet Union had to cope with the 
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formidable Kwantung Army deployed in 
Manchuria, a powerful military and strate¬ 
gic base. 

By smashing this group with quick and dev¬ 
astating blows and having in fact turned over 
Manchuria—a very important military, strate¬ 
gic and industrial region—to China’s revolu¬ 
tionary forces, the Soviet Union played a deci¬ 
sive historical role in the liberation struggle of 
the Chinese people. 

The determined actions of the Soviet troops 
prevented the destruction of military and stra¬ 
tegic installations and industrial enterprises. 
During the Soviet military presence in Man¬ 
churia (1945-1946) democratic reforms were 
carried out in the region and its revolutionary 
forces were strengthened. When the civil war 
broke out, the Soviet troops stationed in Port 
Arthur directly covered the Manchurian strong¬ 
hold from the sea. And it was from Manchu¬ 
ria, a “town” and not a “village”, to use Mao¬ 
ist terminology, that the revolutionary armies 
launched a general offensive against the Kuo- 
mintang reaction in 1947 and 1948. 

The efforts of the nationalist part of the CPC 
to belittle the role played by the Manchurian 
revolutionary base and its leaders, including 
Kao Kang, Chang Wen-tien, Lin Piao and Wu 
Hsiu-chuan, are consistent with Peking’s gene¬ 
ral anti-Soviet conception. But it is mainly 
motivated by the fact that the revolutionary 
experience of this base runs counter to “re¬ 
liance on one’s own strength”, “the peasantry 
is the main force of the revolution” (and not 
the working class), “the decisive role is played 
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by people’s volunteer units and not the regular 
army”, a “people’s war” and other Maoist 
directives. 

Between 1945 and 1949 the Soviet Union 
helped to prepare the people’s armed forces, 
cadres and communications in Manchuria for 
a decisive offensive to liberate China from the 
fetters of imperialism and feudalism. The revo¬ 
lutionary troops in Manchuria were amply 
equipped with weapons and ammunition which 
the Soviet forces had captured from the Kwan- 
tung Army and also with weapons delivered 
through other channels. 

The democratic changes which prompted the 
masses to side with the Communists played a 
most important part in strengthening the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base. The Soviet Army’s 
support enabled the revolutionary forces of 
the Chinese people to enter the civil war, 
which was unleashed by the Kuomintang, 
well organised, well armed and adequately 
trained. 

Were it not for the Soviet Union’s skilful 
diplomatic struggle which it conducted in the 
interests of the Chinese people in that period 
and particularly during the CPC’s initial set¬ 
backs in the civil war, the victory of the revo¬ 
lution in China would have been attained at ^ 
the cost of much greater losses. Making the ; 
most of its international prestige and political | 
and military influence, the USSR frustrated 
America’s efforts extensively and directly to 
interfere in China’s internal affairs. By its 
struggle on the international scene and its 
direct aid to the Chinese revolutionary forces, 
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the USSR upheld the interests of the Chinese 
people and prevented the rout of the Manchu¬ 
rian revolutionary base, the heart of the libera¬ 
tion movement in China in the 1940s. When 
the Soviet Union pulled its troops out of China 
it did so with due consideration for the inter¬ 
ests of the liberation struggle. In that compli¬ 
cated situation the implementation of the Au¬ 
gust 14, 1945 Treaty and agreements, and the 
Soviet presence in Manchuria, including at the 
naval base of Port Arthur and the China- 
Changchun Railway, were advantageous to the 
Chinese Revolution. 

Developments in Manchuria were marked 
by periods when the revolutionary forces man¬ 
aged to build up their strength in spite of the 
temporary successes of the Kuomintang troops, 
followed by a sharp turn in favour of the CPC 
which culminated in a swift offensive of the 
people’s armed forces from Manchuria to the 
south of the country, the collapse of the Kuo¬ 
mintang and its American patrons, and the 
establishment of the People’s Republic of 
China. 

With Soviet support. Party organisations, the 
working class and the army of the Manchurian 
revolutionary base prepared themselves in 
every respect for the struggle against the Kuo¬ 
mintang. 

As may have been expected it was the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary forces which spearhead¬ 
ed the liberation struggle. They successfully 
fulfilled their mission by winning two of the 
three decisive battles against the Kuomintang 
at the concluding stage of the revolution, and 
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together with other army groups brought ulti¬ 
mate victory to the people. 

4. The Soviet Union’s direct contribution to 
the political, military and economic strength¬ 
ening of the Manchurian revolutionary base 
was yet another example of the internationalism 
of the CPSU and the Soviet state. Chinese 
Communists-internationalists and particularly 
CPC organisations in Manchuria fully appre¬ 
ciated the significance of this assistance which 
made it possible fully to prepare the base for 
the decisive battles. That accounts for the fact 
that in the course of numerous campaigns 
a large part of the Communists-international¬ 
ists who had been steeled in battles in Man¬ 
churia was suppressed in China. The cam¬ 
paign to discredit the Manchurian revolu¬ 
tionary base and its cadres is still in progress. 

5. The Manchurian revolutionary base 
acquired such great significance as a new polit¬ 
ical centre of the Chinese Revolution not only 
due to international factors, but also because a 
considerable portion of the working class and 
influential Party organisations were concentrat¬ 
ed precisely in that industrialised region. It 
should be noted that when the Soviet Army 
released a large number of Communists and 
other Chinese patriots from Japanese prisons 
in 1945, they joined the revolutionary army 
and many of them became prominent Party 
and military leaders. 

It was in Manchuria that the main striking 
force of the Chinese Revolution—the United 
Democratic Army later named the 4th Route 
Army—was raised. Its mainstay was the alli- 
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ance of the working class and the peasantry, 
with an active guiding role being played by 
CPC organisations. Its troops, class-conscious 
and dedicated to the Party, were equipped with 
modern weapons and were led by a nucleus of 
trained commanders. The army became the 
backbone of the military formations which 
ensured the People’s Liberation Army’s suc¬ 
cessful offensive into the southern part of the 
country and the fusion of this offensive with 
the partisan movement in the localities. 

The experience of the Manchurian revolution¬ 
ary base confirms the fact that it was a regu¬ 
lar army backed by the people which managed 
to rout the Kuomintang troops in a short period 
of time, though the latter enjoyed the all-round 
support of American imperialism. The people’s 
volunteer corps played an auxiliary role in 
Manchuria; they were a reserve of the regular 
army and also covered the base’s rearward 
positions. 

6. The importance of the Manchurian revo¬ 
lutionary base became particularly great in 
1946 and 1947 when, in view of the fall of 
Yenan, the centre of the CPC’s revolutionary 
struggle and political activity shifted from the 
Special Region of China to Manchuria. For the 
Chinese Communists the Manchurian revolu¬ 
tionary base became a unique area: there they 
could accumulate and enhance their experience 
of working not only in rural areas but also in 
large industrial cities, which was a matter of 
particular importance on the eve of the proc¬ 
lamation of the PRC. 

After a series of defeats sustained by the rev- 
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olution in the 1920s and 1930s and the rout 
of urban Party organisations, the CPC for a 
long time conducted revolutionary activity 
mainly in the countryside, among the peasants. 

In Manchuria the numerous military and 
economic cadres of the CPC gained experience 
of work both in the countryside and among the 
working class and other urban strata. There, 
with the assistance of the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese Communists learned how to run the 
future republic, and acquired experience in 
economic and administrative fields and in car¬ 
rying through social measures. 

On the eve of the proclamation of the PRC, 
the army and CPC organisations in Manchuria 
gave the country not only formidable armed 
forces but also a large detachment of trained 
political and economic cadres who effectively 
employed their knowledge in running the 
country. 

The Communist Party took advantage of the 
organic combination of the military and indus¬ 
trial potential of the Manchurian revolutionary 
base, the workers’ and peasants’ armed forces, 
active assistance and support from world 
socialism, above all from the Soviet Union, and 
broad popular action throughout China to com¬ 
plete the struggle and achieve final victory. 
This struggle was led and guided by Chinese 
Communists, including those who had been 
schooled in revolutionary struggle and acquired 
experience in guiding economic develop¬ 
ment in Manchuria. 

7. The struggle for Manchuria (1945-1949) 
provides additional historical evidence disclos- 
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ing who is a genuine friend of the Chinese 
people, and who was and still is their irrecon¬ 
cilable enemy. 

Unbiased observers studying episodes of this 
struggle cannot fail to find numerous facts at¬ 
testing to the Soviet Union’s class, internation¬ 
alist approach to the liberation struggle in 
China. 

Against this background the attitude of US 
imperialism stands out in sharp contrast: be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1949 it conducted overt ag¬ 
gression against the Chinese revolutionary 
movement and the Communist Party of China. 
The US became a patron of the decayed Kuo- 
mintang regime and adopted an undisguised 
anti-communist stand, intending first and fore¬ 
most to seize the Manchurian revolutionary base 
and disrupt all links between the Communist 
forces and their natural ally—the USSR. 

8. Peking’s historiography endeavours to 
falsify numerous facts connected with the 1945- 
1949 period and blame the Soviet Union 
and the CPSU for the setbacks which occurred 
in the revolutionary struggle. Slanderous views 
are set afloat about the Soviet-Chinese Treaty 
of 1945, the Soviet stand on the question of the 
peaceful development of the revolution in 1945 
and 1946, etc. 

These falsehoods, however, are overturned 
by historical facts. The far-sighted course 
pursued by the CPSU and the USSR in the 
1940s in the sphere of Soviet-Chinese relations 
enabled the revolutionary camp in China to 
win time and muster forces to fight the reaction. 
This course frustrated adventuristic attempts 
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to start a civil war in conditions which were 
extremely unfavourable for the Communist 
Party and could have exposed the revolution 
to a heavy defeat. 

Historical facts prove that the nationalist 
leadership’s political vaccilations, its unwilling¬ 
ness to soberly appraise the actual correlation 
of forces and its voluntaristic decisions seriously 
harmed the Chinese Revolution. 

9. Undeviatingly pursuing its internation¬ 
alist course, the Soviet Union furnished crucial 
aid to the revolutionary movement in China 
at the key stage of its development. 

This aid was diplomatic, political, economic 
and military. 

Facts and documents show that all efforts 
to belittle Soviet assistance, particularly at 
the concluding stage of the revolution, are 
based on untenable arguments. A basically im¬ 
portant role in Soviet-Chinese relations was 
played by the consolidation and development 
of the Manchurian revolutionary base, which 
became a symbol of friendship and cooperation 
of the Soviet and Chinese peoples. 

With the support and active aid of the 
CPSU, the USSR and the Soviet people, Man¬ 
churia turned into a powerful stronghold of the 
revolutionary forces. It was established in a 
difficult period when the US-Kuomintang reac¬ 
tion seriously inhibited the development of the 
revolution through political manoeuvring and 
direct military aggression. In spite of the re¬ 
verses sustained during the civil war in 1945 
and 1946, the Manchurian People’s Democratic 
Army safeguarded the base and the revolu- 
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tionary gains of its population. During the pres¬ 
ence of the Soviet Army in Northeast China, 
the base effectively blocked the realisation of 
US and Kuomintang plans of seizing Manchu¬ 
ria and liquidating the people’s democratic re¬ 
gime there. When the Soviet troops withdrew, 
the revolutionary armed forces were already 
adequately trained and prepared to stand up to 
US-Kuomintang aggression and protect the in¬ 
terests of the Manchurian base. This was all 
the more important because just then the 
troops of the other liberated areas of China 
suffered serious defeats and were driven out of 
some of them, including the Special Region 
with Yenan as its centre. 

All attempts to gloss over the Manchu¬ 
rian revolutionary base’s historic contribu¬ 
tion to the victory of the Chinese Revolution 
are doomed to failure, for it was the deter¬ 
mined operations of the Manchurian troops in 
1945 that in effect laid the foundations for and 
ensured the ultimate victory of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

The major offensive in Manchuria in the 
summer of 1947 showed that the balance of 
forces on China’s battlefields was changing, 
and that conditions for a decisive offensive of 
the people’s troops were taking shape. 

It is not by accident that the nationalist CPC 
leadership turns to provocative gimmicks, above 
all to defaming the Party and military cadres 
of the Manchurian base. One of the reasons 
for the baiting is the intention to obliterate the 
invaluable historical experience of a large CPC 
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organisation which directly relied on Soviet 
aid. 

Many writings designed to compromise the 
military and political experience of the Man¬ 
churian revolutionary base appeared between 
1971 and 1974 in the course of a campaign of¬ 
ficially conducted under slogans discrediting 
Lin Piao, but which in effect touched upon fun¬ 
damental questions of China’s domestic and for¬ 
eign policy orientation. The Peking’s falsifiers 
are furthering their efforts to rewrite or distort 
the key stages in the development of the Chi¬ 
nese Revolution by fitting these falsehoods to 
their schemes. 

10. In generalising the conclusions concern¬ 
ing the role played by the Manchurian revo¬ 
lutionary base the following basic aspects 
should be highlighted. 

In the military field. In the course of heavy 
battles the Manchurian revolutionary base with 
its armed forces upheld its independence, safe¬ 
guarded its borders and secured the peaceful 
development of people’s democratic Manchu¬ 
ria, and also stabilised the economic and polit¬ 
ical situation in the area. Revolutionary forces 
in Manchuria relied on advanced Soviet mili¬ 
tary experience; their backbone consisted of 
trained regular troops with strong Party and 
political convictions and adequate combat ex¬ 
perience. The presence of the Soviet Army at 
the naval base of Port Arthur played an im¬ 
portant role in grounding the revolutionary 
troops in the art of modern warfare. 

In the economic field. Drawing on the Soviet 
Union’s aid and experience, Manchuria consid- 
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crably enhanced its economic potential during 
its independent development in the latter 1940s 
and became an advanced military and indus¬ 
trial base which satisfied its own economic and 
military requirements and also those of the rev¬ 
olutionary forces in other liberated areas of 
China. The restoration and development of in¬ 
dustry and agriculture in Manchuria did much 
to sustain the People’s Republic of China in the 
rehabilitation period which followed its estab¬ 
lishment. Large metallurgical, engineering, 
chemical, ordnance and other factories built or 
reconstructed in Manchuria with Soviet aid and 
with the active participation of Soviet special¬ 
ists became the nucleus of the PRC’s heavy in¬ 
dustry. 

In the socio-political field. During the Soviet 
Army’s stay in Manchuria and then after its 
withdrawal, CPC organisations and the peo¬ 
ple’s democratic authorities which were set up 
in that region were able to put through far- 
reaching revolutionary changes which extended 
the CPC’s social base by winning broad masses 
to its side. 

Socio-economic measures in Manchuria were 
carried out mainly on the basis of the princi¬ 
ples of scientific socialism and the experience 
of the Soviet Union, with due regard for 
China’s specific features. Revolutionary trans¬ 
formations were effected under the guidance of 
CPC organisations, with the working class, 
which was quite influential in Manchuria, play¬ 
ing the leading role. Relying on its firm alliance 
with the toiling peasantry, the working class 
rallied all sections of the population to fight fo*' 
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the immediate and ultimate aims of the revo¬ 
lution. 

The example of Manchuria refutes the in¬ 
ventions of opportunists of the Garaudy type 
who allege that socialism was “exported to 
China” and that it had “no future there in view 
of the country’s specific features”, etc. The re¬ 
sults of socio-economic transformations on the 
territory of the Manchurian revolutionary base 
prove that they followed the classical models 
set down in the theory of scientific socialism 
(expropriation of private property in industry 
and agriculture, society’s planned transition to 
the socialist structure, etc.). 

In the ideological field. The course of devel¬ 
opments in Manchuria reveals that the strug¬ 
gle between the internationalist and nationalist 
lines ever present in the CPC became fairly 
acute during the establishment and consolida¬ 
tion of the Manchurian revolutionary base. 
That is why the CPC leadership does all it can 
to compromise the Manchurian experience in 
every way and discredit the cadres who had 
worked there. The very situation in which 
Manchurian Communists worked and fought 
filled them with a sense of lofty international¬ 
ism and fidelity to Marxist-Leninist ideals. As 
they promoted the economy and carried through 
social and democratic transformations, the 
Communists came to appreciate the advantages 
of the Soviet experience, acquired increasing 
confidence in the principles of scientific social¬ 
ism and became convinced champions of Marx¬ 
ist-Leninist ideas and socialist internation¬ 
alism. In this way a large contingent of experi- 
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enced cadres became the backbone of the revo¬ 
lutionary armed forces and actively opposed 
the nationalist line. 

The CPC organisation at the Manchurian 
revolutionary base had a fairly solid social 
composition as compared with other revolu¬ 
tionary bases in China. It was less vulnerable 
to nationalist distortions, although in Manchu¬ 
ria, too, there were unavoidable relapses to op¬ 
portunist, anti-Marxist positions, particularly 
in the leadership of the Northeast Bureau of 
the CPC Central Committee. 

Life shows that in the struggle against the 
theory and practice of Maoism it is most im¬ 
portant to analyse the problem of the establish¬ 
ment and development of the Manchurian 
revolutionary base, ascertain its true role in 
China’s national liberation movement and 
show the Soviet Union’s decisive contribution 
to all these processes. 

11. In examining the question of the corre¬ 
lation of the international and internal factors 
that ensured the victory of the Chinese Revo¬ 
lution attention should be paid to the fact that 
the concluding stage of the revolution in China 
developed in a favourable international situa¬ 
tion. The defeat of nazi Germany and milita¬ 
rist Japan, in which the Soviet Union played 
the decisive role, enabled the revolutionary 
forces in China and other countries to envigo- 
rate their struggle for national liberation and 
social emancipation. 

Claims that the revolution in China won 
“solely by relying on its own strength” are 
absolutely groundless. Marxists-Leninists do 
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not belittle the significance of internal factors, 
which in the final count are crucial for the vic¬ 
tory of the revolution. But this does not mean 
that the Chinese Revolution escaped the influ¬ 
ence of the international situation and that the 
aid and support of the Soviet Union and the 
world communist movement was of no value 
to it. In their efforts to justify the erroneous 
course of “reliance on one’s own strength”, 
Chinese historians unscrupulously take advan¬ 
tage of the fact that the CPSU displayed its 
class, internationalist solidarity with the Chi¬ 
nese Revolution in diverse forms, and that in 
view of the conditions under which the Soviet 
Union waged its difficult diplomatic struggle, 
it could not divulge the exact volume of its 
fraternal aid to the Chinese Communists. 

That is why it has been necessary to devote 
considerable space in this work to the political 
struggle over the “Manchurian problem” both 
in China and on the international arena, and 
also to US interference in the Chinese people’s 
internal affairs and its aggressive policy of in¬ 
tervention. In the light of all these facts it is 
clear that the Soviet Union came to the aid of 
the revolutionary forces of China not only be¬ 
cause it was a matter of principle, but also be¬ 
cause of gross violations of the existing politi¬ 
cal agreements concerning China, the Soviet- 
Chinese Treaty of August 14, 1945, and the 
agreement between the Kuomintang and the 
CPC. Under these circumstances the Soviet 
Union had no alternative other than to conduct 
a vigorous diplomatic struggle against US in¬ 
terference in China’s internal affairs, condemn 
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the Chiang Kai-shek regime for violating po¬ 
litical decisions and, at the same time, render 
the utmost assistance to the Chinese liberation 
movement in combating the aggression un¬ 
leashed by US-Kuomintang reactionary circles. 

On the question of correlating state policy 
with revolutionary tasks, the CPSU adheres to 
a firm position which is consistent with Lenin’s 
clear-cut instructions. The Soviet people have 
demonstrated their loyalty to revolutionary 
ideals and proletarian solidarity with the na¬ 
tional liberation movement on many occasions. 

Defining the place occupied by the state of 
the victorious proletariat in the world revolu¬ 
tionary process, Lenin noted: “The interests of 
the world revolution demand that Soviet pow¬ 
er, having overthrown the bourgeoisie in our 
country, should help that revolution, but that 
it should choose a form of help which is com¬ 
mensurate with its own strength.”^ 

Marxism in principle rejects interference by 
means of “exporting revolution” from the land 
of the victorious proletariat. 

Soviet diplomatic tactics fully rest on the 
principle of impermissibility of “exporting rev¬ 
olution” and non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other states.^ 

Marxists proceed from the premise that com¬ 
munism is not implanted by means of force and 
that the victory of the proletariat depends on 
objective and subjective factors and a revolu¬ 
tionary situation. 


‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, p. 72. 
2 See: Ibid. 
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These basic tenets not only do not reject, 
but on the contrary envisage assistance of the 
victorious proletariat to revolutionary contin¬ 
gents which fight against reaction and for their 
national liberation and social emancipation. 

Lenin formulated his views on these ques¬ 
tions in precise terms. He considered that in 
order to make the struggle for genuine equal¬ 
ity of large and small nations, for the right of 
oppressed nations to an independent and sover¬ 
eign existence, truly effective it was necessary 
to support the national liberation movement of 
these peoples. In its turn such support helped 
the progressive forces to rally for the struggle 
against imperialism. “Our Soviet Republic,” 
he wrote in 1919, “must now muster all the 
awakening peoples of the East and, together 
with them, wage a struggle against interna¬ 
tional imperialism.”^ 

In “Preliminary Draft Theses on the Na¬ 
tional and the Colonial Questions (For the Sec¬ 
ond Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional)” Lenin formulated new objective laws 
governing the development of international re¬ 
lations, laws which took shape following the 
emergence of a state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, and defined its foreign policy 
course. He wrote: “5) The world political situa¬ 
tion has now placed the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat on the order of the day. World politi¬ 
cal developments are of necessity concentrated 
on a single focus—the struggle of the world 
bourgeoisie against the Soviet Russian Repub- 


‘ V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 30, p. 161. 
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lie, around which are inevitably grouped, on 
the one hand, the Soviet movements of the 
advanced workers in all countries, and, on the 
other, all the national liberation movements in 
the colonies and among the oppressed national¬ 
ities, who are learning from bitter experience 
that their only salvation lies in the Soviet sys¬ 
tem’s victory over world imperialism. 

“6) Consequently, one cannot at present con¬ 
fine oneself to a bare recognition or proclama¬ 
tion of the need for closer union between the 
working people of the various nations; a policy 
must be pursued that will achieve the closest 
alliance, with Soviet Russia, of all the national 
and colonial liberation movements. The form 
of this alliance should be determined by the 
degree of development of the communist move¬ 
ment in the proletariat of each country, or of 
the bourgeois-democratic liberation movement 
of the workers and peasants in backward coun¬ 
tries or among backward nationalities.”^ 

Thus, the Soviet Union’s policy towards 
China between 1945 and 1949 fully conformed 
to Lenin’s teaching. It rested on the strategic 
and tactical experience of the CPSU and the 
world revolutionary movement and took into 
consideration the behaviour and activity of the 
forces of imperialism and reaction—the com¬ 
mon class enemy of the Soviet and Chinese 
peoples. 

12. A study of the history of Soviet-Chinese 
relations in the period from 1945 to 1949 shows 
beyond all doubt that friendship and coopera- 


1 Ibid., Vol. 31, p. 146. 
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tion between the two countries furthered the 
vital interests of their peoples and promoted 
the cause of peace, democracy and socialism 
throughout the world. 

China’s reactionary, anti-socialist forces are 
fully aware that Soviet-Chinese friendship is 
a formidable barrier to their domination. That 
accounts for the fact that the struggle against 
China’s revolutionary, socialist development 
has always been conducted under anti-Soviet 
slogans. Neither was it an accident that anti- 
Sovietism had become the banner of those who 
engineered the “cultural revolution” in order 
to turn China into a state of military-bureau¬ 
cratic dictatorship. The anti-Soviet, social- 
chauvinist line was taken further in the deci¬ 
sions of the Tenth CPC Congress in 1973 and 
in the materials of the January 1975 session 
of the National People’s Congress. 

The history of Soviet-Chinese relations con¬ 
firms another incontrovertible fact, namely, 
that the shift of the CPC leadership to anti- 
Soviet positions was neither unexpected nor 
fortuitous. A bitter struggle between two lines 
—the Marxist-Leninist, internationalist line, 
and the petty-bourgeois, nationalist line—has 
been going on in the Communist Party of China 
ever since its foundation. Having consolidated 
its command positions in the Party and the 
country with the aid of the “cultural revolu¬ 
tion”, the nationalist CPC leadership has im¬ 
posed on the PRC an anti-Soviet, anti-socialist 
line it has championed for a long time but 
which it was unable to implement in the past. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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has never stood on the sidelines and passively 
watched the development of Soviet-Ghinese 
relations. The history of these relations is a 
chronicle of an active, determined and imcom- 
promising struggle of the CPSU for friendship 
and cooperation between the two countries and 
peoples. 

The CPSU’s consistent course of furthering 
Soviet-Ghinese friendship helped international¬ 
ist forces in the GPG consolidate their influ¬ 
ence. It was no secret that there were forces 
in the GPG leadership which could shift to po¬ 
sitions hostile to the Soviet Union at an oppor¬ 
tune moment. But the GPSU proceeded from 
the fact that its assistance to the GPG achieved 
its main objective, that of helping the struggle 
of the Ghinese people and educating Ghinese 
Gommunists in the spirit of Marxism-Leninism 
and proletarian internationalism. 

At the same time the history of Soviet-Ghi¬ 
nese relations offers ample evidence of the fact 
that nationalism is a grave danger to the cause 
of friendship and cooperation of the socialist 
countries, particularly for a country which had 
only recently taken to the socialist road and 
where the survivals of the past in economic, 
socio-political and cultural fields have not yet 
been eradicated. 

>!• ♦ * 

As we have said, the struggle between 
the social-chauvinistic line of the nationalists 
and the socialist line in Ghina has a long 
history. It is the inner spring of all the com- 
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plicated processes and acute crises which have 
been plaguing China in the course of the past 
decade and a half. The tragedy of the Com¬ 
munist Party of China is that by force of cir¬ 
cumstances power in China, in which socialist 
construction was in full swing and which 
marched forward shoulder to shoulder with all 
socialist countries, at a crucial turn of events at 
the end of the 1950s passed into the hands of 
extreme nationalist, petty-bourgeois elements. 
Unfortunately, the anti-socialist, anti-Soviet 
features in the activity of the chauvinist group 
in the CPC were neither delusions nor acci¬ 
dental errors, but in fact reflected the sub¬ 
stance of its nationalist policy. 

In this connection one may well ask what 
will happen to socialism in China and what 
will be the outcome of the struggle for her so¬ 
cialist perspective. Unlike the Chinese leader¬ 
ship, the CPSU and the other Marxist-Leninist 
parties do not intend to excommunicate China 
from socialism, but, on the contrary, do their 
best to keep her within the socialist frame¬ 
work and provide moral and political support 
to all forces in China which are fighting for 
socialism. 

And it will take time for China to surmount 
the historical zigzag she is currently undergoing 
and find a way out of the dead end into which 
the nationalist elements in the CPC leadership 
had led her. But there is no doubt that the 
cause of socialism will triumph. 

Addressing a meeting in Berlin on the occa¬ 
sion of the 25th anniversary of the GDR, 
L. I. Brezhnev expressed confidence that “this 
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abnormal situation cannot go on forever. The 
dark page in the history of the people of China, 
in the history of their relations with the social¬ 
ist countries will inevitably be turned by the 
Chinese people themselves”.^ 

Continuing this thought there is every reason 
to say that the black pages of falsifications 
of the history of the Chinese Revolution will 
also be turned and that the world will hear 
the truth about the actual events and facts 
and the people that contributed to the libera¬ 
tion struggle of the fraternal Chinese people. 

In the same speech in Berlin on October 6, 
1974, L. I. Brezhnev underlined: “The victory 
of the people’s revolution was a great event in 
the life of China, in the development of the 
world revolutionary movement. We pay due 
respect to those Chinese Communists who, ex¬ 
pressing the aspirations of their people, led the 
struggle for national liberation, for the estab¬ 
lishment of new social order in their country.”^ 

There are all grounds for addressing these 
words also to the numerous Party, economic 
and military cadres of the Manchurian revolu¬ 
tionary base who between 1945 and 1949 
fought heroically for the triumph of new social 
relations in China. 

The CPSU has always educated the Soviet 
people in the spirit of friendship and deep re¬ 
spect for the Chinese people, for their history 
and culture, and the heroic deeds of the Chi¬ 
nese working people in the struggle against 

* L. I. Brezhnev, Out Course: Peace and Socialism, 
Moscow, 1975, p. 50. 

^ Ibid., p. 49. 
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foreign oppression and for the revolutionary 
remaking of their country. The USSR consis¬ 
tently upholds the Chinese people’s interests 
on the international scene and resolutely re¬ 
buffs all imperialist attempts to provoke a fur¬ 
ther aggravation of Soviet-Chinese relations. 

The CPSU presented its clear China policy 
at its 24th and 25th Congresses. The realisation 
of this course is part of the common struggle 
which the other Marxist-Leninist parties, the 
entire world communist movement are waging 
for the Communist Party of China, for social¬ 
ist China and for the radiant future of the 
Chinese people. 
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MIKESHIN N. History versus Anti-History 

Western Sovietologists have written many 
books about the post-war history of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. Most of them 
are tendentious and anti-Soviet. 

N. Mikeshin’s book gives a well-argued cri¬ 
ticism of the bourgeois falsification of the 
CPSU’s economic policy and its ideological 
and educational work in the field of develop¬ 
ing socialist democracy. The views of the So¬ 
vietologists are juxtaposed with historieal facts, 
from which the reader can draw his own con¬ 
clusions. 
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Professors Sivachyov and Yazkov base their 
work on studies of documentary sources in the 
US National Archive, in the Columbia, Har¬ 
vard, Wisconsin and other university libraries 
and also draw on a great volume of US re¬ 
search by experts in the Soviet Union and other 
countries. 

The authors analyse the social, economic and 
political development of the USA from the 
end of the First World War to the 70s, and 
examine the country’s home and foreign poli¬ 
cies, the activities of the political parties, and 
various doctrines set forth by US economists, 
sociologists and historians. Much space is given 
to an account of mass democratic movements 
and also to problems concerning Soviet-Ame- 
rican relations. 
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A Short History of Soviet Society. New 
edition 

This popular work describes the history of 
the first socialist state now more than half a 
century old. It deals with the preparation and 
victory of the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion, the defence of its achievements against in¬ 
terventionists and internal counter-revolutiona¬ 
ries, the successes in the building of socialism, 
the part of the USSR in World War II, reha¬ 
bilitation of the war-disrupted economy, the 
new powerful upsurge of the economy and 
culture in the post-war period, the complete 
and final victory of socialism and transition to 
building communism. 

The book is written by a team of researchers 
from the USSR Academy of Sciences. 

It presents rich factual data in a vivid form 
and is provided with documentary photographs 
and a map of the USSR. 
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The Chinese people travericd a difficult 
road in the course of its revolutionary 
struggle for national liberation and social 
emancipation. An enormous contribution 
to this struggle was made by the Soviet 
Union, its army, the entire Soviet people 
and the world revolutionary movement. 

O, Borisov cites original sources to 
describe the Chinese people’s revolutionary 
struggle in the period from 1945 to 1949, 
and his book is the first scientific work 
tracing the history of the establishment 
and consolidation of the Manchurian rev¬ 
olutionary base which, after the rout of 
militarist Japan, became a military and 
strategic springboard of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

The author highlights the Soviet Union’s 
internationalist mission and its manifold 
selfless assistance to the Chinese people at 
the concluding phase of the liberation 
movement in China. 

He also exposes certain conceptions of 
the falsifiers of history who endeavour 
to prove that the Chinese Revolution 
triumphed solely by “relying on its own 
strength”, ignore the favourable interna¬ 
tional factors which contributed to tbc 
victory of the Chinese people, and distort 
the significance of the assistance furnished 
by the Soviet Union and the world com¬ 
munist movement. 
















